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PEEFACE. 



It is expected that every A uthor, in the Preface to his book, will make 
his bow to the public, and also make a statement of his v reasons for 
writing said book, and yet Prefaces are generally looked upon as great 
afflictions. We will endeavor to afflict our readers as little as possible, 
by stating our reasons in as few words as can be used for the purpose. 

The Author, in presenting the Prairie Bird to the public, designed 
(and how far Ije succeeded the public must judge) to portray, in the most 
familiar and vivid manner, the manners, customs, and incidents in the 
life of the Red Man of the West^ at the time of the first settlement oi 
Ohio. In the present volume the Author has endeavored to present to 
the public other scenes as they transpire since the time chosen for the 
eveiife of the Prairie Bird. The incidents and adventures that almost 
daily occur in the life of the Trapper ; his encounters with Indians, the 
excitements of the chase, the great diversity and endless variety of the 
most grand and beautiful scenery, all furnish inexhaustible themes for 
the pen of the author, which we have sought to take advantage of for 
the entertainment, if not the instruction, of our readers. With this 
introduction we leave our tale in the hands of an enlightened public. 

THE AUTHOR 
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CHAPTEli L 

O flr vales that teem with fruits, romantic hills, 
On these same hills rejoice a free-born race, 

^^ereon to gaze, the eye with joyance fills, 
Meanwhile it wends through many a pleasant 
place. 

Tis a great city and full of strange sights. 

It was in the autumn of 18 — that I 
Tisited the city of New York for the first 
time. I had long been desirous of seeing 
that great city, the grand commercial 
and n4)rcantile emporium of the western 
world: the London of America. This 
city is one of the oldest in the United 
States, and by far the largest in the Re- 
public, and decidedly the most important 
in a business point of view. Its mer- 
cantile interests are greater and vastly 
more extended, than are those of any 
other city in the Union. Early in the 
history of this country it was founded by 
a colony of Dutch, a people then widely 
known for the spirit and energy with 
which they carried on mercantile pur- 
suits, and more especi'dly for their com- 
mercial operations. This spirit they 
brought with them to their new home: 
and, as the town grew in importance, and 
increased in wealth, they pushed their 
branches of business, which were found 
profitable to them, besides being more to 
their liking than any other pursuits in 
life : and in this way they gained an ad- 
ranee over the other settlements in the 
tfountry, which they have ever since con- 
tinued to hold. New York possesses by 
its location all the natural advantages for 
oommercial pursuit* Its wide harbor, 



which affords a safe anchorage for the 
largest ships, looks out upon the bound* 
less ocean, which is traversed at this time 
by its thousands of stout, staunch ves- 
sels. Its intercourse wilh foreign nations 
across the ocean is extremely easy from 
this circumstance, and its active citizens 
saw this advantage from the first ; it was 
the strong inducement which led them to 
settle on that narrow neck of land upon 
which the city is built, and as I have 
said, early turned their attention to thtt 
subject of navigation, and to embark in 
the pursuits of commerce. As the coun- 
try grew, and the population increased, 
foreign trade also became more profita- 
ble, and this city was the port that re- 
ceived the returning ships laden with the 
treasures and luxuries of foreign climes, 
and in turn sent them back freighted 
with the surplus productions of our own 
land, to be exchanged in distant coun- 
tries. At the date of my story, the city 
had become large and wealthy. It had 
already secured the largest share of trade 
in foreign staples and commodities from 
other parts of our country, and merchants 
from other cities on the sea-board as well 
as inland cities and towns came here to 
purchase their stocks. Merchants from 
all palrts of the country flowed to New 
York, as. offering the best chance to do 
business profitably, and advantageously ; 
and foreigners, also, who came to this 
country, were pretty sure to make this 
port on their arrival, and quite as sure lo 
remain and engage in business in tkii 
enterprising and prosperous city. Froin 
successful business, many of the city 
merchants grew very wealthy, and reii- 
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ring from active business, they built for 
themselves elegant mansions in which 
tliey resided in the bosom of their fami- 
lies, enjoying all the comforts and pleas- 
ures, both social and domestic, their 
amassed wealth could purchase for 
them; hence there grew up in this 
city, and very naturally too, an aris- 
tocracy of wealtfi, and Wtlh wealth an 
aristocracy of fashion ; indeed ihis city 
soon became what in truth it has ever 
since continued to be,' the source and 
fountain of the fashion. Here were to 
be seen the latest styles of female cos- 
tume; here the fashionable beau got 
the cue for the approved and last method 
of the lie of his cravat, or the color and 
size of his coat buttons, the length and 
shape of his whiskers and moustaches. 
In fact, in this respect. New York is to 
America what Paris is to France; and 
here you will ever find a crowd devoted 
to the gay goddess whose temples are the 
milliners, the mantua-makers, tailors and 
barbers' shops. 

On a clear, bright spring morning, in 
the year 18 — , in the month of April, a 
young man dressed in Kis best suit of 
homesptin grey, might be seen traveling 
on foot, his bundle containing his little, 
but nevertheless his sole sto6k of world- 
ly gear and wealth. At the time we 
speak of he had arrived to within a 
couple of miles of New York, which Was 
his point of destination. He was about 
eighteen years of age, to judge froni his 
appearance; a weU buMt, hale, healthy 
youth, possessing much manly beauty of 
person, with a heart full df hope, swell- 
ing with high resolves, aiid possessing 
great courage, he had left his home in the 
northern part of the State, and' bidding 
adieu to his family who lived contentedly 
^d pleasantly on a large iaind ricfh farm, 
he had come to ^ew York to seek his fbr- 
ttine. Charles Stanley, for such Was his 
nitme, had. full confidenttie in'hia ability 
and power to win from ^daime fbrtuiie her 
Smiles by his' seeking, and if she fi*<jwned 
apon him at his 'first entrance irito the 
gteat and busy world, he was pre{)ared 
not to be east down or driven from hi^ 
purpose. He had received an exkielleht 
education at home, for the period and 
phfX of ^e country ■where hfi had lited, 



and was accounted a remarkable fliholar 
by the village pedagogue, that gave the 
boys and gals their laming ; and at home 
under the careful teaching of a pious 
father and mother he had learned lessoiui 
of morality and religion which he cher- 
ished, that if practiced would carry him 
safely through all the vicissitudes of life, 
and he hid tactolved ton iieniember them 
aAd make them-a nilie 0f-^n#uct. For- 
tunately for him, on the firs"^ day's en- 
trance into the city he was engaged by 
one of ttie best firms in the city ; two of 
their clerks had suddenly left them, and 
one of the partners by accident met 
Charles as he was enteiing the house 
where he took up his quarters in the 
place. He was so much pleased with 
the first impression Charles made upon 
him, and so interested in the intelligence 
and good sense of his conversation, that 
he at once gave him the card of the firm, 
" Leslie &> Burke, importers of French 
and English goods, No. 50 Wall street," 
and when he left him told him he should 
expect to see him the next morning. 

Charles was punctual to the appoinl- 
ment, and was regularly installed in hie 
new Tocation. That mommg he aU 
tended diligently to the duties that were 
laid upon him, and devoted all his time 
and tsdents to the acquisition of his new 
calling. In a *hort time he had acquired 
a tolerably good knowledge of business, 
and was promoted by his employers, who 
took much interest in hrm. The part- 
iters in this houSe, were, both of them, 
men df extensive information and learn- 
iptg. As I have said, their business wa# 
that of importers of foreign goods, and 
often in the course of their business, they 
were? obliged to cross the ocean and visit 
both Prance and England. These visite 
wcfre improved by them as a means of in- 
forming themselves of the habits, customs 
and history of those nations, and served 
to stimulate and heighten the desire and 
longing for learning and reading which 
early education and a cultivated taste 'had 
developed. It ^vas in such a honse^ wHh 
such men, that Charles received his' bwsi* 
ness education; "and being a youjag raian 
df much pTcmiise, rigidly strict in his 
habits, cjxceedirigly attentive to bosinese, 
and feeliflg dee^y interested in whaievei 
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coticerncsd Ae wdAtrt^ of Kte emplcyjret^s, 
wj^Hihg over tteif intcrfedts is if tJiey 
were' his own, he gained at once not only 
their warm applrobation, but also their 
b^ny esteem ; and as time wore on they 
became mbr^ and more attached to him, 
imd took im^reaslng pains and care to af- 
ford him eveiry advantage iii their reach 
for scl^edncation arid ibproverfiefit. — 
Books Were furnished him with the ad- 
vice arid counsel 6f his employers, Ivith 
i^gard to his course and dianner of re^d- 
iag; theii dgain he was welcoriied aS ^ 
viSitof in both thfeii' famili^Sj where he 
was treated more like a son than a guest, 
and a sori he waS indeed destined to he- 
dome to Mi". Leslie, the eldest partner. 
As soon as he became of age he was 
received into the firm, he acquired their 
unlimited confidence its a clerk, they gave 
a willing admiration to his truly great bu- 
siness talents, they loved him for his high 
tmd noble character, his generous and 
frank disposition, his unbending integrity 
arid honesty* 

The same year that saw him a partiier 
in the firm, witnessed his riiarriagc with 
Arabella, the eldest daughter of Mr. Les- 
lie, a charming and lovely girl about his 
own age. Their mutual love for each 
other had existed for a long period. On 
their first acquaintance they were deeply 
niterested in each other, and Charles had 
not been long a clerk for her father, arid 
Had riot made many visits to his house, 
before this interest riperied into love, and 
it was to this deep and fervent attach- 
ment on the part of Charles to a gifted 
and beautiful girl, a passion that was met 
«nd warmly returned by her, that he 
owed that strong and conistant influence 
that held him to a course of life marked 
by aprightness and unblemished honor, 
more than to any other cause. Man's 
destiny, how often is it made or marred 
forever by woman's moulding influence. 
To be worthy of her love, to render him- 
self her peer and be able some day to 
eall her his own, arid render her happy 
Ittid proud to be so called, was the ruling 
desfare that fitted his heart. And this de- 
lii-e gave birth to high resolves which 
should govern his conduct, and these 
Vere faithfuUy adhered to under the light 
ti her approving sriiilb, the sympathy 
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of her loving heart. Great and constant 
#ere the exertions he niade for her whom 
he loved witli all the strength and fervor 
of a manly hearty and who had given 
herself to him in sweet trusting confi- 
dence; and he was worthy of all her 
fond affection, of all her confiding trust 
No young man in that great city was 
more widely known, nor more highly 
respected and beloved. 

We here pass over an interval of sev- 
eral years in the history of this family, 
as nothing of special interest in connex- 
ion with our story occurred to them ; 
suffice it to say that Mr. Stanley con- 
tinued for a long time in business, was 
very jsuccessful, and at the time we now 
resume our veracious and honest narrative 
had retired from active business, although 
there stood the old dingy sign of the old 
firm over the same store door where it 
stood in days of yore. He was living 
in an elegant mansion in the upper part 
of the city fronting upon Washington 
park, his family had considerably in- 
creased, and now consisted of four chil- 
dren, his dear wife who was still living, 
the light of her home, the sweet partner 
of all his joys, and the equal sharer of 
all his accumulated riches. They had 
lived in uninterrupted harmony and love 
wilii all that strong, ardent aflfection, ever 
fresh in their hearts, that made their mar- 
riage day the most blessed day of their 
lives. Not an unkind word had ever 
passed between them, not a moment of 
distrust had ever disturbed their mutual 
confidence in each other. As happy a pair 
were they as ever existed since the days 
of Adam and Eve. But it is of theii 
children, or One of them rather, that we 
wish to speak. The oldest was a son, 
an only son, now about eighteen years 
of age. His sisters were all youngei 
than himself. The children were all 
dutiful, affectionate, and intelligent, and 
were a blessing to their fond parents.^— 
They had been educated with great care, 
Under the watchful eye of indulgent and 
fond parents. The son had the chris- 
tian name of his father, Charles ; he dl^ 
played at an early age in life talients ot rio 
common order, and had developed arid 
improved his mind by car^fiil attention 
to his reading, and dose application to hii 
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•tudies. To him was assigned the first 
rank in his class ; to him belonged the 
first prize awarded to the best scholar 
at the close of his course of studies in 
the seminary. In person as in mind, he 
was equally distinguished, rather above 
the medium height, with a well propor- 
tioned form, full and well developed by 
the manly exercises he accustomed him- 
self to; his head sat proudly on his 
shoulders, supported by what, perhaps, 
some would deem a too slender neck; 
was rather large; the front part large, 
with bold, open forehead,^ denoting a 
large and active intellect; was covered 
with a profusion of culling hair of a dark 
chestnut shade ; his eye was black as jet, 
full, round, sharp and expressive; his 
complexion fair — almost too fair for a 
man — and had it not been for the stern, 
resolute expression of his mouth, you 
would perhaps have thought the expres- 
sion of his face eifeminate. It is strange 
how tot^iUy the entire expression of a 
face may be altered by a single feature. 
To see Charles Stanley in the hours of 
amusement, laughing and chatting gaily 
with his young friends, and giving him- 
self up to pleasure, you would have sup- 
posed him of a light and superficial 
character, and one not at all fitted for 
the stem realities and trying seasons 
that few escape in the course of their 
life time, when firmness and decision are 
the only qualities that can save them. — 
But you would assuredly have been mis* 
taken in him, for his was not a disposi- 
tion that dehghted in the soft enervating 
pleasures of society. Usually he was 
thoughtful, sober, and I might almost add 
sad in his appearance. When deeply 
engaged in reflection, and absorbed in 
thought, his whole expression changed, 
and if you observed him at such times, 
and saw his eyes kindling with the inter- 
est he felt, and beaming with the light of 
an awakened and active mind, his small 
resolute mouth with compressed lips, 
then you would have said that his was a 
soul strong of purpose, that he possessed 
ft decision of character not easily to be 
withstood — not often to be thwarted.— 
At such seasons his beauty was highly 
intellectual and manly ; but never did his 
remarkable beauty appear so striking as 



when engaged iii tbe conrteiies of lifet 
with words of love on his Hps, and kind* 
ness displaying her attractive charms in 
all his movements in liis beariBg, he 
smiled — such a smile as would break 
over his features how shi^ I ^escribe i^l, 
I never saw such an one before or sincfr— 
its efifect was electrical and irresistible, 
and would like light steal the gloom from 
the brow of the most moody, the raosl 
forlorn. It was bright, flashing bright, 
yet winning. Like a sunbeam it played 
over his face, illuminating it and clothing 
it with a fascination that was truly irre* 
sistible. 

Such in person was Charles Stanley, 
the hero of my book. His sisters, as I 
have already said, were younger than 
himself; and in a city where the beauty 
of its females is unsurpassed by any 
city on the globe, were considered beau- 
tiful girls. But it is of Charles I wish 
to speak, and although the fair deserve 
better treatment than to be thus suddenly 
disposed of, necessity must rule. He 
had been destined by his father for a 
mercantile life, and had been engaged in 
busmess for two or three years, but it 
was a hard and trying thing for him to 
tie himself down to a city life, although 
he was in a good business, with an 
abundance of funds to carry it on, and 
although in society he was equally as 
successfiil, for he had been welcomed 
with open arms by the fashionable world. 
His beauty, his wit and learning, had de> 
lighted and amused a class where the 
two latter commodities at least were not 
often discovered, and many a fair daugb- 
tei of fashion had fluttered around hhn 
cloihed in witching smdes and radiant 
beauty, like a gaUy painted butterfly, 
longing to capture his hand and heart too 
if necessary to secure him. Many were 
the costly dinner parties, the well planned 
and delightful pic nic parties, the charm- 
ing sailing excursions that were provided 
by fond and anxious mothers for his ee» 
pecial benefit, that he might both see, 
admire, and fall in love with their dear 
sweet girls. But if the truth must he 
told, for some reason or other, Charles 
had never discovered what all these ami»- 
sing pleasures were designed especially 
for, or if he had, had not entered into tbi 
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Spirit of the thing, and did what was 
expected of him. His heart was yet 
free. Cupid had never leveled his arrow 
at him, or if he had, had made a bad 
shot of it ; for never as yet had the foun- 
tains of his heart been made to flow in 
streams of lovetSuch as follow when the 
mischievous lltUe god strikes his dart in 
the fatal spoL 

, His tastes, his habits, bis inclinations, 
were all separate and distinct from most 
of tliose around him, who composed what 
is termed tlie fashionable circle, the bon 
ton of the city. They had been formed 
in a different school. He had paid but 
Hide attention to the showy but superfi- 
cial accomplishments that make up the 
sum of a fashionable beau's education 
and stock of learning. During most of 
his school days he had been in his fa- 
ther's house, and beneath the watchful 
guidance of his kind parents ; but the 
two last years he had spent at a semi- 
nary in the upper part of the State, 
kept by an old friend of his father's. 
While there he was accustomed to spend 
his holidays in hunting in the adjacent 
Woods, and fishing in the streams of the 
neighborhood. These sports, which be- 
long to manhood and mature age, were 
his favorites when a boy. They sepa- 
rated him from the crowd and led him 
away by himself to the wild free forests ; 
they relieved him from the fetters and re- 
straints which other amusements very 
often are connected with, and left him at 
liberty to indulge his wildest, boldest fan- 
dies, or muse undisturbed upon the bright 
and glowing schemes that are wont to 
occupy the mind of youth ere the blights 
of disappointed hopes and crushed ex- 
|>ectations have taught him the realities 
of life. 

It was at this^ period of his life that he 
formed a desire for a forester's roving 
life. He delighted to read and ponder 
over the wild tales of the pioneers of the 
Jf^est, and the extravagant tales of border 
life were eagerly listened to, and care- 
fully remembered by him. Cooper's 
tales of the Indians were his favorite 
volumes ; and often while alone in the 
woods would he revolve in his mind the 
eharacter of the old scout in Cooper's 
writings, and plan for himself a career 



which should rival thai in romanoe and 
chivalry. As he grew up, however, and 
again returned to his home in the city^ 
away from the enticing scenes that had 
rendered his holidays so delightful, and 
again mingled in fashionable society, 
where he was so warmly welcomed, 
and so flatteringly praised, he lost for 
a time his wish to rove; but soon after 
entering into business which closely con- 
fined him to his stpre, and claimed his 
sole attention and consumed all his time, 
he grew tired of the restraints imposed 
upon him, and in turn he became sick 
of, and disgusted with, the frivolities and 
hollow-heartedness that every where met 
him in fashionable society. He saw 
through the cloak of politeness and pre- 
tended friendship that cdvered the most 
utter selfishness, and contemptible mean- 
ness, of the boasted leaders and chiefs in 
this circle. He gained an insight into 
the intrigues and artful designs of ma 
ncsuvering mammas and plotting papat 
and made up his mind, perhaps wron^ 
fully — then again perhaps he was not si 
far from the truth — that here all was su 
perficially counterfeit, and a litde base 
withal. This was a suitable frame of 
mind to revive the pleasures and plans 
of the past, that had so charmed him. 
His eaiiy schemes and fancies returned 
with more than their former strength and 
influence, until he resolved to put tliem 
into execution ; to quit his home, although 
it was dear to him; but he desired to 
turn his back upon what he believed to 
be falsely called a happy lot, a cultivated 
and refined state of society, and delv« 
into the forests far beyond die bounds of 
civilization. 

He determined to try the fortunes of a 
pioneer, and join the hunters that rangv 
the vast forests of the far West, after ths 
manner of the natives of the land — (re^ 
as the air of heaven, or as the streams 
! that plow the mountain's side and dance 
I along the smiling vales. And now thai: 
he had fully made up his mind to thii * 
course, he began to look about for thc) 
means of pursuing it. The first anc 
greatest difficulty that presented. itself to 
his mind, was to gain the consent of hw 
parents; he knew they would be o|^ 
posed to it — strongly opposed. But al» 
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though he was of age and could act alone 
for hnnself, and by himself; and the do- 
ing of which, many girls and boys think 
a mark of manhood and independence, 
and forget or neglect the duties and obli- 
gations which they owe to their kind and 
loving parents who have watched over 
them with unceasing kindness and unre- 
mitting care in their days of helplessness 
and infancy — still he hesitated not a 
moment as to whether he should ask 
counsel and advice from his parents. — 
He made their consent an indispensable 
point ; desire however strongly he might 
to go, he would not, on any account, 
without their obtained assent at least. 

The conclusion he came to was a noble 
one, worthy of the instructions and edu- 
catidn he had received. It was to state 
to his parents fully and freely, and seek 
their approval. As soon as he had fixed 
upon this course, he took the first oppor- 
tunity a leisure evening offered to meet 
his father in his library alone, when he 
might without interruption acquaint him 
with his resolutions, lay his plans before 
him, and gain his consent to them. This 
occasion soon presented itself, and Charles 
pleaded his wishes and gave his reasons 
for his course to his father, and requested 
his consent to follow them. 

Mr. Stanley, as might have Ijeen ex- 
pected, seemed very much surprised at 
what his son said, but this did not pre- 
vent him from listening attentively, or 
cause him to interrupt him in what he 
had 10 say to him. He waited until he 
had finished, and paused for .an answer. 
He did not reply to him immediately, 
but for a few moments remained silent, 
during which time he regarded his son 
closely, as if to be sure that he rightly 
understood him, and that he was really 
in earnest in what he said; then in a 
friendly, kind tone, said he :— 

" pp you know, my dear son, what a 
lal|orious, what an uncertain life you are 

choosing for youtself?*' 

Charles replied that he had thought 

the matter over thoroughly, and he was 

prepared to experience difiiculties and 

labor he had never yet encountered.— 

But said, his father, " Have you thought 

of the sacfifices you will be compelled 

to make— ^all the luxuries oflife to which 



you have been accnstomed, and many 
of its comforts, even, you will be de« 
prived of." 

Charles answered him by saying be 
was ready to do so, and even anxious to 
undergo them. 

But said his father, "I fear should you 
taike this course, you will be sadly disap* 
pointed, for I can tell you it is very dif- 
ferent from what you have been used 
to. It is one thing to picture such a 
life in your own fancy, full of stirring, 
pleasant incidents and adventures — and 
quite another, actually to suffer all the 
trials and discomforts that are sure to 
attend it. I know full well that young 
men at your time of life are apt to in- 
dulge in fanciful theories, and extrava- 
gant schemes of the future ; such is the 
natural tendency of the youthful mind, 
ere it has learned from actual experience 
the realities of life : but, my son, I think 
you are mistaken in this matter, and I 
think if you will consider it carefully 
'you will see it in a different light.-— 
Whatever you now undertake should 
be viewed with reference to the future. 
You should look beyond the present and 
estimate the bearing and influence it will 
hereafter exert upon you. In youth pre-, 
pare for old age. This is a maxim no 
less true than just Your happiness and 
success in life, as you know, is dear, 
very dear to me : anc^ if there is any- 
thing within my power to secure fol 
you a happy life, you know how ready, 
how rejoiced I shall be, to do it for you : 
but I must say, my dear son, that the 
plan which you have now detailed to me 
does not seem calculated to promote your 
happiness or welfare, but on the contrary, 
as I view it, it is wild and unsettling, and 
calculated to injure you, and moreover I 
do not think you are fitted eo endure the 
fatigues and privations that are neceis- 
sarUy attendant upon it. Reflect upon it, 
my child ; consider if there be not some 
other career in the varied and different 
pursuits of life, that you would rather fol- 
low : something that will permit yon to 
remain with us at home, for I am pained 
at the idea of your leaving us, my dear 
son, and I know that it will grieve youi 
mother and sisters very much to part with 
you ; but anything that will contribute to 
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ybar welfare \|re shaU bptt be ready to 
do4 We will not now diiacusci t))is sub- 
ject, but I will speak wilh ypu again soon 
upon It, after I have acquainted your 
mother wiik youj wishes." 

The father and 8Qii t^en conversed to- 
gether upon other topics in a familjar and 
interesting maniMr. Mr. Stanley always 
eticouraged the coo^dence and, freedom 
of speech of his childcea, and listened to 
them with altentioii and r|espect. He^ 
treated them like men and women, and 
this served to mafce them talk and act as 
such* 

After an hour pleasantly spent in con- 
ve«!sation wkh his father^ Charles left the 
library and betook himfiqlf to his own 
room, to reflect upon his interview with 
his father) and carefully consider the ad- 
vice he had received from him, and again 
tn review his owa pbdis. 



GHAPTEB II. 

As he Ixtmed bis thoughts backwards 
and reviewed the past, aU the kindness 
of his parent9«-^their ever constant and 
active love towards him,;rQ9e up before, 
aoid seemed to tebuk^ his ^ elfish inclina- 
tions, and cepiroach him that he had 
tbou^t ^little of Iheir feelings and hap 
ptness in the formation of his plans for 
the futufe. :He knew, he felt, how family 
—how awlcrttly-— rhis, parents and sisters 
were attached to him^ and in the past he 
saw how . readily they had ;met and an- 
swered all his wishes, when it could be 
done oonsistently with his welfare; he 
felt the ibrce of his father's reasoning 
when he had said that it would pain him 
to part from him his only son, and in 
fancy he. refilled the grief and sorrow 
such a Reparation jwould bring to the 
heart of<his dear mother, and much be;^ 
loved sisters ; and while these thoi^hjt^ 
fiame, dulling i lus mind with tender im- 
if es and melting reflections, hia heart 
pew softer, his fedings prevailed, and 
ke was jalpaoet inclined to abandon the 
{projects he! had <^eri^hed. But as ^e 
j^kwf^>^ba^: again- to the life he , was 



leading at home, and ^ught of the weari- 
some hours tha^ dragged their slow len^ 
so tardily along at the store, and as he 
contemplated the idle, frivolous, and 
heardess manners in which society de- 
listed, and of which he had become so 
l;ieartily tired^ he turned once more to 
his cherished scheme with a heart kind- 
ling wilh fresher feeiUngs, and beating 
with stronger wishes. 

Althougn the gratification of his love 
for the wild sports of the huntsman, an^ 
the novelty of the Ufe he proposed for 
himself had a prominent place in the 
train of argumentSj and was one of the 
chief motives that influenced him, yet 
ther^ was another and a different reason 
for his j^rsuing such a course ; and this, 
to his ardent and somewhat imaginative 
mind, impulsive in whatever he under- 
took* had great weight : it was the con- 
dition and welfare of the Indians. 

He had heard much of the wrongs 
which had beep inflicted upon them by 
the whites ; but he felt warmly for them, 
and it was his purpose to devote much 
of his time to them in his wanderings-— 
his desire to serve them and devise some- 
^ling for their happiness. 

After the conversation we have de- 
tailed above, between father and son, Mr.. 
Stanley lost no time in communicating it 
to his wife. It gave ^eat uneasinesst as 
well as occasioned her unaffected sur- 
prise. She could not for a moment be- 
Ueve that Charles was serious and de- 
termined in this course ; but they both 
thought b^st to have a consultation with 
their son^ and endeavor now while this 
project was in its infancy, toroot it out 
of his mind. Mr. Stanley would not 
render his wife more anxious and uneasy 
by stating his convictions that Charles 
was. fixed and strong in his resolution, 
but left it to his son to inform her in his 
own way, as being best. 

Accordingly, the day after the conver- 
sation referred to, his mother requested 
him to remain at home with them, as 
they wished to converse with him on. a 
(subject 4mpo.i:tant ^o him. Charles at 
pnee ^urmised what that subject was, 
and readily consented » and although he 
had lai,d his head upon his pillow the 
night past with .His, qxipd mure strongly 
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than ever bent on his purpose, yet, now, 
as he looked upon his mother and saw 
her dear face clouded with anxiety and 
thought, he felt if she opposed his wishes 
and objected to his leaving home, he 
Aust relinquish them, and remain. She 
was his mother — how dear the word to 
his ear, what feelings awoke in his heart 
at the sound — the thought of it. He 
was devotedly attached to his mother, 
and she loved him with all a mother's 
love, a love stronger than death, that out- 
£ves time, and that nothing can conquer. 

He thought of her as the angel who 
had watched over his helpless and feeble 
infantry, and guided with never sleeping 
vigilance his boyish life ; into her sym- 
palhiting and ever listening ear he had 
poured forth his little troubles and disap- 
poinmieuts that vexed his boyish heart, 
and the had comforted and soothed him. 
ShK too, had been the confidant of all 
hit youthful plans and schemes, and 
throughout all his life her voice of love 
uid kindness had sounded in his ear. 
In all the overflowing tenderness a moth- 
er bears her only son, a mother who now 
in his first budding manhood, clung to 
him with, if possible, a still stronger 
love ; and who never parted with him, 
even for a few days only, but with pain 
:and anxiety. 

Charles, I said, thought should his 
>]nother oppose his wishes, his heart 
would fail him, and he should at once 
jesign the plan he had so warmly cher- 
iahed in his mind. But he had yet to 
learn himself. He knew not the strength 
lOf his own character ; he would even be 
f«urprised at the resolute, aye, obstinate 
^tenacity with which he clung to his own 
opinions and resolves. 

His mother was serious and thought- 
ful. Charles thought she looked sad, 
;&nd he felt self reproached before she 
had sjpoken a word, as if he had caused 
,her sadness ; but when she spoke a thrill 
of feelings ran through his frame. In a 
"voice tend^ and full of feeling she said 
to him : 

"Your father has told me you wished 
!to leave us, my son, to go away from 
your home and friends; he has also de- 
tailed to me your plans as you stated 
ilhemtohimin your conversation yester- 



I day ; and now, CLarles, I wish to aak 
I you if you are really serious in this f 
I And do you really wish to leave us and 
I go so far away from hdme ? Are you 
not happy with ua here ? Or is then 
anything we can do to make you so T 
Oh, my dear son, you do not know, yoQ 
cannot know what sorrow, what grief^ 
the bare idea of your absence fram ut 
causes me ! I shall not know a moment's 
peace, or enjoy a moment's pleasure, if 
you pursue this scheme. I cannot beat 
the thought of your going so far away 
alone, so far from home, so far from 
all who love you and will feel disposed 
to render you assistance of need. Why 
do you wish to go, my son ? You must 
have some object in view; somethii^ 
that you esteem of earnest importance to 
yourself, I am persuaded, to induce yon 
to desire to leave' us who love you so 
much ; and whom we know you in turn 
dearly love. What, my dear son, do you 
expect to gain by ail these sacrifices that 
you must make if you carry out your 
plans ? If we can see anything in them 
that will be of benefit to you, and which 
you may not better obtain at home, then 
you know that however we could desira 
you to remain with us, yet shall w« 
smother our wishes, and willingly assist 
you. But from what your father has 
told me, I cannot see that it is at all ne- 
cessary for you, or even that it will pro- 
mote your happiness in the slightest de- 
gree. VNo, no, Charles, you are mista- 
ken in your views ; and this time, you 
have suffered your love of novelty and 
curiosity to blind your reason ; your imr« 
agination has outstripped your refiection. 
Come Charles, now tell me that you do 
not wish any longer to leave me, and 
that you will give up these plans. I 
shall rejoice to hear you say that." 

As his mother ceased speaking, shs 
looked affectionately upon him, awaiting 
his answer to her last appeal to him, 
which should be an answer to all ths 
other questions she had put to him^ 
Charles, who was sitting by her-sids» 
took her hand in his own, and turniiy 
upon her a glance of affection, replied : 

** I should be a most undutifid, moal 
ungrateful son, nay, more, I must be a 
most heartless and unfeeling b^iig« 
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I, not. love, dearly love you, my dear 
mother and father— did I not feel the 
strongest attachment to my affectionate 
sisters, and fondly prize my happy home. 
Such parents ana relatives as God has 
given me, I feel indeed, are the highest 
boon that can be bestowed upon a mortal 
creature ; friendship — true, pure friend^ 
•hip in its highest acceptation, is a price- 
less gift ; and my home — where can 
such another be found in the wide world. 
Here sympathy, consolation, pleasure, 
joy, have always awaited me. I never 
expect to find, wherever I may go, other 
friends that shall fill your place in my 
heart. I desire it not^ — I know it cannot 
be— I never anticipate discovering a 
spot, a dwelling in otlier lands, to which 
, my heart will cling with the strong feel- 
ings, the delightful associations that bind 
me to my own dear home — my father's 
and my mother's house. Home, home, 
sweet, sweet, home ! There is a magic 
in the sound of this dear name that bids 
my heart to leap with joy, and swell with 
fondest emotions. Such an home as 
mine too ! Here is all that I could ask ; 
my most extravagant wishes are all here 
realized ; here is indeed far more than I 
can deserve. And that I love you, my 
dear mother and father, that I ever have 
most deeply loved you, I need not say, 
for you well know it. There is nothing 
that I would not do within my power of 
doing, to gratify and please you; and 
should you finsdly conclude you could 
not spare me from home, then shall I re- 
linquish my project most freely. But if 
you should give your assent to my plans, 
and I leave you, be assured I shall not 
depart without feeling that here I leave 
all who are most dear to me on earth; 
and ever will my thoughts on swift pin- 
ion(<, fiy back to home and you, until I 
come again to dwell once\nore at home. 
♦*But you ask me, my dear mother, 
wbat motive, what inducement has infiu- 
enced me to this course. I do not know 
how I can better answer your question, 
and give you a correct view of my feel- 
ings and reflections upon this subject, 
than by first saying a few words regard- 
ing myself. You well know, my dear 
parents, that I have now attained the 
§ge of manhood, that I have but re- 



cently been acknowledged by the laws 
and customs of o\;yr land, as my own 
master, an active member of the civil 
state, a participator in its sufifrages, 
and also in the duties and burdens 
belonging to each individual jnember 
of our great republic. All my life 
long, up to this period, has been passed 
strictly and emphatically at home ; with 
only the single exception of that season 
which I spent at school some four years 
ago, while I was yet a boy. I feel now , 
as a man and a citizen I have new duties 
to perform, new responsibilities and fresh 
obligations as a member of this great re- 
public now devolve on me, which are nei- 
ther light nor small ; and which, how- 
ever neglected and slighted by the many, 
are yet deserving of the attention and 
respect of all who enjoy them, and in 
importance and magnitude are inferior to 
no others in the v^ious and diversified 
duties of life. It is not the part of a good 
and true citizen to lead merely a passive 
life, to so conduct himself as not to in- 
fringe its laws and customs. This, it is 
true, he should do ; but there is more 
required of him also. He owes his 
hearty and active co-operation to the 
work of protecting, and building up the 
institutions and regulations that exist in 
the land; his relations to government 
hold him to a steady and consistent coursa 
of action. Now in order that I may 
well discharge these duties and act wisely 
my part, I must act understandingly. — 
For this reason I am anxious to visit oth- 
er parts of the country, to see more of 
this land than I otherwise could, or that 
I have been enabled yet to do. I am 
anxious to learn more of its great inter- 
ests and its vast resources ; of the see- 
tional feelings and influences which char- 
acterize, and as it'were, separate from the 
rest in some respects different parts ^of 
the land. And especially do I wish .to 
see that portion of the territory held by 
this government where live the native 
owners, and possessors of the soil.— 
When I think of the wrongs of the !&• 
dian race ; of the injusdce they have re^ 
ceived from the hands of the whites; 
when I read of them, that they are rap- 
idly melting away before the fast and 
wide spreading beams of th^ li^lit dC cv«« 
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ililEation, and the incteading prosperity 
And groleth of the American people ; that 
the few who are left of the thousands 
who once ranged in freedom through the 
wide extent of the vast forests that cover 
^is continent, and know that they are 
Suffering the worst evils from their inter- 
course with the whites, who call them- 
selves civilized and christian people, and 
that the poor Indian is learning only vice 
in its vilest forms from these same peo- 
ple ; that their noble native character is 
despoiled of its nobleness, and stripped 
of the high and manly qualities which 
addrned it in the palmy days of their ab- 
solute and perfect freedom, and now they 
are sunk in degradation and sin. When 
such a picture as this is presented before 
my mind's eye, and thought comes busy 
With its questions, its admonitions and 
warnings, how deeply I feel that I, that 
all the citizens of this republic, have du- 
ties, urgent, stirring duties, and respon- 
sibilities, than which none can be more 
Weighty, calling upon us to exert our- 
selves for their welfere and for the 
amelioration of their condition. 

" We, 'as a nation , owe them sotnetMng 
better for this good land— the most of 
which we have taken to ouriselves, and 
from which we have driven, and of which 
we have despoiled them. It is my de- 
sire, my dear parentis^ to visit these wild 
tiatives of the woods at their own homfes 
^^-to see them with my own eyes, and to 
know by actual observation their real 
condition and circunEi3tance& — -to study 
into the causes that are working ifor 
their destruction, and as one would think 
from all that is happening to them, their 
utter annihilation : and if aught can be 
done or devised to stop the tide of ruin 
and pollution that is ilowhig fast and 
strong in upon ^em ; if any thing can be 
done to stay the march of destruction 
^which keeps pace with the Tapid strides 
^f civilization in this country — nav, 1 
^shbuld have said rather outruns its ad- 
ivance — how joyfully would I devote my- 
-self to their cause. I would strive with 
-til my might to awaken my own nation 
^from the long sleep, the cold apathy, that 
encircles them, and huries them in dark- 
■«st ignorance with regard to the .reid 
-man'S condition, while it shiUs their 



ears to his cries of suffering and mii 
ery. WhHe this glorious, prosperonif 
and wealthy nation is sendmg to dis- 
tant paits Df the earth its aims and 
charities, and bearing to benighted lands 
the light of truth that beams so brightiT 
with us, shall they remain cold in feel- 
ing, totaUy indifferent to the Indian who 
dwells wiUiin our own borders, even in 
the very midst of us, in this the^ark day 
of his heavy sorrow and deep affliction f 
6hall it be? Ought it to be, that they 
alone are forgotten in the acts of mercy ; 
aye, even in ^e acts of justice which this 
people owe them ? 

" They have claims, high, holy claims 
upon us, as a nation, which we cannot, 
which we dare not, dispute or disregard. 
As the rightful and just owners of this 
land, with its fertile soil, its delightful 
climate, which by force we have wrested 
from them, we owe them a debt that all 
our wealth beside cannot ever pay them. 
As a people within our boundaries, we 
owe them friendship, and in the time of 
tJieh" trouble, in the day of their igno- 
rance and degradation, we owe them as* 
distance and encouragement. And why 
ishali we not ^ive it them ? A few short 
years, and iif we continue to treat them 
with the cruel. contempt, the cold indif- 
^ence we are now practicing towards 
them, they will have vanished away from 
before our eyes, their doom will be for- 
ever sealed, and they blotted out from 
tLtrtdt^ the people and nations of the 
earth : and should this come true, who 
•will answer for them ? Upon our heads 
will rest the wrong ; upon us will fall 
the blame, and the fault be charged to our 
account. Think you that a just and all- 
fleeing God will suffer us to go forward, 
increasing in wealth, and crowned with 
ail the iruits of prosperity, if we permit, 
nay, if we commit such wrong ? No, 
it cannot be: but his bKghting curse will 
fall upon us, and wither and destroy us ; 
his wrath will be poured out upon i|8 
without mercy. As we have dealt With 
them, shall we not even so be dealt with 
oiirselves ? Measure 'for measure, is but 
even handed justice, we can ask for na 
other : the destroyer iti Ms turn will per- 
ish. A little longer and it will be too late ; 
fast are they linking in the deep gulf thai 



h^ overtaken them, and is yet pouring 
its' fatal tide upon them. Faster than 
fedes the forest trees of their native 
home before the busy axe of the forester, 
are the red men falling before the axe ojf 
this destroyer, civilization." 

Perhaps the reader may think it strange 
that pharles should have spoken in such 
a ' strain at ih'is time to his parents— his 
vrords so like a set speech-— but this 
worider'will be dispelled at once when 
his impulsive, imjpassioned character is 
remembered. It was his woht to speak 
warmly upon every topic that' interested 
him. Charles had at Hhistimie spoken 
with more than usual feeling arid energy, 
ipr his feelings were Ailly enlisted jii his 
'plans ; and while he >ras speaking to 
them, his parents felt 'their objections 
yanishing away, arid coujct not but assent 
to wha^t he said. His vieWs were clear 
and distih.ct : they were moreover phi- 
tanthropic and ' christian . They sho wed 
that he possessed a large and activ^ lieart, 
while his opinions did credit to his intel- 
lect. That he might grow up sbmet|hing 
more, sopiething better, than a mere iri- 
tellectuai reasoner, was ever their fond- 
iest desire. Too often is it the case that 
;the education of the heart and the moral 
powers of meri are neglected 4hd disre- 
garded, for the cultivaiiori of the simple 
intellect a^nd reflective powers. Arid 
this arises, probably, Trbm this reason, 
that the man of a great brain, afadrio 
heart— or a diminutive, dwarfisli orie- 
ls best calculated, and best sucieed^, in 
ruling arid gdverriirig his fellow nien.— 
*'^^ him all is the resrilt of cai^feful de- 
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I Deration and calculatibri. "^He views all 
his plans with a cool, clear niiriJ; the 
means are chosen, best a^arited to se- 
cure the objects he has in his iiiind's 
eye; and he never suffers his feelings 
,to to'oL^ between his measures and pi*p- 
jected purposes.* The rii6st 'winning, 
soft, arid fascinating tbnie of pleasure's 
Voiced meets ho response in his heart; 
her most seductive and entlcirig charms 
in vain (display themsielves befdrevhis vir- 
ion : he sees them not. And so too, on 
4he other hand, the most impressive and 
afiectirig exhibitions of suff^rtiig irid iriis- 
6ry meet him and afe passed by unheed- 
!ea, iflriiarfed., l|e^ had ho' ear for sighs 



and groans; and human woes tliat fall 
with blighting power and crushing grief 
upon other lieafis, stir not a feeliiig ih his 
fieart, or bring a tear to his eye. He 
rides right on, over all opposition, arid 
tramples beneath his feet all' obstruction 
to the accomplishment of his purposes. 
He lives arid iacts as if there were no 
such thing as feeling in the world, ias if 
joy and Sorrow, pleasure and pain, hap- 
piness and grief, were idle, empty terms . 
And by riieans such as these, by a theory 
purely Selfish ^nd egotistical, wliich he 
carries into practice, lie meets success. 
ipe riiust gain his point: everything m 
his path must either bend or break. 

Biit ho w different the Course of the 
man 'whose dwelling, active heart is the 
ruling power of his mind. ^Although he 
is oflien riiore belbvecl by his feUow men, 
and becb rii es irideed a ben efactor to his 
raLce, nevertheless it often happens that 
he is iri^fHcierit in action, unstable in pur- 
pose, ani'iickle in his course. Let bu' 
a joyful laugh break ripori his ear, ox i 
swe^t song irise upon the air,' and it is 
sure to find in his heart a ready sympa- 
thy, an answering echo: or does nis 
wandering gaze meet a falling tear that 
grief ari^d sdfrow ftaS forced from afflic- 
tion's fount, how duick'his heart to catch 
the s^dnesis, he weeps as if the grief were 
all hi^ own: or does his ear catch the 
low sound that breathes in a heaved sigh 
and terid^ tii'e bosom of the sufferer wiih 
ill suppressed pain ; how quick his pit} 
flow6 foirth towards the sufferer, and griei 
Staridirig ever close at the door of hif 
heart, knocks aloud for entrance. 
' In his pursuits he is delayed, and often 
entirely defeated, by allowing his feelings 
for 'other^s woes, 6r his participation m 
their joys and pleasures to step in be- 
tween him and his ends. Time is evei 
on the wing ; he waits not for him ic 
admiriister comfort to the afflicted, 01 
share and eriliventhe golden hours of 
pleasure that rejoice the gay and meri'J' 
and while he waits at the portal of plea 
^uire, or steps into the porch of affliction, 
his opportunity glides silently and uh- 
marked forever away. ''' 

Biit'tliere is another character, and one 
which we thlnlt' belter describes that of 
ouf" young friend Chairles. Tt is that 
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which embraces and combines in itself 
both of the others we have just mentioned, 
and harmonizes them in itself. Its pos- 
sessor has both a large and active heart, 
and a ready, busy, well developed brain. 
To such an one we freely bestow our 
love, esteem, and respect ; while we are 
attracted and attached to him through his 

generosity, benevolence and kindness of 
isposition, which shine in all his ways, 
and adorn with pleasing beauty all his 
acts, we at the same time admire and 
reverence him for the wisdom he dis- 
plays in all his counsels, the prudence 
and foresight which distinguish his every 
design. While his measures are chosen 
with consummate wisdom for the purpo- 
ses he has in view, they are framed with 
a tender and kind regard for the comfort 
and welfare of those with whom he acts. 
As yet the character of Charles was not 
fully developed and fixed ; but such 
were the elements that showed them- 
selves in his composition. They were, 
it is true, at present tinged, and in a cer- 
ain measure modified by the freshness 
nd buoyancy of youthfiil feelings, which 
erved to throw a shade of romance over 
lis mind, rendering it perhaps, more im- 
aginative than practical and common- 
place in its tendencies ; faults, if I may 
may so call them — though I think they 
scarcely deserve that term— which time 
and contact with the world are pretty 
jure to mend. 

He had on this occasion, while speak- 
ng to his parents, said but very little 
ibout the gratification he anticipated, and 
3xpected to derive from the fruition and 
enjoyment of longing desires for a forest 
life. This was not, however, an inten- 
tional omission on his part. But he 
spoke out the feelings of his heart, and 
these were the emotions that then occu- 
pied his bosom. And in vindication of 
the character of Charles, we must not 
neglect to say what we believe we have 
not yet any where written, that this pur- 
pose of serving the welfare, and better- 
ing the condition of the Indian race, was 
always, from the first, coniected with 
the {^an he had formed for gratifying his 
wish for a wild roving life ; and although 
it was not the first idea connected with 
his scheme, but grew out of and flowed 



from the other ; yet since it had found a 
lodging in his mind, it had ever been up- 
permost. His parents were pleased fo 
find him so generous and charitable in 
his feelings, so ready to enlist in the 
cause of human happiness, and benevo- 
lent labors. 

But, notwithstanding all this, his plan 
seemed to them hardly to ofier any very 
strong hopes of its success. It was a 
wide, expansive scheme, and in the exe- 
cution of it, would demand great labor.— 
Besides, Charles was very young, and 
there were many and peculiar obstacles 
in the way of a young man, who puta 
himself at the head of any new or 
great enterprise, or undertaking ; or who 
attempts to lead society into an unusual 
and fresh career of action, or arouse 
them to the performance of some neglect- 
ed duties; and especially is this the 
case if such enterprise csdl upon them 
for exertion or make a demand upon 
their pockets. 

Charles and his parents now consulted 
at length upon the plans he had formed 
as regards the course he was to pursue. 
The states and cities he pioposed to visit 
on his route, weire enumerated, the length 
of time he should spend in each settled, 
and last the period, the period fixed when 
he should return from his wanderinffs. 
In talking of all these particulars and de* 
tails ; in asking questions, giving advice, 
and counsel, and making various sugges- 
tions upon each point, his parents, almost 
without being aware of it, quite fell into 
his plans; and when, at the close of 
their conversation they separated, it was, 
if not fully decided, at least tacidy under* 
stood, that he had sained their consent to 
his course — ^so dinerent a view did his 
parents now take of his project. Not as 
a passing whim, and indefinite, wild ex- 
pedition full of danger to his life, and cal- 
culated to unsettle his mind, did it now 
appear to them, but, on the contrary, it 
stood boldly out as a grand and noble 
design, which was calculated in its re 
suits, to promote the welfare and hap 
piness of a large, but degraded and much 
injured portion, of God's rational, ac- 
countable creatures. 

And such a labor they believed would 
not only redound to the benefit and sd- 
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vantage of their son, but would also 
clothe him with honor and glory ; while 
it should also obtain for him the respect 
and eBieeffi of the good and the great in 
our land. It would dispose his heart 
more firmly to cherish those religious 
principles, and expand and quicken those 
charitable and benevolent feelmgs which 
it had been their early, their constant de- 
sire and endeavor to implant there. 

With these convictions in their minds, 
they were prepared to give their son their 
consent. It was not, however, without 
great reluctance on the part of both pa- 
rents, and especially on the part of his 
mother, that such a conclusion was ar- 
rived at. She felt that under any circum- 
stances, or for any purpose whatever, it 
would be hard for her to part with her 
darling son; and she felt almost sorry 
that she had allowed herself to be per- 
suaded to do so. Not only his mother, 
but his father too, would have been far 
better pleased, had he been contented to 
have remained at home. But they were 
very indulgent to their children, and re- 
solved in this instance to yield to his 
wishes. And now that it was finally 
settled, they busied themselves in pre- 
paiing his outfit. All that was neces- 
sary, and that they deemed could comfort 
him, was arranged for him, and in the 
course of a fortnight from this date, he 
was on his way to the far West; having 
bid a reluctant and painful farewell to his 
fond and loving parents, and affectionate 
sisters, and for the first time bid adieu to 
the home of childhood and youth, and 
the scenes of his happiest hours. 



CHAPTER III. 

It was a.fine bright morning in the early 
part of the month of August, when our 
young friend Charles took his way 
through the busy, thronged streets of the 
city of his home, to the wharf where lay 
the noble steamer Knickerbocker, just 
ready to start for Albany ; as soon as the 
clock struck the hour, which was her ap- 
pomted time for leaving, and it lacked but 
3 



a few minutes of that time, away she 
would bound on swift wings, borne on the 
bosom of that grand and noble river, the 
Hudson — ^the pride of the country ; al- 
ready her broad decks were covered witli 
the motley restless crowd, who are ever 
on the stir, going to and returning from the 
big city. Charles, whose heart was al- 
ways alive to the grand and sublime ex- 
hibitions of nature, and whose eye was 
wont to seek and dwell upon the beauti- 
ful and picturesque, could but admire 
the charming scene that was spread out 
before him as he gazed from the vessel's 
deck on either side of him. There at 
the east stretching farther than eye could 
reach, or optic glance might range, lay the 
vast, the trackless ocean. It slept in 
hushed repose and quiet; the still air 
hung in lightness over its surface, dis- 
turbing not even by a ripple its smooth 
glassy face ; but it was only when some 
fast speeding steamer came dashing along 
in her track, that it seemed to move, oi 
that its still waters were agitated ; or per- 
haps, some light barge bearing a pleasure 
seeking company might be seen afar off 
in the distance, steering for the green claa 
isles that rise in fresh beauty from the 
midst of its blue waters; the dripping 
water that fell in pearly drops from tl^e 
oars of rowers, as they, dipping them be- 
neath the surface, raised them again mid 
sea and air, sparkled like gems in the sun- 
light, and flashing back their reflective 
light, gave life and animation to the other- 
wise dead and motionless ocean. 

Ajs he stood looking out upon this pros- 
pect, wrapped in the emotions and feel- 
mgs which filled his mind, as he thought 
that it was the last time for many a day 
to come, for months even, that h«> should 
behold it, he was aroused from his 
reverie by the merry shouts of laughter 
that rose from the water, close by the 
stem of tlie steamer he was in ; and as 
he looked in that direction, a gracefiil lit- 
tle sail boat with its gaily striped sides 
came shooting out from the shore, bearing 
a company of young men bound on a 
pleasure excursion. Their course was 
for Hoboken, that famous spot, where 
pleasure holds her constant revels, and 
syrens, with soft voices and tempting 
words, that well become their radiant 
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beauty and seem the natura 8i3ters isnd 
companions of the enticing smiies that 
beam as bright on their lovely features, 
await the coming of the gay and young, to 
welcome them to the Elysian fields, or 
wander by their side through darkling 
groves and shady paths, that invite the 
truant footsteps of the wanderers in 
those fair domains. Charles looked after 
them as their little boat danced over the 
water, impelled by the youthful hands of 
its gay company ; its shining sides scarce 
seems to touch the water's edge, so light 
and buoyant does it ride the waves, just 
burying its slender keel in the blue wa- 
ters. As they left the shore behind, and 
moved farther and farther from the spot 
where Charles stood, it diminished to but 
a tiny speck, whose even onward motion 
seemed like the motion of the sea bird 
that swims the ocean waves, and there 
finds itself free and joyous, when the wa- 
ters sleep in repose, or when the tempest 
stirring winds are let loose, and wake 
the boiling deep to fury, steady, beautifully 
ind calmly they ride on the tops of the 
rested billows, and the mighty ocean 
vhose fury laughs at the strength of man, 
md tosses the strong ships that dare its 
power as if they were but feathers or float- 
ing bubbles on its surface, and makes the 
bold mariner's cheek to blanch with fear, 
and his lip to quiver with fright, is alike the 
pastime and the sport of the ocean bird ; 
but here Charles left gazing after them, 
and turning his looks down the stream, 
he saw, not more than a stone's throw 
from the shore, off in the deep tide, the 
large and beautifijl ship which is the 
pride and boast of the American navy, 
the Ohio ; she is a model ship, whose tall 
tapering masts seem lost in the clouds, 
while her strong staunch hulk, held by 
iron cables, lay calm and motionless like a 
huge whale asleep on the surface, in the 
bright sunshine. 

Close by the long line of wharves that 
are built ouC into the sea, to afford oppor- 
tunity for ships to lay along by their side 
and discharge tbeir burdens or receive 
their freights, were ranged in order hun- 
dreds of stately ships, that either waited 
only for favorable winds to waH them on 
their course to foreign shores, laden with 
the rich stores of the merchants' exports, 



or else they were discbai^ng from their 
holds and decks, the burden of foreign 
climes, freighted with which they had 
just returned home. U^reand there alai) 
scattered along the docks, and. pushed io 
to the shore, were scattered along the 
whole line of wharf, a counUess number 
of smaller crafts, such as w^re engaged 
in the coasting trade, and plied their 
course between different ports in oiv 
wide extending country. And here too, 
were the long narrow built canal boat^, 
that brought to the city in their capaciouff 
holds, the rich and abundant harvest of 
the fertile west. And here, above all 
the din and cpnfused noise that came from 
the great city — from the rattling of cai* 
riages, and the thundering of busy omni- 
buses, that rolled in ceaseless noise over 
the stone pavements, rose the doleful and 
monotonous song of the sailor, that served 
to lighten his toil, and beguile his labori- 
ous task of its wearisomeness. At the 
very foot of the city, pushing boldly oul 
into the ocean, whose running wavep 
broke at its base, and curved its walled 
sides, stood the battery; the great pro^ 
menade, the show ground, the breathiog 
place of that great city. 

The ornamental and gracefully formed 
trees arranged in clusters along the sha« 
ded walks, that conduct through every 
part of its green extent, hung thick with 
luxurious foliage, aflbrded a delightful 
shelter from the hot sun's rays that stream 
down upon it at noon day ; but ]jere and 
enclosing the paths, are placed rustic seats 
and benches, that invite the wearied pe- 
destrian to rest himself. 

Here on each bright day may be seen 
a modey and incongruous crowd. The 
gay idlers and fHshionable dandies here 
seek to dissipate the heavy hours, that 
hang like heaviest burthens on their 
hands, while they display to tlie wonder- 
ing and curious lounger their rich and 
gay dresses. Here too, come the citizens 
that live in narrow streets, and out of the 
way lanes, back alleys and pent up houses, 
to taste th^ heahhl'ul air, and catch the 
pure breezes that come from oflf ocean's 
bosom, laden with salubrious and invi- 
gorating influences. Here too, may one 
see the pleasure loving throng of fair 
girls, attired in gaudy showy dre8se3| 
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^i'f U^/iasT oa- tKe m^altw, and seek to win 
Ibe ^ze tdif iUie youfig^nd artless youth 
Ikat Visit the baUery, «im1 lure them by 
'kk^'ix w^ntoa fonileb ami lasciviotis ways 
40 U>4ir ai»anddned homes. 

Across the ferry just opposite, rise the 
4omman<bn^ Jiei^his of Brooklyn, and 
<m the sdmintt of many a gentle emin- 
#nde in that pleai^ant city^, rise tall spires 
and shimng donres that erown the tem- 
ples of tive city. It was a fair scene to 
louk upon, ah4 might well engag^^ the at^ 
lenikHi of ihe delighted eya that was so 
foirittiuite as lo heiiold it; and kimilo the 
galled and entK^lin^ emotions of gr'din- 
deur, beauty, aud-swHiimity,- in c>ombined 
and swet'tly entrancing poWdr in the 
heart, like the spell of a fairy scene. 

But il I e scene which thus lay «priead 
out i>efofe hiiu in all its loveliness and 
great beauty, awakened in the heart of 
Charles minted feelings of pleasure and 
aorrow. The parting blessings of his 
parents still sounded in his eiirs. The 
fears of blended love afid grief that wet 
his mother's eheok, as she. pressed him 
to her bosom in a fere well ewibrace^ and 
irapriuted a parting kiss upon his Hps^- 
llie tearful ey«6 and Sad faees of his dear- 
ly lo^ed sisters, as they bid him an affec* 
tionate adieu-'^were all present to his 
kind's eye, and his thoogltls flew back 
to 4fliem, the loved ones, and the tr«e- 
her»ried friends. The scofies of his child* 
b4»o(l and youth, passed so happily in 
ihmr company, came rapidly in review 
bel'ore him, spreading themselves out be^ 
fote his mind's eye with a vividness and 
distmetneds that made all else about and 
around him, dim and pale. It was the 
first time in his life that he had quitted 
his home to go out alone into the wide 
woild, master of himself, and dependent 
ttp<m hitnself in all the ewief^ncies that 
might hafppen to him. And all who have 
ever been, in a similar position with him, 
know, and caii weU appret^iate, the sad, 
eiulling feelings df sadnfess', thdt Ciowd 
upon the heart, and wrap in a mantle 
of gloom all around us, wheil we take 
ike first flight from the home of our 
abildhood, and looking around us for the 
tcind faees of our cherished friend tliat 
were wont to gtee$ us with smiles of af« 
tetion, wa inrsa them^ and a$ we liiiten 



for the weU remembered voices that werto 
ever went to meet us in sweet tones of 
love, in tender solicitude for our welfare, 
and kind counsels for our happiness.—- 
Instead of these, we meet the cold gaze 
of strangers, and hear the unfeeling 
words of selfish and heartless men. 

it is but once in life that we are doom" 
ed to feel such bitter disappointment- 
Such utter loneliness. We soon, very 
soon; come to know the world as it actu- 
ally is. Its habits and custom? become 
familiar to us. The happy, trusting con- 
fidence of our youthful days, the fanciful, 
bright prospects that oiir young hearts 
loved to entertain and cherish, at the mo- 
ment we part from our home, and early 
iried^ true friends, receives a fatal wound 
which they rarely long survive. Those 
whom we fondly and surely believed in 
our happy ignorance would be our help- 
ers and assistants in carrying our schemes • 
and^early plans; ^e find, when we meet 
them as men of the world, cold and in* 
diflerent to us, and totally absorbed in 
their own interests. Oftener are they 
ready to hinder, and even drag us down, 
than to befriend and aid us. The fresh- 
ness of youth, so charming, so full of 
beauty, so glorious in hope, is gone — for- 
ever gone ; and naught can again levive it 

Alas! how sad the thought, as we 
look upon joyous, laughing children, 
and youth, whh no cares to cloud their 
heaven ; no troubles to sadden thfeir 
hearts ; no wearying, warning anxieties, 
to make them /tremble for the future. — 
How sad, I repeat, the reflection, that 
they too soon must pass the dread ordeal 
which shall rob them forever of their un- 
alloyed joys, and initiate them into the 
cold, cruel, heardess realities of the busy 
world. The disappointment is like that 
of the enchanted, when he awakens from 
the spell that has shown him the brightest 
glories of the fairy land. 
Sad, indeed, were the thoughts that were 
within ^he mind of our young friend at 
this time. What if he should never re- 
turn again; what if he had spoken his 
last word to his beloved farniU^. 'Hie - ^ 
suspicion, the thought that possibly, iti^ 
might be so, made his Uood run coid;. 
and his heart ttemble ! 

WhHe engaged in such rcfkctions bmh ■ 
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these, the bell rung out its summoiui, a 
few minutes, and its last toll sounded. It 
ceased, and instantly the boat moved.— 
Charles started up as if amazed, and 
walking to the stern, he gave a long, a 
parting look to his native city, where 
dwelt all who were most dear to him 
on earth. Swiftly the steamer glides 
along, fainter and fainter grows the city 
he is leaving behind him, till at last it 
sinks, dies away from his view — ^it is 

Sne : he is now alone in the world. — 
e was alone, but at the same time in the 
midst of a crowd, who thronged the ves- 
seFs deck. He had no wish, no thought 
. of mingling with the company and be- 
coming of them. He desired to indulge 
the reflections that were awakened in his 
mind, by himself. But whoever has 
traveled in America, knows how difficult, 
how almost impossible it is to preserve 
silence, and as I may say, keep one to 
one's self. If by chance you do not 
happen to meet with an old acquaint- 
ance or friend who is bent on recogni- 
zing you and being sociable, no chance 
can save you from the advances of alarge 
class who are determined to become ac- 
quaintances, nolens volens ; and to save 
you the trouble of an introductiour they 
first attack, with an account of their own 
concerns, and then by a series of ques- 
tions in the nature of home thrusts, they 
endeavor to discover who you are, and 
where you aie going; and seem to think 
it hard, very hard, if you do not tell them. 
The American people have indeed be- 
come famous for their spirit of inquisi- 
tiveness. The active habits, the stirring 
life they constantly lead, adds to this, and 
renders them restless and uneasy when 
they would fain be at leisure and seek 
I quiet. 

Charles was vexed and annoyed a 
fi^ood deal by the prying curiosity of 
his fellow passengers, as one ailer an- 
other they attacked with their questions, 
•and stated their individual views and 
i feelings for his especial benefit. But as 
•; he generally answered them in mono- 
» jgrliables, they soon exhausted themselves 
Hi .and lefl him for want of encouragement, 
rio try their powers on some more supple 
iflnd interesting subject. In this manner 
4be long day wore away, and at night 



Charies landed safely at Um city of Al^ 
bany. This city Charles had oftm visited 
before, and was well aeqnainted with it, 
und for this reason he chose not to r^* 
main here a longer time than was neces- 
sary; and, accordinffly, early the next 
morning he left the pmoe /or Ba&lo.^ 
This place was new to him, and in accor- 
dance with the plan he had formed befon 
leaving home, to acquire all the informa 
tion within his reach, with regard to tht 
country, cities and towns, that he visited, 
he spent several days here, and in his 
active search for information, and his iih 
terested examination of the wonders ot 
the city, he forgot his sadness, and again 
recovered his cheerfulness and baoyancy 
of spirits. 

From this city he went directly to Pitt»> 
burgh. Here was a scene, novel and Id- 
teresting to our young traveler ; a large 
and most enterprising city, built up most- 
ly within a few years. The great pro- 
portion of the citizens are engaged, in 
some way or other, in either the iron or 
coal business. This place is the great 
source of supply : the fountain of diese 
two staple commodities. A dark cload 
of smoke, and dust, and vapor, by day 
hangs over the city, through which the 
sun shmes as tlirough the misty clouds of 
a fogffy mom at sea. The particles of 
coal^ust that are borne in the air with 
the current of smoke and vapor, descend 
again upon the stores and dweUings.-— 
They even penetrate the houses, cover- 
ing everything with a black coating of 
piSverized coal. From this cause, the 
buildings in youth grow old, and look 
dingy and ancient. At night a thousand 
furnaces that are kept constantly burning 
—during the night as well as through the 
day — with their lurid fires, illumine the 
gloom, and throw their dull light far and 
wide like beacon lights that gleam through 
the thick fog. Here are to be found the 
largest iron foundries in the country, as 
well as the most varied and different iron 
factories ; though there are but few en* 
gaged in the manufacture of the more 
nice and exact manufactures. The ridge 
of the Alleghany mountains^ which rune 
in a north-easterly and south-westerly 
direction through the western part of the 
state of Pennsylvania, near to where ihm 
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ejtjr of Pittsbttigh< is located, abouncb in 
rich and almost exhaustleiss beds of iron 
ore ; and beside these are to be found 
great bedfi of coal, the reins of which, in 
many places, approach the surface of the 
earth, and even appear above the soiL 

Nature, who is man's best friend and 
ever ready to bless him, seems to have in- 
tended this spot for a grand, vast work- 
shop ; she has laid here at man's feet all 
the necessary materials and in unnum- 
bered measure, and she bids him take 
them and fashion after his will and for 
his own purpose and service; and the 
blazing furnaces and smoking forges — 
the clouds of smoke that ever Boat above 
this enterprising city — the buzzing of 
the mechanic's busy wheels, the sound 
of his heavy hammer, tell you in a lan- 
guage plainer than words, that man is 
following her bidding. 

The amount of rough iron that is 
yearly exported from this single city, 
would, I think, astonish the most extrav- 
agant calculators. Add to this tlie man- 
ufactured articles of every description, 
wrought from this metal, and sent all 
over our own country, and even find 
their way to foreign lands, and you have 
a most amazing amount of iron that 
Pittsburgh annually furnishes the world, 
from iron-bound mountains. One would 
think that such heavy drafts upon these 
mines would soon exhaust them. Yet as 
far as can be seen, there are but small 
and comparatively trifling inroads made 
upon their vast resources. 

There are many branches of labor pur- 
sued here, which Charles found of in- 
terest to him. There is, however, but 
one we will mention — ^it is that of work- 
iug the coal mines. 

A small opening is made in the side of 
the mountain where the ooal shows itself, 
protruding through the rocky ore; md 
the miner in his operations follows the 
course of the vein which he has opened ; 
often times this leads deep into the bow- 
eia of the mountain. As he advances, 
and the distance to the opening increases, 
in order to facilitate and render more 
easy the labor of transporting the coal 
which he detaches from the mass, small 
railways are constructed leading from the 
opening to the place where he labors ; 



and burden can? being placed upon the 
rails, he is enabled both rapidly and 
with great ease, to bring his burden to 
the mouth of the cave he has excavated 
It is a singular and interesting spectacle 
to see the miners, with their faces all be- 
grimed and blackened with the dust 
of the jetty shining c^al, mounted upon 
these cars, come ridiiig from their hiding 
place beneath jhe ground' with their 
freight of coal, shooting into daylight they 
quickly discharge their burden, and again 
suddenly disappear, returning to the dark 
regions from whence they issued, like be- 
ings of another world. 

It brings to the mind of the classical 
scholar most vividly, the picture which 
Virgil, in olden times, drew of Vulcan's 
work-shop, and his labors performed in 
the bowels of Mount Etna — where the 
sooty god, obedient to great Jove's com- 
mand, forged for him his mighty thunder- 
bolts, and formed for the warrior gods 
their celestial armor, But our picture 
has all the advantages of being a real liv- 
ing scene ; while diat of the ancients ex- 
isted alone in their lively fancy. It has 
been reserved for the Americans to re- 
alize in fact, if not exactly after the im- 
agination of those fanciful nations, this 
Herculean task : — the mountain is trans- 
formed into one vast work-shop ; old 
Vulcan himself is outdone. But instead 
of armor and thunder-bolts, which his 
forges furnished for the gods, the color 
or form of which poor mortals never 
knew, we now receive from this great 
factory all manner and kinds of useful 
and serviceable articles : pitch forks and 
polished breast pins, hoes and shining tea 
urns, pots and delicate wrought pins, ket- 
tles and ladies' scissors. The purposes 
to which we modems apply these labors, 
if not so exalted and dignified as that of 
the ancients, yet, must be confessed, cer- 
tainly much more useful. 

Our friend Charles spent several days 
in this city, much to his gratification and 
enjoyment, visiting both the factories 
and mines located here. 

From this place his course was direct 
to Cincinnati, the Queen City of the 
West. And here again his love of nov- 
elty and the wonderful found an open 
source and a wide scope for gratification; 
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Cinciaoati is truly u remarkable city ; 
large, beautiful, and wealthy, it has 
sprung up almost like the armod warrior 
that leaped from tlve head of gieat Jove 
at a blow. It is but a few years since 
the spot where the c.ty stands, was a 
part and parcel of the wild, uncultivated, 
uninhabited forest. Its growth has been 
extremely rapid, surpassing that of any 
other city in the Union, and appears al- 
most incredible to one wno has not vis- 
ited it, and actually beheld with his own 
eyes the proofs of the truth of the state- 
ments with regard to it. 

The distance from Pittsburgh to this 
place is about five hundre<l miles. — 
Steamboats are constantly plying between 
the two cities of pork and iron, and the 
general passage is not over three days. 
The beautiful city of Cincinnati is located 
at almost the extreme south-western 
bounds of the State of Ohio, on the north 
bank of the river which gave the state its 
name. The site which it occupies, is a 
low, and almost level stretch of ground 
along the bank of the river, extending 
bacK trom the bank about one and a half 
miles. With the exception of that side 
which is hounded by the river, it is sur- 
rounded by considerable hills, which 
form a complete belt around it. From 
the top of any one of these hills you 
may obtain a fine view of the city, and 
adjacent country. At your feet lies 
«pread out a great and growing city in 
the midst of a comparative wilderness— 
you see at one view, the long rows of 
stores that rise on either, side of the ex- 
.tended line of streets, through that por- 
tion of the 'city nearest the river, ascend- 
jng a slight roll of land — so slight that the 
eye scarcely perceives it from where you 
«tand — you meet with well laid out streets, 
on either side of which stand the com- 
fortable, handsome, and even elegant 
•Jiouses of the citizens. These streets 
are lined with ornamental shade trees, 
which enliven the scene and impart beau- 
ty' to the view. Lifting your eyes from 
this spectacle, you see the surrounding 
hills clad in the rich, green mantle of im- 
ture with all her primeval beauty. The 
. tali trees that lift their heads on higii, 
look like the guardians- of the forest, 
ttandiiig at tho out-posta of civilization, 



to keep back the invading ranks of their 
enemy and destroyer. Close by these 
the smiling fields and luxuriant gardens^ 
blooming and blossoming with flowen 
and fruits, under the careful protection 
of the huflbmndman and gardener, afford 
a delighUnl picture to the eye. 

Turn now to the south, and within the 
eye's range, just across the Ohio river, 
which forms the boundary line between 
the States of Ohio and Kentucky, are 
situated the two cities of Newport and 
Covington, separated from each other by 
the Licking river, which flowing from the 
interior of Kentucky, here empties itself 
into the Ohio. These, though small and 
but indifiSerent in regard to the buildings 
and public places in them, still look very 
beautiful when seen from this side of the 
river ; they are full of large and elegant 
trees, and the appearance of these places 
is as if they were embowered with trees 
of living green and filled with enchanting 
gardens. 

Charley, who had landed here fresh 
and lively in spirits, strong' and robust in 
health, the influence of the varying scenes 
through which he had passed, and the 
efiTect of traveling, having produced a ben* 
eficial effect upon him, he took lodging 
at the Broadway Hotel, which is the 
house of the city, and is situated near the 
lower end of Broadway. Charles re- 
mained in this place several days, and 
formed here many pleasant and agreeable 
acquaintances, who were courteous and 
attentive to him, and afibrded their assis- 
tance and the benefit of their acquaintance 
with die city in his attempts to see the 
wondens of the place. 

One evening after supper, while sitting 
on the side walk beneath the awning in 
front of his hotel, he fell accidentally into 
conversation with an aged grey- haired 
gentleman whom he had fi-equently no- 
ticed at the table, and from him he learned 
the following account of the settlement 
of the city : 

Said the old man, "It was early in ths 
fall of seventeen hundred eighty-eight, 
near the beginning of the month of Sep* 
tember, that two travelers might have been 
seen leisurely rowing a small boat down 
the Ohio river. They were in the primv 
I of ltfe» being nearly of the same age| 
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ib^!were dvemiid in 4i«iin$Kprim «uit8 >0f' 
a pepper ciitiyrtnlx(^«^intlu Kroad brimmed 
straw hate, Mum uow-htd« hr'ijranA As 
liie day wa6 wsfrny they had dlra'>K^ii off 
their coat*', and thus exposed to view, 
checked c€»ttoii shifts, which coi^en^ 
their brawny amis Hnd strong shmilders. 
At a glance you could see that both were 
.romarkabty muscular linfradne, and looked 
as if tlvey had been trained In the school 
Cff maannad la-bor, which most tended to 
develop their prhysictitl system. Thmr 
ooantenances wote an' opien, frsnik c'xpres- 
wn, whiie a^ the isme Ihiie^ they-show^ 
a boklftess and resokteness whuth w^ld 
quickly lend the stranj^r who obser^d 
them, to jxidge that they would be fit per- 
saus to undertake arid achieve any dar- 
ing deeds, which fanicy or interest might 
profmpt thera to. From the interested 
manner in which t}>ey carried on conver 
8ation« aoid the serimis, sAxious expres- 
sion their faces wore, it was very evident 
that they had attteis lai»e »&me eiiterprisie 
of iiiifi6rta«ee in haiifd, and which had 
aroused add ci^sced all theii* feeimi^.-— 
And from the (lose eaBalttina^Oii whirth 
they made of eiither s4iore as they qaietly 
aaikd along* down the riv^^ one would 
readily have supposed ihat the object of 
their journey concerned this portion of 
the oountiy ; and if he could have caught 
the expressions anfd exclamations which 
from time to time fell from their lips, he 
would, without hesitation, have pronoun- 
ced them real, downright Jerseymen of 
the true blue. 

it was about four o'clock in the after- 
noon, and ^ey had now arrived at that 
aertion of the State of Ohio (then a ter- 
ritory, and with but few and scattered 
settlements, and those small, just in their 
infancy.) where now stands this great and 
enterprising city, by right of nvagnitade 
and importance, styled the Queen of the 
West. As they steered their boat to- 
wards the nortliem shore, you could see 
that they made a cloler examination of 
the channel of the Ohio river than they 
had done before ; and from certain words 
and gestores which passed between them, 
it was erid^nHthat ^ey had discovered 
•omethfni; which was of more ^n ordi-* 
nii'y kitefest to them. 

Tht hieX which thus excited their atr 



teatlfifi was simply this : ihey had found 
ftere tli»1 the ohMiint'l c>f ihe river grew 
dee|)er and approached nearer the >liore 
oh ihrs s<d« of the river than at any place 
dhey had m^arked, «p to i\m point, »'mm 
they embarked upon it. 

" Well, John," said the man at the 
stern of the boat, ** the channel certainly 
looks more favorable here, and 1 think, 
wich little improven^mt, would make a 
fine dock for large steamboats at some 
future time, that perhaps we may live to 
see; let's put into the shore and taee if 
the srte on shore is equ'dly iis favorable 
for oar purposes as the river a[)pears to 
be, what say you V* 

♦* I'm reaidy and agreed, Nat," said he, 
'*and I am inclined to think we've hit 
upon the "right spot at last. Just look 
around you on every side of this pretty 
litde bottom land by the river's bank ; sec 
those beautiful Hills jtist off there that 
rise so gracefully ahd gently ; where can 
you go to find finer sites for dwellings in 
ail the country, tlian they afford? And 
those sunny slopes, how richly will they 
bloom and blossom under the farmer's 
toiling hand ; what great and fruitful or- 
chards aiid vineyards those rolling lands 
will make ; and right here, on this level, 
low reach of ground, in future years, can 
be built a large town or city, close by the 
river's bank." 

From these few words you can easily 
gather what the object was which these 
two men had in view. It was the ma- 
king of a settlement, the founding of a 
town. Alone, and furnished with but 
scanty means, they had quitted their old 
homes to seek a new one in the wilds of 
the West, for at that period this section 
of the country was one unbroken forest. 
Here were then no steamboats, as now, 
to transport the traveler so comfortably 
and rapidly on his journey ; no sumptu« 
ous hotels, and inns, where his wants 
could all be met, and the luxuries of life 
be obtained, and where he might rest hif 
weary limbs m refreshinjr sleep, and in- 
viting ease on downy beds. 

" I know," said the old gentleman la 
Charles, *'that it will seem almost in- 
credible to you, as yon look along the 
levee at the foot of tlie street, and see 
the hundreds of ^ steamers that crowd 
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dose npon each other by the water's 
edge, and when you survey this ele- 
gant and extensive hotel in front of 
which we now sit, and see all around the 
proofs and evidences of the wealth and 
targe resources of the city ; but for all 
this, it is none the less true, that at the 
time of my story, all was a wild, dense 
woods. The waters of the great Ohio 
Aowed smoothly along, unruffled by the 
flying course of proud steamers, that you 
now see plowing its broad stream, and 
agitating its even flow. Naught then 
save the light birch canoe of the Indian, 
skimmed its surface, scarce making a rip- 
ple, or leaving the slightest motion of the 
waters it rode upon. And these two men 
knew all this. They had not blindly and 
ignorantly set out on a wild expedition : 
but knowing it all, they had resolved to 
dare the privations and dangers of the 
pioneer, and here, in one of nature's 
loveliest spots, plant themselves : rightly 
judging, as events have since abundantly 
shown, that the seed cast here would rap- 
idly spring up, and bear a great and won- 
derful harvest. They would form the 
nucleus around which should gather in 
coming years the thousands and tens of 
thousands of their own adventurous and 
enterprising countrymen who would seek 
the West. And here, too, would flock 
ihe thousands of foreign wanderers, who 
should seek to live beneath the blessed 
influence of our beloved and free repub- 
lic, coming to our shores for a new home. 
The pioneers soon brought their little 
boat to the shore. It contained their sole 
stock of furniture, all their implements 
of labor, their weapons of defence; in 
short, here was their whole stock of 
property upon which they were to rely 
for all circumstances that might trans- 
pire. As the afternoon was now pretty 
well spent, and the remaining hours of 
daylight would not afford them sufficient 
time to explore the land as thoroughly 
as they desired to do, they concluded to 
defer it until the next day; meanwhile 
they built for their accommodation a light 
camp, llie spot chosen by them for 
their camp-ground, was just at the foot 
of this street : you can see it from where 
we now are sitting. A few minutes' 
search about sundown in the tangled 



growth of woods on this bottom laady 
and a few well directed shotiy supplied 
them with a plentiful store of game. 

Early the next morning they set oat 
on their exploring expedition, and spent 
the whole aay in th^ business ; in many 
respects the site pleased them. In some 
of their expectations, however, they were 
disappointed ; much of the level portion 
of land that lay between the hills and th« 
river was marshy, swampy land; m9 
large ponds of water stood in the hoi 
lows and basins that had been formed by 
the streams and rills which poured down 
from the adjacent hills. They bdieved, 
however, that in time, by labor well be- 
stowed in draining and grading, it could 
be made a beautSul and healUiy place. 
But the task looked like herculean labor, 
with only these two laborers ; but then 
again, urged Nat, it is so well protected 
from winds and driving storms on every 
side by its circle of surroundinff hills ; 
and those same eminences would afford 
such charming spots for happy homes, 
when cleared of the forests which now 
cover them, and reduced to cultivation. 
But his companion was not so well plea- 
sed, or so ready to choose here to locate 
himself. The most weighty argument 
with him was the excellent landing and 
deep channel of the river at this spot ; 
for he looked forward to the time when 
ain advantage of this nature should be of 
incalculable importance to the city. 

In this way at night when they had 
returned to camp, they consulted and de- 
liberated long, balancing and weighing 
the advantages and disadvantages, one by 
one as they had viewed them. They 
had set out from home for the purpose p 
of seeking a spot every way to their lik- 
ing; and being shrewd far-seeing men 
who regarded in their plans the fliture 
growth and prosperity of their settlement, 
they considered every thing relating to it 
with liberal judgment, and broad exten- 
ded views. And you will believe that 
they were not likely to fix hastily upon 
any spot, before well informing them- 
selves with regard to it, and careful de- 
liberation. The tesult of their evening's 
deliberation was not decisive, as to wheth- 
er they should remain, or go farther to 
seek for a better place. They resdved* 
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however, to spend another day in exam- 
ination of the site ; this they did, and at 
night again reviewed all the arguments 
for and against a settlement here, with all 
the new light their day's search and 
exploration had given them. Yet they 
remained undecided, doubtful ; they did 
not like to give it up entirely, neither 
were they sdtogether satisfied with it. 
At last, when they gave up all thoughts 
of coming to a final conclusion by means 
of any farther deliberation, said Nat, 

^ Let us leave it to fortune, John, wheth- 
er we shall stay here, or go farther down 
tl)e river, to find our home." 

« Agreed," replied his companion, " for 
I really can see no other way of settling 
Ihe question." 

Nat immediately pulled out of his 
pocket, a black looking copper coin, one 
of Che old genuine cents, American coin, 
and holding it for a moment in his hand, 
while he looked closely at it, said : 

^ John, I will flip this up in the air ; if 
it turns up heads, we stay ; if tails, we 
go. 

With eagerness they sat down to de- 
termine by the turning of that dingy cop- 
per <*x)in, the destiny and fate of this 
great city. Nat poised it for an instant 
on the end of his finger, while his com- 
panion sat watching him, as if his fate 
was the stake they played for. He threw 
it up ; and with breathless interest, both 
looked after it as it came to the ground, 
whirling and turning over and over in its 
descent. The moment it struck, Nat 
jumped to his feet, exclaiming : 

" Heads, by thunder, John. We stay 
any how, now. I kinder thought it WjOttId 
turn out so when I tossed the tamal thing 
up." 

** So did I," said John. 

Without saying another word, they 
quietly sat down again, pulled out their 
pipes, lighted them, and began to smoke. 
The matter was all settled, and they 
neither of them were the kind of men 
that whiffle and change every minute with 
efvery gust that blows. They had left it 
to chance, because they were pretty well 
persuaded of its advantages, and strongly 
mdined to remain here ; so at the mo- 
ment that the old copper cent touched 
the ground, the city of Cincinnati was 



bom ; it being just half-past ten in the 
evening of the fifteenth day of September, 
in the year of our Lord 1788." 

Charles listened attentively to the sto- 
ry which the old gentleman told of the 
early settlement of the place; and al- 
though he affirmed that his account was 
the only true one, still he thought it 
smacked somewhat of the fictitious, and 
had the color of the fabulous on its out- 
side. Notwithstanding this, however, 
he took the first opportunity thsit he had 
of transferring it to his note book. And 
it is from that we have obtained our ac- 
count of it. 

Charles had now spent the time he 
had allotted to a visit, in this place ; and 
the next day proposed to leave by steam- 
boat for St Louis. 



CHAPTER IV, 

It was a bright glowing afternoon.— 
The heated atmosphere which rose in 
trembling currents from the hot roofs of 
the city, and from the stone pavements 
from which it was reflected, drove all 
who were not impelled by absolute ne- 
cessity, to seek the shelter of their dwel- 
lings, or the cool, shaded spots that were 
protected from the sun's rays ; and here 
and there, around the portals of tlie dif- 
ferent hotels, might be seen groups of 
men, mostly travelers, who were loung- 
ing in idle leisure and ease, beneath the 
spreading awnings that were stretched 
over the sidewalks in front of the inns, 
completely screening them from the sun's 
rays. 

It was just three o'clock on this after- 
noon, and the sun had declined from the 
zenith, till his rays fell more obliquely, 
with less power upon the earth, and the 
heat was beginning to lessen, when 
Charles was called by the hackman, 
whose carriage was waiting at the door, 
to take him to the steamer Daniel Boone, 
which was all ready to leave for St. Louis. 
He had bespoken a passage on board ot 
her, and was therefore ready to leave.-^ 
On reaching the boat he found (a& '^'^as- 
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Wttgers but rarel^^ find oil wei^tern boats) 
tliai her freight was all takea in, the pas- 
sengers all. with the exception of him- 
self, (br.wham they were waiting, already 
on the decks ; and soon as he w^ fairly 
aboard of her, s\\e biew off a pufi* of 
Steam and started. At the same time, 
add simultaneously wiUi her, a rival 
boat, and one w)iidi had bui jdst been 
placed upon the route, for the purpose of 
sarpa^sing and runiiing off the route the 
elegaiidy finished, and indeed, swift but 
unfortunate Daniel Boone, s4»rted by her 
side. Th is movement was in accordance 
with previous arrangements, made be- 
tween the diflereiit proprietors and sep- 
anraie masters of the two boats, each feel- 
ing tl>e fullest coR^denee in the speed of 
their boat, and bent upon a trial of their 
pow(MS on this trip, which was to be a 
race between their boats. The Daniel 
Boone was the acknowledged leader on 
these waters, and had never yet met her 
equal for speed. The Ben Franklin was 
t new boat, built expressly for this route, 
and also with a view to render her faster 
than any oilier boat afloat on this river. 
Her machinery was superior in size and 
power to thai of her rival. Her hull 
was shaped after the most approved 
s^tyle for sailing, was sharp and quite 
long at the bow, with a smooth, clear run, 
sitting lightly in the water, with a draught 
not over four feet. 

On the present occasion both of these 
boats were but slightly burdened with 
either freight or passengers— each pre- 
pared and resolved to do their utmost.-— 
The Daniel Boone was a ^eat favorite 
with the public, and had attained a fame 
not less for her swiftness and speed than 
for her comfortable and inviting accom- 
modations. The captains of the rival 
boats had made every preparation in 
their power for a hard, tough race.— 
Large quantities of the most combustible 
fuel were laid in store, all was made 
trim and close, everything placed in per- 
fect order, two new firemen added to 
each crew, and whatever they had thought 
of as calculated to assist them in driving 
their boat to the utmost of her speed 
was done. The passengers had, most 
of them at least, been informed before 
(be boats leJft of the inteutioii of the mas^ 



ten to race, that they itoight have an op 
portunity to leave, it they choee to do so 
on this account. But the most of them 
entered into the amulgeBkeiils with youth* 
fttl and excited spirits. 

As they ran along side by side, te 
parties on board the tival boats, standing 
by the rails on the sides of the boats that 
were separated scareeiy a single yard 
from each other, int^changed bets with 
each other on the result, and the lotsd 
tones and exciting gesuires of all parties, 
showed that their feelings were wrought 
up to a fesffhd degree of excitemenl* 
which would both blind their judgment 
and lead to the commisnon of rash acts, 
in gratifying their desire to push their 
respective boats to their tallest speed, 
and even beyond their capacity, in order 
to obtain the victory. 

They made the pMsage to LouisvSle, 
running along close together at a very 
pretty rate, though they did not drive 
their boats yet up to their greatest speed. 

The test of thmr sailing was reserved 
for the latter part of the journey. They 
had overtaken and passed several fine 
steamers on their passage to Louisville— 
quickly leaving them behind in their ra^ 
pid flight; while the cloud of black 
smoke Uiat arose from their chimneys in 
the air, was left instantly in their rear 2m 
if caught by swift winged winds, and 
borne along their track. The pent up 
steam that escaped through the steam* 
pipes, widi each retumii^ stroke of thtr 
quick moving piston, gave forth a loud 
hoarse sound, that reverberated along the 
river's green banks, and re-echoed from 
the distant hills, filUng the air with ile 
wide spreading mutterings. Each pa8»\ 
ing moment, every observed movement 
on the part of either boat to accelerate its 
speed, in^eased the excitement already 
Imrning in the breasts of the two parties ; 
and when they left Loui&ville, all on 
board, even the few who had heretofore 
kept comparativdy cool and calm, and 
were more than half inclined to remoii-> 
strate with the masters of the boats «t 
the outset, now joined the general shom^ 
that went up from either beat. 

'< Put her to it now, Oaf>t»n ! Cr«^ 
on ike steam! Show t^em what jou 
can do with your racer when ^r Uood 
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W Up ! TTiPt's the way to do it ! now 
»he feds her old iron hes^rt beat ! Ah, 
how prettily she leaps abtig, now ! "— 
Such were the exclamations and expres- 
frions that came from the lips of the ex- 
cited company, as a few miles below the 
city of Louisville the real struggle com- 
i^enced. 

The Daniel Boone had obtained a little 
the advantage of her rival, which she 
continued to hold^ leading her about two 
hundred yards. When about noon, the 
word passed through her company from 
one to another, that the Ben Franklin 
was gaining upon them ; all instantly 
rushed for the deck, and running to the 
stern of the boat, turned their eyes in the 
direction of the Ben Franklin eagerly, to 
watch her pr(^ess with the closest scru- 
tiny. It was a beautiful steamer that 
bore the honored and patriotic name of 
our great Franklin. And now as she flies 
over the waters with a soft, graceful, gli- 
ding motion, swifter than the wild swan 
as he skims along the surface of the deep 
blue, or than the quiet winged sea-gull 
that darts like shooting beams of light 
from billow to billow, or sweeps on ex- 
tended wings along the boiling deep— her 
higlily finished and brightly painted hulk 
gleams and shines in the glowing rays of 
the dazzling sun, like the splendors of a 
iBoatitig palace or like a sparkling jewel of 
the wave. With breathless interesl did 
the company of the Boone stand still and 
motionless upon the promenade deck' 
on the after part of the boat, where they 
had run at the first word ; and watch 
her flight as on she came right after their 
own noble and fast-flying courser of the 
deep. Her sharp bow cut the water 
like a knife around her ornamented and 
bright prow, the white foam leaped, and 
whirled and seemed to fly past her, as 
Ay the fleecy clouds across the bhie 
plains of heaven, when chased by furious 
winds : while on, right on she sped, and 
left it dancing on the waves that tossed 
and leaped in her broad wake. Ah ! it 
was indeed a grand spectacle to beh(^ 
0iich a gigantic and splendid structure 
eome bounding along her watery way 
after you in all the pride and glory of her 
matchless beauty. The houses, the 
trees, the land on either aide, saeming to 



scud away behind hei as she dashed ofit 
and tired not« nor slackened in her course. 
Qn, on she came, with quicker and quick- 
er stroke. 

For a few moments, the most perfect 
quiet reigned on board the Daniel Boone, 
as all on board stood gazir^ at her 
with admiration. The eaptain of the 
latter boat was standing on the upper 
deck close by the wheel-house, from 
whence he had watched the quickened 
speed of his rival, with an anxious brow 
and paling cheek, with his lips closdy 
compressed, as motionless as a statue, 
there he remained, his eyes riveted in 
fixed gaze up)on the advancing bow of h'w 
terrible rival. Close by his side stood a 
group of three or four men, passengers 
on his boa^ watching with an interest 
not less than what he felt, the sailing of 
their opponent. Suddenly, while ail oa 
board were yet absorbed in watching the 
Franklin, and stirred not, the man near- 
est to him touched him lightly on the 
shoulder. Ahhough his touch was very 
slight, the captain started as though a 
thunder-bolt had struck him, and turning 
round face to face with the intruder, his 
eyes glaring wildly as if he had been 
looking up#n some frightful S(*ene, he 
stared at him without saying a word. 

"Captain," said the Kentuckian to 
him in a low bui determined tone, "the 
Ben Franklin is beating us : do you see 
it? look how fast she nears us." These 
few words broke the charm that had held 
the captain as it were spell bound and 
paralyzed for the last few minutes.— 
Springing away from them, he rushed 
down the gangway, shouting as he went : 

" No, never ! she shan't do it, by — ." 

Reaching the place where the firemen 
were at work, tending the furnaces, he 
cried to them— 

" Fire up, fire up, boys ! Pitch in tha 
tar, crowd it into her, boys, I tell you iha 
Ben Franklin is sailing like a runaway 
devil, and is fast overhauling us: work 
away with a hearty will, boys : cram^ 
cram her full to the very mouth !" 

And away they work again to obey 
his orders. Large lumps of tar, pots ^ 
pitch, shoulders of baeon, kegs of laf# 
which lay piled up on the lower dedL, 
and Caterer elae of the moat 
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ble fuel they can lay tiieir hands upon, 
are thrust into the blazing furnaces, that 
glow and sparkle with a hotter flame.— 
The sweat pours in streams down their 
&ces and necks ; their shirts are dripping 
with the streaming perspiration. And 
now the hot breath from the mouth of 
the furnacps, flows out and around them 
with scorching power, and forces them 
lo quit its blazing front. They sink 
down exhausted and overcome with the 
heat and toil, to gather strength and cool 
themselves, while they wipe away the 
sweat that trickles down their cheeks. 
And now see, again they spring forward ; 
again they feed the devouring elements ; 
and quickly the good steamer feels the 
spur, and obedient to the call, she leaps 
with renewed and fresh strength along 
*her smooth course. The loud roaring 
of the escaping steam, the clank and 
noise, and jarring of her machinery, break 
upon the ear like pealing thunder, and 
drown the voices of the excited crew, 
who shout, and scream, and halloo like 
mad men, as they feel the qpickened im- 
pulse of their boat, and know that she is 
flying faster and faster on her way, while 
at the same time they behold their rival 
falling behind again, and the distance be- 
tween them stretching out, little by little, 
becoming every passing minute greater. 
She had already recovered what she 
had lost for the few minutes previous, 
and was still increasing the distance be- 
tween herself and the Ben Franklin, 
when the captain of that boat, who was 
a close observer of all that transpired on 
board of his rival as well as his own boat, 
perceived that he was falling behind 
again, and his quick eye caught sight 
of the dense, black, smoky, and hot 
curling flames that rose above the pipes 
of the Daniel Boone, which streamed out 
as soon as the captain's orders to throw 
in tar and other quick consuming and 
more intensely heating fuel had been 
obeyed by his men ; and quick as thought 
he repeated similar orders to his own 
firemen, who stood ready with begrimed 
and blackened faces, covered with smoke 
and dust, and sweat, looking more like 
dwellers in the dark abodes of Tartarus 
than mortal men, to execute his bidding. 
And new, too, his own strong and pow- 



erful boat feels the scorching Htmea that 
bum within her sides, and, as if mad- 
dened with the pains they bring, she 
rushes with furious speed afier her fly- 
ing adversary ; and soon up she comes 
again in all her pride and glory. ** Hur- 
ra! hurra! hurra!*' shouted her exult- 
ing crew ; and on, still ever onward they 
flew, roaring, and thundering, and foam- 
ing, and spouting fire, like a bursting vol- 
cano when the hot fires ihidden within its 
sides are kindled to a flame. She now, 
indeed, presented a magnificent specta- 
cle, as in hot haste pursuing her flying 
enemy she scud away over the smooth 
waters of the Ohio, dashing aside the 
foam-flakes that curled around her head, 
and leaving them dancing on the waves 
that marked her retreating course with a 
broad wake far astern. 

Again all the shouts and exultations of 
those on board the Daniel Boone were 
hushed ; and, standing mute and motion- 
less, they looked after her, and as they 
looked, their hearts beat stronger and 
stronger, and deeper and deeper grew 
the cloud of doubt and dismay that set- 
tled down upon their anxious faces ; for 
to all it was plainly evident that the Ben 
Franklin was nearing them again. The 
Kentuckian who had before spoken to 
the Captain when they seemed about to 
be beaten, and had succeeded in arousing 
him to action, again approached him. 

"Captain," cried he in a voice louc* 
aind hoarse with excitement, "we can- 
not, we will not let that boat pass us. 
No, I tell you she shall not do it, by — " 
(and he uttered a round oath in the cap- 
tain's ear,) " if fire and water can pre- 
vent her. The name and honor of your 
boat is the stake you run for, and if you 
are a true man, and no craven, then you 
will rather even sacrifice your life than 
lose them both at a throw. Your own 
fame and reputation goes witli that of 
your boat : lose that of the latter and the 
former sinks with it. And one word 
more: should you suflfer that boat to 
pass us, you are a ruined man — irretriev*^ 
ably ruined. But come, up and show 
them your mettle, your boat is hardly 
warm yet ; let her be hot, let her sweat 
for it. She is the finest boat in the 
West, and never has been beaten by 
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any bi>at that has run against her, and it 
would be a pity, indeed, if this upstart 
craft should dowse her colors without a 
single blow for it." 

"Mr. Clay," said the captain, who 
was almost insane with excitement, and 
driven to desperation by such unlooked 
for and amazing speed on the part of the 
Ben Franklin, and who was stung to the 
quick by the words of Mr. Clay, ** it* is 
no use to contend any longer, that boat 
can beat us ; the power of the machinery 
is nearly a third greater than that of this 
boat, aud she works it admirably. We 
must give it up." 

" Give it up," said Clay, in a tone of 
derision and scorn, " and is it for this 
you have induced us to come on board 
your boat : for this you have influenced 
us to stake our money on her sailing: 
that the moment when you should be 
most active, and exert yourself to the 
utmost, you, like a coward, turn to us 
and have the impudence to say, *we must 
five it up : that it is no use to contend 
longer.' Now my old fellow I shall say 
but a word to you, and that quick too. — 
You are in for it and cannot escape by 
such trash and nonsense : we too are in 
for this race, and the best this boat can 
do, shall come out of her now. If you 
are afraid and refuse to push her, we will 
do it for you ; but mind, if you compel 
us to that, keep out of the way, don't 
interfere, or I'll throw you overboard 
quicker than you can wink." 

Charles, who had come to the spot 
where this conversation took place, with 
the other passengers, would have inter- 
fered in behalf of the captain, but he saw 
from the looks and gestures of the others 
that it would be in vain. They were 
bent on Uieir reckless purpose. As the 
captain listened to Mr. Clay it could be 
seen that his feelings grew more and 
more intense, and as he from time to 
time turned his eyes from the speaker 
to the rival boat wliich was fast coming 
op to them, mingled feelings of pride in 
his boat, and desperation at the chances 
against him, were striving in his mind to 
overcome his better judgment; they suc- 
ceeded, and he yielded to the excitement 
around him. Suddenly his countenance 
changed ; the blood rushed to his face 



aud head; and shutting his teeth hard, 
and grinding them together, he bit his 
lips till the blood spouted from them 
and ran down his chin; and all the 
while nearer and still nearer thundered 
the Ben Franklin, and thicker and thicker 
rolled up the clouds of smoke from hei 
great iron chimneys, and still closer came 
the sound of the hissing steam, as it 
forced its way through the chinks in th^ 
valves. And now the loud and boastful 
cheers of the party on board that fast ap- 
proaching steameir came with dread dis 
tinctness to the ears of the crew of their 
rival, almost driving them to madness. 

At this moment Clay again addressed 
the captain in a calm, distinct tone, that 
amazed hiin. 

"That, captain," said he, "that boat 
(pointing with his upraised hand at the 
same time to the Ben Franklin) is close 
upon our heels ; do you intend to act 
like a man, as we requested you to do, 
and save your own reputation, and that 
o[ your boat too, while you gratify us, or 
shall we act for you ? quick ! let us have 
your answer, there is not a second to be 
lost." 

" I will do as you say, ^endemen, if 
you persist in it, but let me tell you there 
is the greatest danger in endeavoring to 
crowd on our boat a further press of 
steam than she now has, and I will 
not be answerable for tlie consequences 
if we do so." 

" We will take the responsibility upon 
ourselves," shouted the gentlemen around 
him ; " only do your best to quicken her 
speed, and beat that cursed boat. We 
must now be close upon Trinity, where 
you know we stop to wood up. Quick, 
press her a Utde harder, and we shall be 
sure to reach the landing first ; and this , 
will be of great service to us ; for it wiU 
enable us to get the start anew of them, 
and then let them catch us if they can.— - 
Come rouse yourself my good man, there 
is not a second to be lost about it ;" and 
the Captain waited to hear no more. 

The space between his boat and that 
of his rival, had been gradually lessening 
for the last half hour ; and now at the 
moment the Captain lef^ the party on deck, 
she was not more than a third of the dis- 
tance in advance of her that she had he«ici 
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before. Ami although she was running 
at a treniendcms rate, still the Franklin 
was slowly, but gradually and surely 
overtakin-r her 

" Fan ihe flames, boys," cried the Cap- 
tain, as he approached ihe firemen, " don't 
•pare the wood nor the pitch or tar ; but 
crowd it, cram it into her, we need it all 
now, the very best you can do." 

'* And I promise you an extra X apiece 
if you will make us beat that infernal 
boat," said Mr. Clay, who had followed 
the ("aplain and now stood at his side. 

*' This is truly hot work here Captain," 
gaid Clay, as he drew back a little from 
the furnace, which licked up wiih its 
forked tongue of flame, the fat repast 
that was olVered it. ** Rut we must not 
stop or tire, for that Ben Franklin is a 
inort troublesome customer." 

" She is indeed," replieil the Captain, 
"I would give all I am worth to be safe 
out of this scrape ;« for I assure you Mr. 
Clay, that I never S'..w her equal for speed 
on these or any other wafers ; and I have 
seen some fast boats in my time. I 
think she (H)uld hardly do better if old 
Franklin himself should put his real 
lightening into her." 

" Just stand here," said he, moving to 
the outer edge of the boat and looking at 
her. " Did you ever before since you 
were born, see paddle wheels work like 
that? I shall almost begin to believe I 
never saw a boat go before. But we will 
beat her yet, for all that. The Dan Boone 
never yet has found her equal, or doflfed 
her colors to any thing that floats the 
wave. And she shan't do it this time ; 
tough as the struggle is, she can hold outj 
as loni^ as any other boat, be that other 
whatsoever one you please ;" and turn- 
ing to the firemen, he gave them a strict 
charge to exert themselves to the utmost, 
and keep every crevice of the furnace 
filled up; then muttering an oath at his 
nval's sailing, he went again on deck. 

The firemen, who fell as if they had 
the whole, sole responsibility of the boat 
on their single and particular backs, and 
were determined to discharge it in the 
best manner, sprang anew to their hot 
work. And now the flames crackled and 
flared, and rbared,.with redoubled fury 
under their increased exertions, and fas- 



ter and fafiter flew the piston rods at their 
task, and swifter rolled the great iron shaft 
around on its axis. Again the Ben Frank- 
lin is gaining on her rival. 'i1:e struggle 
was fearful. The Boone trembled be- 
neath the mighty pres«ure of condensetl 
steam that was bound in her iron prison, 
while the planks and timbers groaned 
and cracked with the strain which they 
endured. This coidd last but little longer ; 
it was too much for the steam chest ves- 
sel to hold out long against such multi- 
plied, and enormous pressure. The safe- 
ly valves had already opened, and were 
giving vent to the overcharged steam 
prpes, while she was running at the top 
of her speed. She copld bear no more ; 
her utmost capacity was put to the stretch. 
At this point of time, old Trinity hove in 
sight, and like a swift arrow from the 
lunter's bow, she sped onward to reach 
that landing. Houses, trees, and farms 
that lay along the river's banks, seemed 
to fly past, and glimmered and trembled 
before the eyes of the passengers, who 
looked towards the shore, and who nov^ 
cheered and shouted as they found them- 
selves approaching the landing place 
ahead of their rival. And here indeed 
was the most favorable and beautiful 
stretch in the whole length of the river 
for a race; the waters-of the Ohio, as 
they approach the point where the river 
forms a junction with the great Mississip- 
pi grow deeper, ^nd the bed of the river 
widens, and in a broad deep sheet emp- 
ties itself into the great father of rivers. 
They reached Trinity more than a hun- 
dred rods in advance of the Ben Frank- 
lin, and all was exultation and joy, and 
excited hope on that fated steamer. The 
Captain, standing on the upper deck, . 
shouted to the passensrers on shore, to be 
ready to jump aboard, as the boat came 
up to the landing; and snatching hastily 
a scanty supply of furl, and refusing to 
take freight, he hurried her departure. 
The few passengers at this landing, bound 
for St. Louis, had watched the Dan Boone 
as she came up to the wharf, and wit- 
nessf^d the tremendous speed with which 
she flew over the waters ; for she abso- 
lutely seemed to fly, as fly the scudding 
clouds, that speed their flight across the 
sky, chased by the driving whirlwinds. 
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And taiy, moieeool an! «*esi8onable than 
the excited company on board of her 
hesitated ; they trembled to think of ihe 
consequences they feared would result 
from such a tremendous pressure of 
iteam upon her, and all but one refused 
embark on her. He was a Kentuokian, 
imd entered a( once, as soon as she came 
in sight, into the spiritof the occasion, and 
shouted and hallooed with all his might, 
as slie 3amc along side of the landing. 
Two or three minutes only were lost in 
Meeting this landing. Whilst the boat 
stood still, she trembled with the swelling 
heat and irapi'isoned st^am that was con- 
fined within her pipes. The Captain 
ordered ^e etigineer to keep on all her 
head of steam, and not for a minute even 
blow off to ease her of the tremendous 
pressure th^t made her shake and trem- 
ble. The steam from the safety valves 
hissed and screeched in vain warnings — 
t^e heat rose, from off the deck in heavy 
trembling currents ; the fire crackled and 
blazed and burned with increasing fury ; 
and the dense clouds of black smoke con- 
tinued to roll up in the sky, from the tops 
of her tall chimneys. 
, ** Hurra, hurra, hurra," shouted the 
company of the boat, and the men on 
«hore repeated thehr cheers as the Cap- 
^in gave the word to leave, which he did 
just as the Ben Franklin passed up by her 
ftern . The engineer loosed his reins, and 
quic|i as thoagbt, the piston rods leaped 
to their work ; the wheels made one or 
two revolutions swift as lightning, then 
•uddenly a noise like the discharge of a 
thousait'l cannon on ^e battle field, when 
the covered battery of huge extent is un- 
masked, and opens its thundering fire 
iipon the advancing enemy. The solid 
fnnuidiS^ook and trembled at the shock, 
M it broke in deafening thunders upon 
the ear, and rent the air with its terrific 
fxplosion f thick clouds of smoke and va- 
piPr, and the hissing of suddenly quenched 
(MreSf a|. the same time wrapped the Dan 
Bpope. It was an awful — a terrible mo- 
Qientl libr instantly succeeding this terri'- 
ble explosion^ all sounds are hushed ; the 
ctiUnesa of death reigns on all around ; 
aMi scarce ^aifi to draw their breath ; a 
IMiilg of d08pair<— a shock of somesud- 
4mi, and terrible calamity :poMe88ed them 
3 



and held them mute and motionless ; 
while all is thus still, a voice is heard 
from the midst of the crowd on shorCi 
how fearfully distinct it sounds, where a 
moment ago, it could not have been heard, 
in the haste and wild confusion and din 
that raged there ; it was the voice of onfll 
of the passengers who had refused to g6 
of board of that boat. 

*'God save us!" said he, ^' she ha« 
burst her boiler." 

As he spoke, a shudder of awe and 
pity — ^a mysterious feeling — an indescri*^ 
bable emotion passed through the crowd. 
Then arose upon the ear, the piercing 
shrieks and agonizing cries of distress and 
suffering, mingled with the dying groans 
and wailings of wounded and dying men, 
that had been hurried from the Daniel 
Bobne, as if thrown from the mouth of 
a cannon, or from the burning top of a 
volcano, all around the spot where sh# 
blew up. Most of the party on board 
the ill fated steamer, perished instanta** 
neoQsly at the moment the boiler burst* 
Some were thrown covered with scalding 
steam into the waters of the Ohio, while 
others were struck by the flying masset 
of the broken boiler, losing an arm or a 
leg, ere they fell multilated and bleeding 
into the suiting river, where they mingled 
with the scalaed, screeching and shriek* 
ing with pain, the wounded shouting for 
help and assistance, and all struggling ta 
keep themselves from being engulfed Id 
the waves, and sinking to a watery grave;. 
Oh ! it was an awful spectacle, to witness 
so many wretched and suffering bein ^^ 
struggling in the last agony of deaH^ 
writhing and quivering with mortal pain, 
their groans falling upon the ear like a 
deatn knell, to see them mutilated and 
bleeding, and hear them in faint, dying 
tones, imploring and beseeching to be 
saved from a drowning death, as they arc 
sinking beneath the waves, ere assistance 
can possibly reach them. But the men 
who stood upon the shore, and the party; 
on board the Franklin, remained not idler 
spectators of such a scene of suffering.' 
Tis true, they were so amazed and! 
shocked at first, from the a wfiil explosion^' 
they remained as if rooted to the spot 
where they were standing for some min* 
utes; but iramedialely upon recovering 
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ffWA the paral)wi8,«orfreai^jlii(l*# telnrir' 
Ue and sudd«n a calamity bad thtown 
them into, they hasteiked to shove off in 
toM f<om th« shore, and restsue (he mtf" 
lavors who mainttained thjejoMelves by 
Swimming aboir^ \ht wates. They 000* 
ceeded in aavinf^ more than ^thitty of die 
fufferersy who hstd ail received more or 
less injury from the *aeeidettt,-*^ti>e fatal 
ikCoideBi thai had in the twinldiilg of an 
eye, as it were, wrecked dieir pro«d ve»- 
fel and involved tbem in ita miii, ce^r- 
ipf theip widi pm and angitisht and 
overwhelming wicli despair and agony iif 
ffrief and sufferii^. Some in the extr^v- 
Ity of their sufferiiigs, scalded afi|l OMti- 
lated by many and terrible woui^ds, eried 
fiut to those around them, askiiag thai 
they woidd kill them at cmce, and thuis 
put an end to pains more dreadful than 
death itself. A few who were standifig 
fiear the stem of the boait at the thne her 
boiler burst, escaped unhstrtned amidst 
the general ruin and eonfuaidn, and fling- 
ing themselves into the rivers svmb to 
the shore, or* else wer^ pioked up by thie 
floats that came out to their assiiBtasoe. 
^mongst this number wasCharies: tuxtth 
lied and losing hisisell ibt an instaoty he 
^ung to the railiogafoi; support^ his two 
l^thful hounds earner eki^ to hia aide, as 
if knowing the daiiger tha^t threatened 
^im, and resolved toflave him. Quickly 
lecoveriiig his;pres^oe of mkid, he si^w 
^i a glance the full ^tent of the over- 
whelmipg j:uki that hiad come upon them^ 
pd w^tliout waitii^ a monmont^he spruog 
ifr^i^n the sinking wreck into the water» 
iimd swimmiog directly lo^oae of hds suf- 
i^fering aad wounded companidnft, he saved 
i^im from a watery gra.ve, whkh yawtied 
^ta receive him, Ihs two dogs £^iowing 
closely after him. They reached Uie 
rihf>f» with him.; all th>9teoold be done to 
^^^jcover and save ihe lives of tbe unfor- 
ti^te passef^ers, was do^^ The Ben 
I'raaklin r^niained here all day, using 
fttvery effort in their power, for their un- 
(^jfTtunate companioRB; and assisted in 
fSayiogaU that could be saved irom des- 
iiniction out of the wreek. The boat 
flfink immediately, fiUif^i^ iviili wat^r in- 
stantly upon the buiBtiog of the b(»ler» 
vhich liad shattered and fihive»ed hier 
l^ill almost |U> s^inloQs; JiMit'iatbe river 



mak ^iftevkattDiir at tiife tfwit Wherb ^Hb 
swik, tUa eirewmitaRc^ enabled thM 
easily to Mi ttp mueb of the frc^^ itm 
ylnm in her at the time. Chailiea reetV 
eted h» tnink and tto iboat of his baf- 
gage, tfaou|h it Htaa dvMiahed throogfc anl 
throofh witft wtK KJ t, Placing hts iloA 
on board die Ben FraniKn, he loft inlM 
the; next morning for 9t, hbma. 



Off AFTER V. 

Charebs arrived at St. Lows witMiM 
meeting with any other aoddents or in^ 
eidems worthy of notice. This city ht^ 
cone into existanee wiMn a few year! 
peat, h is now Only in its infancy M 
years^ hut is already hiige and poputonis, 
and embrace* mifch wesltli. It is ocete-^ 
pyirig a singularly interesting position nl 
present^-Hrtanding as it does, at ^ eit^ 
tremesi western boand of civiltzatioh, a§ 
k were on the dividing point or tiild 
which divides the domams of the r^ 
man^ firom those occupied by his ^hito 
brotlwr. 

On the oaat, atretdihig away for iMm^ 
reds and hundreds of n^les to die greiM 
▲tiaafie eoasi, and covered over witii ei^ 
tiea, towiB^ and growing villages/ Aral 
have sprung np fresh and 'beautKul ^ 
the mins of the old forests^ that have f6# 
ages uricnown, been shimbering in undifii^^ 
turbed repose aiid soKtode in this M# 
land, lay the possessions of civilized sM9 
enlightened man. Turn now to the &fh 
posite Erection :—-theref ^tended in oM 
wMd, nnpeopled, unciddvated tract medii 
ybur^^he red man's home. In thoait 
dose and grand <dd woods, the IndiM 
16\«8, in wikl native freedom, to putddli 
the eareleasy easy habits of his to^^'N^ 
Bfe^ hiffidng aiid fishing' fer pastime am 
subsistence, and warring widi a i^ini 
and sho/w oif chividry and daving, nOtUtiia^ 
€fi^ to that of die knight of olden tiini^ 
for his mistress, lame and glory. 

In^^sb pathless^ sokmn woodsy ^^ 
Charles to spend his time. Here 'lijj^ 
tlpe theatre of his laftiora and ptsaiiH^f 
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49^i^lf mUh 4^ nffm^, trijb^s that 

l}ie)r |:ield Uti^e; piAi?!^!)^ ^(^s, for Uieif 

Bm gb^jLa^cle^ whiph C^iairi^s^ had npt 

pQUrqly fw;goitej3L,naw UB^ea^ pectedly pr€i^ 
f^tp4 ti^^ws^v:^ to biffli on -tbe v>ery 

ji^s,sitj- JV^ye a |S«idj?» tQf poiq,t ,01^^ ^nd 
5fep,w Jjii^i b^ \xay ; &JC it? wouWi b^rdly 
hf^ po^^^\^ for WiP U> ^tifite QUI alpju^, 
fey himself, iiUci t^e iy<)x?ds, ^vci^, /or ^ 
^jftgl^ 42^y^ ^Uluput b^JM enf^^Bd in 
i^, >byi;uiik9# aq4 Ipsjjgig % path, or di- 
rection rather, for these woods are path- 
U5«5, 58VMek ofljy the '^9^9 tk^^r^ m^ed 
by Ui» u^iW Wwflf ^ h(e . travensi^a its 
long extent in search of food, ii). tb^ids of 
|>lQH8^^d^ftfl4 Vemaof tho^fts^^c^ ; iKteifie, 
W9*;h^s,jiiQ p^ritpw p9.tl;i t^sLt, the Jiight, 
fpQt^tf iJLQ^x ff»ight hav^ MfcM o# the 

Ktsy twt,.?s. ihey b^j^mjled in ^«4tiog 
P3 Hppa the. iv:?^ies, 
/n tjii^ city Ch?^les ,;V?I« !»? ,|U:0vidp 
liwn§elf wi^i :evei:jrthing i|ec,e«sary fop 

^i§ equi|>rae»t* dunjo^ ihei caaip5rtga.-r. 
^^M (ifejVQlYed vhesj* thpughte i^ hia 
Wi»^» ^e <SQvl(| n<;^ti twit p^fieive Jtiojw 
Dleas^pt ai^d welcapie a corop;pipn for 
^8 .wa^a4erjipgs, thrpu|[h Vhe forest ^ould 
b,e,, ajid he r^olyed to m^e eyeiv effoi:! 
{n his power tp provide >ifl?^elf \ifilh 
•j^chap^ne. 

Awhile paakin^ i^^uiries \l^p -i^y after 
1^ ?r rival in the city in a furni^l^jjig 
9^e, with regard to the articles it Vfould 
l^e necessary fpr him ta take with him, 
hp observed a ryoung in^n pf very inter-, 
e^tir^ appearance, who seenied lij^e- 9 
Stranger in the store, regs^rding hi.rp at- 
tentively t and listening very closely tp 
wti^at he was flaying, as if he was deeply 
interested in his perspnal welfs^e. ,pb-. 
serving this conduct on the part of the 
^oun^ map, who was an entire stranger 
t|p him, he wa^ induced tptur^ hi^ atten- 
l|Qh mpre cfosely to him ;. and Ipokiog 
^ttei;itively ,^t him, he , very soon v^^de 

Si J)ii9 mind a^ to , the hirthplace and 
igin of the str^ngeir, 't* here, was in 
liU iooks^ and in all his manners ^^4 ap- 

atarance, , th^t peculiar pbyi^iogfupi^y, 
at 4^ep^ shrew4 ^xpres^ion, t)iat rest* 
Im pryfng curiosity w^ieh ^^kf |it ao 



,e|^|; toi detect, the Y^ei9 wherever )tou 
xp(a^. findl^iif,., He ha4 met viridi Ya|i» 
^^qa dvery,wJii|G^e; ofi his n^tte, sio^ 
ii^xiM^^*^'' tjb^y? aei^i^ed. tp be am^^ 
presf^nt, .^V^q$^ apfl w«r^ sure to be difl? 
covered in some way or other. Charl^ 
W3^ pretty WiCll TepR^d in physiognomy, 
a^d wa^ ^^^ proficient ^i reading cha^ 
^t^sL,^!^ heh^fi ^)^K^^ hi9 r^putatioa 
for thjf5 .^i^ oft^^^ p« his journey ; and 
whene^v^ ih^ ^l^bject. upon which ^ wa# 
exerQi^i^ hsyppfsned to be a genuine Yan 
k§e\ h^ h^miJki^^ # hi3 suspicjipfti?, 
There 3$ si|ch an aif P^ energy, ^ljv<^ 
ity*, and intelligence abput them, tha| 
^y cann^^t easily be. mistaken or passed, 
by in 9e^efftf Ttey are great on ia-. 
terrpgatpries, aijid famous for their skill 
in extracting. Questions cp^ie fr^xpi 
their lips aft naturally and neadily a# 
spar]^ (I'Qrn a^fi,re, or drops from a chuid. 
The ^mc of djiscussipn is not of the 
slightest consequence— rthey are up to. 
evjery thing. Chaycles fiui^bed his busi-. 
itea& ai^d 1^ the ^tpre, but scarcely had 
he le(Jt ijie d>Qor-step^ ere he was accosted 
by the s^tr^qger W9 have, spoken oft whp 
flowed elo^e ^fys^ km i 

^('6o<id day,<air,'* i^aid he, «« a fine d^y, 
sir— rexcellent weather thi9." 

Charles, though not altogether ui^re- 
pj^r^d fpx such a salutation from him, 
w^ yet a Utile surprised by ^e pa3e 
and fs^iniliarity of tone aad manner in 
whiph ^t was uttered* He however re- 
turneji \i\^ greeUi^ in the usual manner, 
with rather a Qopltpne, and was in the 
act of proceeding on, when the stranger 
ggfUn ^ritenrupted hin^, spying : 

"J gw.ess ypu are right from New 
York* j^ir — ^you sorter Wlii that way, 

sir?'' 

Charles good naturedly heard him, 
a^nd slackened his p^cp. fje was a good 
deal amused at the pertin9<^ity of the fel- 
IqW) and his curiosity was awakened to 
know who he was, and what business he 
had with him ; for it was evident that he 
was anxioujs tp comniunica^ something 
to Charles, and was driving to the point 
as he be^t jknew hpw.' Thwefore, 
Charles 8£^id to him in a more familiar 
^ee tone than he had used before : 

^* ypn have guessed righty my frienili 
r 9aDH^ f)r^, a^yf Ypjf^ Wifl ^MwiVed Jl!^* 
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only the day bi fore yesterday. He repli- 
ed : '* Well, I really thought I coold'nt be 
much out of the way, anyhow. Do you 
wanter know why I set you down, as 
soon as I set my eyes on you, for a 
Yorker, hey T '• 

Charles replied that he should indeed 
be glad to know what there was so pe- 
culiar about his appearance, as to have 
caused his attention, and led him to sup- 
pose that he came from New York. 

•* Well, sir, I can tell a Yorker as 
quick as I can tell an Indian, anywhere ; 
I don't care^ where you put him. In 
the first place, he don't look, nor he don't 
dress like anybody else; and then the 
moment he opens his mouth, and be- 
gins to make a bargain, he shows him- 
self right out. He talks right up and 
down, and don't banter and beat down, 
as other people do ; and he has the queer- 
est way_ of sayin' ahiUM, too, in the 
whole world. He bites it clean off, be- 
fore he comes to the eend of it, as if he 
was in such a hurry he could'nt spare 
time for the whole on't. That are, sir, 
is why I guessed you was one of 'em.— 
But, sir, may I be so bold as to ask if 
you are bound any further west ? This 
ere St. Louis is a terrible smart place, 
but it are most a mighty hot place in 
summer, and 'taint none of the dry est 
neither, in winter time ; and I tell you, 
I guess you don't catch me staying here 
much longer, any how you can fix it. — 
But maybe, sir, we are goin' the same 
way — where did you say you was goin', 
till!" 

Charles could hardly restrain the 
laugh which rose to his lips, as the Yan- 
kee concluded. He was amused and 
pleased with the shrewdness he pos- 
sessed and displayed, and his method for 
discovering who he was, and where he 
was going. All he said was so cool, so 
perfectly easy and friendly that it seemed 
ludicrous and comic in the extreme. — 
Charles thanked him for the explanation 
lie had given him, and replied to him that 
he doubted not but what his remarks up- 
«>n St. Louis were perfectly correct ; as 
to his last inquiry, he said that it would 
require more time than he could spare, to 
answer it fully, but said he would be. 
pleased to have an interview with him at 



a suitable place, and when he had more 
time on his hands. He concluded by in- 
viting him to dine widi him that day, at 
the Planter's Hotel : but said in a laughing 
tone, ** as to whether we may, or may 
not be going the same route depends very 
mach on the direction you shall take, and 
that is a profound mystery, unless, I shall 
or may possess your skill in guessing, 
which I entirely disclaim ; but come to 
my hotel, and we, together, may per- 
haps find out where we are traveUing 
to. Good morning, sir." 

" Good morning, sir," replied th« 
Yankee, *< I will be sure and meet you, 
sir." 

The Yankee slowly went his way, 
appearing not hardly satisfied with what 
he had done. 

" Well, I declare now, that is a pretty 
smart sort of a chap, to slip me in this 
way before I'd half found out what I de- 
sired to ; but he is a real gentleman, I 
saw that at once. But what on earth 
has brought him, all alone, away osl 
here? Some love-scrape, I guess; for 
there is not a particle of the rogue writ- 
ten in his face. No matter ; I'll find il 
all out at dinner time. I think I shall 

* 

go with him — ^he's just such a one as 
would suit me, I think. I can help my* 
self, and not injure him at the same time* 
I really like his looks much." 

Such were the thoughts of the Yan- 
kee, as he went on his way, after parting 
with Charles. Charles, rashly perhaps, 
certainly suddenly, resolved to persuade 
this new acquaintance to accompany 
him, on his wandering and roving expe- 
dition; he thought his meeting with him, 
just at the nick of time, when he was 
wishing for a companion, exceedingly 
fortunate, if not providential. As for the 
Yankee, he was firmly resolved, on re- 
flection, to accompany him. He rather 
guessed, from the questions he heard him 
put to the storekeeper, that he was bound 
off west, on a hunting trip ; if so, it would 
suit him very well — it would turn out all 
right, he concluded, and he setded it 
without further difficulty, in his own. 
mind, that they were to go together. 

At the dinner hour, true to his word, 
the Yankee presented himself at our 
friend's table. They conversed during 
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the dianer hour upon a variety of topics ; 
avoiding, however, the plan which each 
ha<i laid respecting the other, and which 
nad brought them together. The Yan- 
kee, as we' have already said, was a 
young man, not more than twenty-five 
years of age ; and was as stout, well 
built, athletic looking a person as you 
would wish to see. His features, though 
not regular and handsome, were yet good 
and manly ; and there was about him, an 
air of mingled intelligence and amiability 
joined to a bqld, free bearing, which 
could not fail both to attract and please. 
Honesty and inte^ty beamed in his 
face and shone in his eye, inviting confi- 
dence, and giving assurance of his good 
faith. In manners he was polite and 
kind, treating all about him with respect 
and kindness. He conversed With great 
ease and was remarkably social ; rather 
disported to enter into discussion and de- 
bate. He seemed to enjoy this much, 
and was ready to enter the lists with any 
one, upon any topic. His remarks were 
tall of good sense and practical reason ; 
«nd showed that he possessed a shrewd 
and observing mind ; and that, young as 
he was, he had been a keen, close ob- 
server of men and manners, and was 
well versed in the knowledge of ihe busy 
world. He dispussed the affairs of the 
nation like a sage old politician; and 
wnile he pitied the ignorance of his op- 
ponents, he was ready aiid willing at the 
same time to instruct and enlighten them 
if they would but listen to him. He was 
a religious man, too, in his way ; and 
considered himself a pretiy good ex- 
pounder of the truth. His habits, if not 
graduated after the strictest code of mor- 
ab, were such as prevented in him a 
breach of the laws of society, and enti- 
tled him to the esteem andrespect of good 
citizens. Such, in brief, was the charac- 
ter of the man Charles had fixed upon as 
^ companion, in his wanderings. 

And a very good choice he made, too. 
Where he would have done better once, 
he would have done worse a hundred 
times. The more Charles saw of him, 
the better he liked him. He discovered 
that he was not only a man of good sound 
sense, but he also mingled in his con- 
versation much origind .wit and humor. 



and prpved hims^f a very aoiasitig eom^ 
panion for his leisure hoursi 

After they had finished their dinner, 
they withdrew to a part of the room, 
where they'could conv^se without inter- 
rupdon ; and Charles gave his new friend 
at once a detailed account of his plan, 
and declared what his intentions were in 
making the expedition ; and then warmly 
urged his companion to join him. It 
would, at least, be a pleasant trip, and he 
thought his Yankee friend, with his re»> 
dy wit, and quick invention, might make 
it turn to his account. He concluded by 
offering him whatever assistance he 
needed, in preparing or pxocuring an 
outfit. 

Our Yankee friend heard him through ; 
not, however, without interrupting him 
occasionally, and weeding in sundry 
suggestions of his own, as Charles went 
on speaking of his intentions. As soon 
as he finished, the Yankee, with but few 
remarks, agreed to accompany him, al- 
ready as we have said^efore, having 
made up his niind to this end. Our 
two young friends parted after their so- 
ciable dinner mutually pleased; and 
their plans, as we have seen, all pleas- 
antly settled. 



CHAPTER VL 

But as yet we have not discovered 
from anything which has been said or 
done, the name, or even anything cer- 
tain, with regard to the Yankee. It is, 
in fact, altogether a matter of guessing 
that he is even a Yankee ; and I cannot 
positively say that this important item of 
information was as yet in the possession 
of Charles himself. One would suppose 
that such a circumstance would, of itself, 
naturally, and necessarily, prove rather 
embarrassing, and stand somewhat in the 
way of their close, familiar conference 
and confidence ; and we in pity for the 
excited curiositv of the reader will en-^ 
deavor to enlighten him on this interesU 
ing point, and declare the name which 
our supposed Yankee (kiend bore, mad 



JONATHAN' LBRUR 



^ome^of te {Mvtieiilaito of hit fasppy ctz- 
istence and famoifB birth. 

His name tras simply Jonathan Les- 
lie, a pretty good Yankee cognomen cer- 
tainly, and not very new in Yankee line. 
He was born in a small town in the up- 
per part of the State of Vermont, and 
was the son of respectable and chris^tian 
parents. The parson of the town had 
Aid his hand upon his infont head many 
ft year ago and christened him Jonathan ; 
ftnd Jonathan he Had been called ever 
since, and probably, unless something 
very singular should occur, will ever 
continue to be called. His parents were 
both living, and had a large family of 
children growing up about them, who 
were perfectly contented lo remain on 
the old farm where they were bom Mid 
schooled. But Jonathan, the oldest, took 
a more extensive view of nfen and things, 
and came to the conclusion that he, indi- 
vidually and parlicukLrly, could do better, 
and faster, somewhere else. The fad 
was, he had become tired of sticking 
dose at home, and wished to see the 
woild ; and, as he said when about quit- 
ting home, ** the old nest is overstocked, 
and a little thinnings out will make it more 
comfortable on all sides.*' But it Iras 
not 80 easy a thing at last, as Mr. Jona- 
than had affirmed it to be, to leave home, 
parents and friends l>ehind him, and go 
out to carve for himself amongst stran- 
gers ; and besides, was'nt he accounted 
by all who ktiew him, and diat was all 
the village at least, the cleverest fellow in 
the town ? and was he not, moreov)^t, a 
great favorite with thie most bloonving, 
the most rosy ehedced, the plumpest, 
liveliest, most fascinating young gal in 
those parts ; she the sole daughter and 
heir to one of the moist fore*banded fsx- 
iners in the place ? And I can assure you 
that beauty is not mean and niggard in 
her gifts to her favorite sex in that Is^d. 
Their sparkling ^es outshine the stars 
IP brightness. The rose diat blooms 
•pon their cheeks is fresher, fairer far 
than aught that opes its i^infing leaves 
to catch the sunbeams on Arabians f«ir 
gardens ; and whiter, purer, warmer far, 
thua Parian marble that grows to human 
^enesses and ideal forms Btost moving 
in the eye« teweath "the artistes igvnMs- 



:giAed hsnd, am iht tl^dr, snowy sfefrii 
of the ^ir girls cf the North. 

But all oould not ^ter or change ^ 
resolution which held the mind of Jona* 
than £rm to h^ avowed purpose : aiiti 
with his scanty stock of woi^ldly geifr 
that he could call his own,- packed sni]^il|r 
away in a bundle, and hung over his baiv 
on the iNout walking stick ivhieh he esn^- 
ried, that should serve by turns as sttf , 
or weapon, as tfie oaise might requilpe, 
he bid good bye to his patents aoid 
friends, and eady upon a fine June mf&t 
ning lie quilted his homfe. He had not 
definitely fixed upon the place whi^ 
should be ilhimiiKd by the light of Mk 
sunshine. The eourse he was to tak* 
was West; how far he wouM go, aM 
when he should stop, were matters th«t 
he would attend to when he though 
proper; but lie tather guessed he £ad 
better go over to Ohio or Michigan fif>8^ 
pierhaps he would there find a good spol 
to hold him, if he should meet first ra# 
employment. He was going to seek his 
foctune in the world, and guessed beM 
foUow his own judgment about this, si 
well as about every thmg else ; he had'iH 
been to school for nothing. 

As he left his father's house he tool 
a path which led him not far from ^it 
dweMing of that sweet, bloomii^ ^if, 
we mentioned a little while ago, nol 
that we pretend to say he had any eji- 
pectation of seeing her on this p^ ^ 
that time in the morning, for it was very 
early, and it was so late the evening be- 
fore when he left her, and he then bid 
her fiffeweU; but he had so often gone 
that way before, and it wad so natural folr 
him to take it, that he almost uncoti* 
sciously found himself treading its dewy 
course ; and if he wanted an excuse, "was 
there not a ;good one on hand, to wit : diid 
this not lead him straight on his desired 
and chosen route. Be this as it mA% 
Jonathan took this path, and after looking 
bac4L for the last tinte upon the old' home- 
stead where lie had been born, and whet^ 
Ul the happy days of his innocent, ^^are^ 
less youth had been spent, with a swd^ 
ling heart and saddened mind to keephilli 
company, for he loved hn hoine fbr ^A 
that he was living it, peihfsps mel^rtft 
tvtmni >bat lie m'fit b^ie*ve lliat iit 
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%w^ ^1 » <a^id fticc^ ^Mit 
41414 |iefl^C4iQ^r aiHl loB^y vi)|iQQ» kepi 
jfgi^mg o*^r ins npki^ He w^aUbed ip«F<- 
^l^^a. qii^Hrter ^rfSfn iboar in tiife «ito- 
|j|ipc« abpocb^ fill hu» o>«»i ns^eoiioaiif a«d 

If^^ttiqg faiawelf qai^pletc^y^ jOfhen tlie 

kiiY^, f^ld ^e veqiei^ared Umms of a 
4iyr^ voiqe loectiH^ hm ^ear^ aroiiaoNl 

^ '^ Jo«iatl)aii«' ' «4id ihe dei^r yoicMS, ^ am 

J^IA going |K) far,^)iray wfithciut .'Ov^ bidf 

Turniiig qwokly mtoihi^ ifi libe idirm* 
fioaof ii»s^\j^fi^^<ik^ 4<H^ly J^aiiejr, tibe 
^4|ler'8lair[4a^gk(c^1r aippd bofoye .hNn. 
llis heart beat^qujcl^fir ais ^e ioek^ inlo 
a)^.fa<|eaad8aw4ke>teKur df^pa^fattoti^ 
^i W €;ye,raiid he «ti;9r(9ely,knew b€|\r -lo 
f^t^pi vihaX:\o fss^., ao oeafoa^d w^ he 
«i: her sudden aj^peai^iM!^ ^t -^uMify 
l^^eovei^fig h^KMelf he <#dv9f|ae|d: towards 
^r and seizir^iierihaiid ia-his^owii^* 

'< Nancy/' ysaid }i^, kI am, indeed iglad* 
m^jy^adr that I can <aee yioiA onte a^^aim 
}p(Si(jm I gov TiiiSfis very Ju»d ef y»«, 
aod'Irfi^e ^ypu my u^r^i^i^ ihanka for 
thus ipeetifpg 4X^" 

3ut Nan(^^ w^ from being aofaiQWl- 
et^ged thereigQiqg helle of the pl^^tarbad 
afquined sq oiveh of ithe po4|«ietle aa a 

£'xl i)i her exeeUeiU dii^poaEtipa and cave* 
1. education could g^in, had r^ooyened 
(fpff^ the fe^inga which pained har aiiid 
kd her in such aad tpnfs to address ^r 
Crieqd a.s he :pai^ed by ihe , gras^ Knoll 
if^bere she kad beeaiseal^d htJaofeH^tUi 
half an hour, waiting his af|iroaehy while 
^ dme seeoo^d slowly io pas«» maktiag 
it to. her the longest half hour of h«r iife» 
aonsti^aily grievii^ liecself with lear aad 
doubts, lestahe l^td ^oome too h^ and he 
b^ already passed, aad.sba should not 
m^n see him. She was sadly gained, 
us I have.^aid^ wh?ji herloyer p^sa^fby 
without noticing her^ and dhurry ing after 
hioiahe ovenboq^ and ai^jcaatad his steps 
in the man ner w hich we he ve just rotated . 
But not thinking that perhaps be would 
gj|iess the irudi . ihat she, really ^d risen 
1^ come out to that spot where 4ihey 
yf.e/e accuflctomed in;ps¥9tdays to litaad 
•^f^i the <time ajiyjay, i&r no. Qjkber ns# 
tqp ih^u ^cs^ 40 .#ee /hwn naud foeUiu: 



•efaamedtiiint irfie bid ^is 6iep«B0# iMT 
•Mmi^, «he took am adr of indi^fetiM 
iaad plBaaMliy 40 ideedye ikim ; acnd in a 
•tans of studied faiMevy the replied : 

i^Do you leaHy beye9ie me eapabkraf 
•daing BO ibtdish aa; action as you havt 
^rtned yeqi do, -Mr. Lertiot'* 

Jo!iiail«in,^hose feelings were kindM 
fiito Hendemeas firom the scene he had 
jtistifoiie dwaugh in parting with his pa- 
centaand fimids, aavd had replioi to heir 
salutation in his kindest tones, the RMive 
as he saw her reproaehM and sorrowful 
ledk OB she spoke, was bo^ surprised 
and angvy aft the indif^fent, cold man- 
neff, wiuch she used, aad at d^ jesting, 
•frivolBtas qcnstion «he put to him ; all m 
•tt^odfbisifeelings at such a moment, amd 
as ke loved, it grieyed him to the heart 
as ttke convietion seized him that she 
knied him not, but eame to spoit wi/ii 
baa deanest (feelings* He looked steady 
wHoiieri&ee ifer a moment with a seareh- 
iagigafce,:to«ae if be eonld read hey reil' 
&elings. There she stood, as beautlM 
as a ifraah bionm rose, or as the first 
beanr erf morning light; but in her faise 
he, saw «nly an expression of levity, <m 
emik.of pleasure breaking over her fair 
foatnres as if her merriment were harti 
to eoa^eal and^ sought expfesewm. The 
tears kad. iled from her eyes' sorrow^l 
look-n^^tou eonkl not haye supposed th^ 
aoisbostiimeitkad ckntded her oarelesa 
brow« As he saw at a glance what we 
have writlen,iliie instantly resolved to 
hasten awi|y frmn her presence wi^ 
out dek^:, or allowing her to perceiye 
how nuteh ker manner had woimded 
hinu To this end he called up all the 
eaeigy ke possessed, and using the ut* 
most p<dtteaess he was master of, he 
drew himself iqp to his fall height, and 
bowing to her at the same time said in 
kis bl9fldsst:>tone, m whteh was mingled 
mu<di of aace as m,'^— 

^ Lask yonr pardon, Nfiss Hay woodi 
for supfiQsing antything so foolish as what 
I just uttered; I see £atl was wrong*** 
that I rafade a gieat mistake. I spoke 
hastily; my thoughts iw ere engaged in 
pondeting upon the past, and I wai 
tkinkisig of die > kind and dear friendr ] 
leave at imy kome, and from wnom I am 
Uj^ff idc9MUfidng^finr a longt long time^ntil 
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Inlawing thml I «h»ll erer return: yoa 
must excuse ine theref(Vre if I said some- 
Ihing which appeared foolish to yoa, and 
as I am in haste to prosecute my jour- 
Aey, allow me to wish you a gay good 
bye :" and bowing at the same time po- 
litely to her, he was on the point of turn- 
ing from her, when Nancy seeing that 
#he had hurt his feelings, and that he 
really was about to leave her in anger, 
bursting into tears threw herself into his 
ajEms, saying at the same time,-— 

** You'll break my heart, dear Jona- 
than, if you part from me* so," and then 
in a voice choked with sobs, she added, 
M fcH'give me dearest Jonathan, I am sorry 
that I displeased you^— I meant only to 
jest with you. Oh ! you will not leave 
me in anger, and despise me as a heart- 
less cteature. Oh! if you only knew 
kow I suffered ader you left me last 
light, as I thought that this morning you 
were going to leave us all, and I knew 
MO% when I should see you again, I could 
not close my eyes to sleep, but could on- 
ly weep as I thought that it was all true, 
that with the light of this morning you 
would depart. I feared I might not 
wake in time to see you once more. I 
hav^ long been waiting, expecting you, 
and when at last you did come, and 
passed by the spot where I was sitting, 
-awaiting you, and then you did not notice 
me, I was ready to burst into tears, but 
when I overtook you, and you spoke to 
me so kindly, all my grief fled in an in- 
stant, and 1 was tempted to punish you 
/or your neglect of me, by answering in 
the manner 1 did, and uttering what I did 
oiot feel, and now, dear Jonathan, that I 
ihave told you all my heart, you surely 
^wtll forgive me, and before you leave me, 
[for 1 fear it will be a long, long time be- 
tfore we see each other again." 

She spoke these last words in a sad 
'tone, her voice quivering with the deep 
emotions which filled her heart, and 
while she uttered them she raised her 
head from his breast, where she had hid 
it when she sprang forward to detain 
him, and turned her beautiful blue eyes, 
beaming tenderly with the soft light of 
love, whilst yet the tear drops hung upon 
the silken fringes that shaded like dew 
drops on the rose her £aice. More beau- 



liiiil did they seem to him who gaMI 
enraptured upon her - from the tetMf 
expression which her sorrow impar* 
ted to them. And do you doubt for an 
instant what Jonathan said or did ; what 
cook! he do T The loveliest girl he ever 
beheld dinging to him and passionately 
sighing form her deep, deep grief at h9 
departure. The sudden feeling of anger 
which a moment before had occupied hii 
mind, fled as flies the dark shadowrof 
night before the sun*s bright rays, or ai 
the lightning's flash that darts from sky 
to earth ; and starded love, that stood at 
the door of his heart, at a bound regained 
its lionie and possessed his whole soul, 
and folding his arms more closely around 
her, he strained her to his bosom in • 
warm embrace of devoted, ardent love, 
and stooping over her tenderly, he kissed 
away the tears that hung like pearl dropn 
from her long eye lashes. 

** Oh ! I am a wretch indeed, to griere 
you thus cruelly, dearest giii. I can 
never forgive myself that I have caused 
such pain, and made those soft eyes swini 
in tears. Forgive you ? 'Tis I who need 
forgiveness at your hands ; and can you* 
virill you pardon me, dearest Nancy. It 
will lift a mighty load from my heart, and 
I promise never to brieve you thus again. 
Indeed, dear girl, I knew not what I said ; 
I was buried in sorrow at leaving home* 
and all the friends of my youth, and 
most did I sorrow that I must separate 
from you, and it was in the fond hopf 
that I might meet you at our loved spol 
along this path, if only to catch a glimpas 
of you and say one parting word, that I 
have come this way ; but my heari^ alive 
to all that concerns its dearest treasure, 
was pained at your reply. I thought 
you spoke coldly to me, and that yon 
were ready to sport with my feelings ; 
and it was this that caused me to speak 
as I did. I wished to hurry away from 
you, that you might not see what grief 
your words caused me, what a pang they 
inflicted. But I implore your pardon, I 
ought indeed to have known you better,* 
dearest girl; and yon do indeed grieve 
at my departure ? and wi I not forget mt 
when I am absent, my dear Nancy V* — ^ • 
'Hknd again he kissed passionately thoser 
rosy lips that now hung upon his wordss. 
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IfM again did he press her fondly to his 
liisart. It was a moment of inexpressi- 
ble happiness, and sweet love to them. 
Pure, deep, devoted affectioD, reigned in 
their hearts ; and if Jonathan forgot for 
jl time that he was leaving home and his 
loved friends, while he yielded himself 
up wholly to his fond love and gazed 
tenderly upon the fair girl that, still clung 
to him as if she fefared she might lose 
iiim, should she loose her hold of him, 
•nd as if she could not bear to part from 
]bim ; none can blame him, or say that he 
•rred. 'Tis true they had never ex- 
changed their mutual vows, or plighted 
iheir formal troth: but long had they 
loved each other; and notwithstanding 
tlie occasional flirtations of Nancy with 
other young men of the village— often 
entered into on her part, simply for a 
love of mischief, or to pique her lover: 
or from the pleasure she received from 
die fresh proofs they afforded her that 
4ie was really attached to her ; but from 
all such tests, and by all her vexatious 
trials, his love had lost nothing of its ar- 
lor or depth. 

It was from a high and honorable mo- 
tive which cannot often be found at this 
day in any circle or grade in society, and 
when found even then not appreciated by 
the many, that he shrunk from uniting 
.with his uncertain fortune the fate of that 
4Bar girl whom he loved above all else in 
tlie wide world. He would not, he in- 
deed could not, suffer himself to persuade 
her to leave her happy home, where she 
was surrounded with every comfort, every 
luxury, she could desire ; where her doat- 
iog parents anticipated her every want, 
'and e:igerly sought lor her all that might 
contribute to her happiness. No, said 
he ofiento himself, when his love urged 
him to secure this priceless treasure by 
her vows, I will wait patiently if 1 can, 
impatiently Of I must, until 1 can offer 
ker a home where she shall miss none 
•f the comforts of her father'o house. — 
It would he indeed hut a base requital of 
all her priceless love, to take her from 
attch a home, si^nply to gratify myself, 
while I have naught to offer her in ex- 
ohange but tlie love of a devoted heart, 
and the prospects of a strong arm. No. 
jBo; in a few years, by hard, constant, 



honest toil, if I snould be sueceadiik 
I shall gain a compe^tence, and mofo 
than a bare sufficiency, I shaU accumulate 
wealth, which will enable me to welcome 
her to a home of my own, and how sweei 
thus to share with her my treasuree 
sought for her, and see her not only 
simply contented in her home, but hap* 
py, more happy than ever before. Well 
will it repay me, even for the great aae* 
rifice it demands. 

Such was tlie motive, apd such wei^ 
the feelings which ruled the conduct of 
this young man. A plain, simple, va^ 
pretending farmer*s son, who had never 
hardly ventured out of sight of his native 
village. It was a noble, lofty, generooe 
principle, and no good man but what will 
admire the conduct of that young man, in 
all the ardor and freshness of youth, with 
feelings as warm as ever kindled in the 
bosom of opening manhood ; thus acting 
from a noble sentiment, restraining and 
subduing his most powerful passion.—* 
Often did this sentiment rise in his mind 
and check the words that rose to his lips, 
prompted by the deep feelings of hie 
heart. And when alone with the object 
of his love he wandered along the seques- 
tered and shady walks of their native 
village, and opportunities than which none 
better could be desired, almost innumenk 
ble, had presented themselves to him 
and tempted him to forget himself-^ 
had tlie fair girl that hung upon his arm 
felt his manly form tremble, and heard 
his voice sink into low and tender tonee, 
falter, as the avowal of his love was ready 
to burst from his lips ; and she divining 
with true woman*s tact the causes that 
changed him thus in his bearing, and 
rendered him more tender and delicate 
in his attentions, and catching from him 
through the cords of sympathy that bound 
Uiem together, the same feelings which 
filled his mind, she would often be- 
come suddenly silent, while the cojor 
came and went in her cheek like the 
flickering shades of the sun when Ay- 
ing clouds are chased across his path. 

And often at such times did she listen 
almost breathlessly, to catcbfrom his lipe 
the words which should assure her of 
that love which she knew he felt for her ; 
and as often was she disappointed, npt 
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ti iKwy feftg this motive Ifi^t held Mm ttil^t. 
Afii^ then sad'dmibt and unhsppy suspi- 
9ioii9 would ariee to perplex and distiirb 
4ier peace f)f mind. In vain she eetight to 
tietve the my^iery. She conld not ifn- 
tmrne nrhat ther« could be eo powerful, so 
<9bn8tant, yet so mysterious and unsearch^ 
liWe, 4hat even at the very moment when 
tihe knew he was struggling (o declare 
ili6 passbn, held him mute and trembling 
in its cruel grasp. As far as external 
md apparent circumstances went, noth- 
feig could be more propitious or encour- 
Hging to his suit. Her parents, who 
Ificercised a most watchful vigilance for 
fier happiness, scrutinized all who ap- 
'|»roaehed her, with great exactness, re- 
garded him with more fevor than any 
other young man of their acquaintance ; 
tnd she believed they would ^B^ly have 
Welcomed him into their femtly, by the 
nearest of all ties. Then, too, his own 
^rents and 4he other members of his 
father's family, she well knew would 
teve sanctioned and congratulated him 
<m such a choice. What then, is it, dhe 
often asked herself, that keeps him si- 
tent as it were, in spite of himself. 

And now he was leaving her with this 
Inystery, all unexphiined ; a source ^f 
|jiarn and perplexity to her— a canker- 
irorm at her heart. And as often as these 
#oubts and fears oppressed her, with hea* 
iry grief would she sek herself, did he 
*eally love her, and had she not deceived 
fiersclf ? But always the same answer 
<fame back to her, assuring her of his 
love ; she did not — she could not doubt 
it. His acts, his words, all showed she 
w"as truly the chosen object of his affec- 
fions. Why then did he not secure her 
happiness as well as his own, by confid- 
fng in her? 

He was now about leaving her for a 
4ong period, and was going a long distance 
'from home. This had revived all her 
doubts ; and she feared lest absence, the 
4)itterest hane of lovers, should weaken 
his love, or even cause him to forget her. 
*8he feared too, lest some other one more 
fortunate than hersdf should gain his 
%eart, and =steal aliiray his affection for 
tier, and hear him breathe those vows 
«df eternal constancy and undianging love, 
irhieh she would have given worlds, had 



lihe %tMMmei them, to hMe neavd M 
Hpe decihffe to her. Mow would sueh m 
avowal 'cMtifbii and support her d«rHl| 
his krng absence, and render more so#ei^ 
able her long separation from him wild 
alone possessed her heart ? How wo«lii 
it scattei^ and dispel those eruel doubit 
andi)itler suspicions, that had often catt 
sed her when alone to weep ? It wflt 
with such thoughts as these in her nnind^ 
that she, that morning met her lover ; ^m4 
as we have seen, had given way to hct 
over-burdened heart, in such a manner ai 
Jonathan had never before witnessed lA 
her. It was such an exiiibitiott of lov« 
and tenderness on her part <br him, thai 
his hesrt could not withstand, softensdl 
as he already was by the scene he had 
just passed through. He could check ae 
longer the burning words which spr««| 
to his lips ; the deep strong feelings of 
His soul were -called forth in all their ovet* 
whelming power, and his long eherishsiA 
passion, like Itie pent up fire of a volca- 
no lliat bunms in the mountain's bosoia, 
found vent through his Hps. And now 
pressing her close to his heart, and fokU 
ing his arms around her loved foim, ha 
poured foi^th in earnest, passionate tones 
and burning words, the story of his love ; 
he said he knew how unworthy he vnm 
of her love ; she was the idol of hia soul— ^ 
the sweet realization of his ideal adored. 
But, said he, if years of toil, if labonH 
however great and difficult, could rendet 
him worthy of her dear love, how gladly 
would he accomplish them, and how iti 
expressibly dear would her fond assoi' 
ance render him. 

"Dearest girl," said he, "life wiihyisv 
is perfect bliss and unbounded happinesa ;* 
without you, at the thought is despair audi 
madness ; all my future happiness— <4iU 
my hopes hang suspended upon youl« 
answer : say, will yow dearest, be mine?** 

Trembling and pale she listcnf'd i# 
those dear words, that sealed her hap{M*» 
ness ; so deep — so profound was the j©y 
that filled her, she scarce heeded anything 
save the sound of his loved voice; in 
bresdhless silence she listened while Im 
spoke, as if entranced at the sound. Aifd 
when he ceased and looked into her faoa 
for an answer to his hopes, he caug^ 
one gtance of hereye-^— a look into wkiell 
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ff^ heatt -ffeexniftta hernia, ^ 'Skt kmHi 
^ to fits, that Wd 'Mtfi faV bettet Mlfl 
^wc SuteR thafi WoVdscaifla rt&VCiibnte, 
^A his tovlB Was ¥eUiWii^l-j^l»at%ci- hetfrt 
UraS aai hid iytvn. 'vrWlfe at (he »*atti» tithte, 
fit Uh k thrffl df i<yy ttin ^trr^iiigli ^hfe 
wnre, fnitd the gi^iiile {)tesi*tfre df flife 
<bft Itand he hfeM withift ^h -o^h, aiid 
iHAcfh he 'had taken ^hile'b^athi%for^ 
Ilis love for hel^, and bending ert^ her till 
Wfe facie totfched hef che^k, he ^trsirtted 
tft* to hfe hteai-t, Whife tfieh- IFps tvf6i hi a 
ibttg Btreet ki^ia df IdVe. Gfi, Who "dxa 
tell the bli»s, the ecstasy of siich a-kifes*^ 
tl fixist fond kiss df love ? it tieeitted 'te it 
their hearts had leaf{)ed tbth^ii" Hp^.titfd 
•foining ih tfeat warm, thalt»^weete!hln*ace 
Wbtdd nevet ftiore part. Oh, ifherfe is 
ibhiethmg so deep, so touthin^, so Indes^ 
Wibably bHsdful and enraptuHng ih the 
tot^'kissdf devoted, true hearted lovers, 
when the sWeet assurance of tetarhfed 
hf^6 bteakB tfpdn them, tod ttie deep 
passioni^ which has struggled for this blcs* 
•ted light, feaps rejoicing into thebutnhig, 
Oaizzling rayis, that tve feel as if heaven 
Itself -could give iiO greater blessedness, 
fto dearet lK)On. 

'Such a blissftd titne our lovers taow 
t/hjoyed, tibsorbed, deKglited, entraticed 
Ih tlreir perfect felicity. Once, and once 
bnly in life, ean It be tctsted, by nrOftals ; 
^^ ^too.nWghly, Ho6 dvekwhelftihig, too 
ftlj*)ttfro\iis ior ii*f'\iredk rtiO'rMfe.aMlinrift 
<>ift--repeatJ6d Jdyaftce, We should breathe 
Away otfr life. Alid #!!!the teader deem 
it^hiitge %hen we^y that Jbn?ilhan,#tdic 
*» he was, and ^schooled ias his feelfhigfis 

hstd been by repealed severe trf^, and 

fHdiSted allrteT^t te«isi!ess teftiptatiOn, foW 
tftytrft this moment his stoidisn*--^tfrgbt 
ill ^1^, ^saVe^e J^f(fetetT^icity 'atfd^Oti! 
4b&cfrbing jojr ttf lits h^^jpty avow^ loV- 
it. Tcfr^ ^^Vbrt^nae lifeh^lti het do^Jr 
fo his beat!nt^e*t, Hvhflelendereiittrtrtb*- 

iSoWs, and 'fSndeijt <fefelings itook ^cf^ses- 

«idn of hn8i¥h6Ieist)iil;.tfndlW)?W getfiljr 
ktcifeling her slender "waist 'With his stijH 

Stin-ting arm, he fed fiei* to ^he iprassy 
idtfnd, where dft in days pa«t, ihey had 
Hi and niiffeed 1>y sWfeet discOtitse, the 
love thkt had ^^nte large, and tikenido 
Set'p todt in tSeit heartij, attd pl^rf% het 
dn thiSHofi ftistirc^fe&t, he drew *6loisfe l^ 
Nlsriiide, fdiidly h^ldhig'her fti'hililKriiAi; 



dn his mmst, 

l(Ve Win nWeattertipt to reliite Ihe CW^ 
^I'^^ation ti^tklk they carried on, MNl 
^ich so ^(hitot-bed them, fhat they ie*A 
iro heed of Ihe flight of lahjg, tireless thttifti 
I indeed we eotild not invest it wrth evei 
j a ishiddW idf ^hfe chartn it possessed ^ 
Itheta; love's l^te k tote's are etoiil^ 
ielnfiiy t^ri^te, and alfhe^ of the nMMH 
itttetfest Id the j[)arties themselves, art 
y^ dfVeh ^imes, dull and unmeaning &> ^ 
Otfrei* ; they operas by feelings ani 
sympftth}', and never crirry double. Stf^ 
fice tO'i8ay,they «at fdr moire than an hdiHB^ 
pertecily happ^y, and unconscious d* jM 
Without ^themselves. How sitort an hdtt^ 
it l^med 10 them. Dinring the tittM 
Jonathan hAd told her of his struggle V6 
keep to himself the avowal that he iMi 
jn^t made, and his motiTe for keepinj^ 
slleTlfce, and how difficult it had been ft* 
him to do so, and how often it had ulmeil 
escaped him, in 6pife of his best effoM 
to f%e central^; and although she dfil 
chf^ him gently for thus smothering hH 
feelings and distressing her, yet hoW 
Sweet the pleasure ^at filled her heart, ill 
She listened to him ; all the eruel doubil 
and saddening fears that had so oflen, and 
so bitterly oppressed her, were thus foi^ 
ever dispelled. How eagerly she dratnk 
in his words, and how fondly she smi]e(l 
upon him; &^e could have sat thus listen* 
ing to his deat voice foteVer. 

But now they were awakened frcili 
th<L;ir ottatic bliss and profound pleasurei 
by '^e noise ahd voices of the bus^ 
farmers, Who came forth into the frejAj 
^een fields Wi^ the light of the risifl| 
stin, io be^in their diaily task. Our few! 
e^i^lehad again and ^arn^peaited ih^ 
VdWs of constancy and tltnchanging loi^ 
a(nd hoW *hcy must patt. Wfistt a eWi 
df "Sadness ihe thought bt'ought to \Mi 
hearto. Tt noir seemed ie^s if it was th^ 
fltst fekl gftef they had ever kndWn;^-^ 
And mfiist she hideed lose 4iim 4n Mi 
fifS t happy hour of confidiwg love t TIH 
teats came ^gain to her 'eyea, as ^ii#* 
hig her tohis he^t, he impriWled t Wfk 
xtpoh iMfr ^Qps, and tnurmulied liis ItfM 
fsttewell. 'Bhe eotdd nottpe^ *dr tiitmi 

^\^ was toolyeisy ^t'her heavtr^lie si6i$IM 
sadiid, t^hi^ng around him '#f^ 
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fmiBy and ai the same time burying her 
face in his bosom. All the dangers he 
must encounter as he went forth, alone 
into the world, came rapidly before her 
mind ; the sad, lonely hours that she 
must pass alone while he was far away, 

Cressed upon her mind, and overwhelmed 
er with mingled feelings of fear and 
grief, tenderness and love. But she was 
indeed a noble girl ; and seeing at once 
the necessity there was for her to sum- 
mon up all her resolution and courage, 
•he strove to master the feelings which 
•welled within her; and making him 
promise to write to her often — every day 
if he could— and tell her everything that 
happened to him ; promising voluntarily 
on her part, to answer all his correspon- 
dence ; she endeavored to impress up- 
on his mind the fact that this would be 
her only pleasure, and she should so love 
to read his letters and write to him — he 
must not forget it. And now indeed you 
must go, said she, we cannot longer re- 
main here unobserved. Oh, how it pains 
ine to part from you ! and the tears start- 
ed afresh to her sorrowful eyes. She 
pressed her lips to his once more ; then 
pressing her hand, he murmured, God 
bless you, dearest girl : and with bursting 
hearts they parted. 

Such were some of the facts connected 
with the biography of our hero's com- 
panion ; and now more than two years 
had elapsed since he left his home and 
parted from his Nancy. And had he 
forgotten her? you perhaps ask. No, 
we answer, never ; not for an hour, for a 
nioment even, had his faithful heart 
ceased to adore her. It was his greatest 
dejight, his dearest pleasure, to think of 
her ; and manfully, nobly had he strug- 
gled on, to secure the means which 
should enable him to return, and make 
her his own happy wife. His promises 
of writing to her, had they been kept? 
Yes, we answer to his credit, they had 
been more fully, more punctually, more 
promptly remembered and fulfilled, than 
are such promises, often, even by those 
whose opportunities and facilities, and 
•U attending circumstances should war- 
rant with the greatest certainty the ac- 
fiomplishment of their engagements of 
^is nature : and much benefit had he de- 



rived from 8uch a course* True to hmi 
word, and in answer to the promptii^ 
of her doating heart, she had answered 
all his letters promptly, and often had 
she done more ; and thus had she kept 
alive and vigorous her influence over him. 
while at the same time it restrained ana 
checked his lower and debasing desiresw 
The last letter had been written but a few 
days before the meeting which took 
place between himself and our henH 
and in it he informed her that he was 
just about leaving for St Louis ; and that 
his design was to go from that city still 
farther west, for the purpose of trading 
with the Indians for furs. 

How far his plans had been facilitated 
by Charles, without his knowledge, how- 
ever, we have already seen. During hi* 
absence from home, he had been en- 
gaged in a variety of employments, and 
had visited many places in the west. 

He had, moreover, been remarkably 
successful in accumulating property, and 
was now able to do business in the man- 
ner he proposed, from his own funds.—* 
We think we have now said sufficient, 
concerning him, to satisfy the curiosity 
of the reader; but we have cliiefly made 
this digression for the reason, that here- 
after, his fortunes and interests were to 
become so completely identified and 
blended with those of our hero; and we 
will now, most patient and weary pem- 
ser, resume the thread of our discourse. 

We left our young friends after theii 
conference, highly satisfied with each 
other; and also fully agreed as to the 
plan they would pursue. And now they 
lost no time in entering upon their prep- 
aration for their long campaign. They 
expected not to return, for several montlu 
at least; and all that was necessary for 
their outfit in this long journey in the 
wilderness, was to be procured here, ae 
there is no place beyond this on theb 
route, where they could so well accom- 
modate themselves, even if they should 
be able to obtain what was necessary for 
them, at all. Charles knew very little 
what would be necessary for them to 
take with , them ; and therefore yielded 
very readily to the advice and suggestionf 
of Jonathan, who seemed to be perfectly 
at home and familiar with the business « 
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conversation With Charles, in a clear and 
distinct form, and oftentimes with an el* 
egance of style and eloquence of manner, 
that surprised as much as it delighted 
him, and caused him to look upon him 
as altogether a different person from what 
he had supposed him to be at first. New 
traitis of character every day appeared to 
the observing minds of these young men 
in each other, which served to cement 
closer and strengthen the ties of friendship 
and intimacy which had so suddenly 
arisen between them, and which now 
bound them to each other. During the 
time they had spent together, they had 
each related some of the facts pertaining 
to their past lives, and given some ac 
count of their families. In this way 
they came to the discovery of a fact in- 
teresting to both; but of this we wiD 
speak in the following chapter 
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By liis advice they laid in a plentiful [ views, too, were expressed, when ill 
iupply of powder and shot, bullets and 
caps for their guns; they also provided 
themselves with fishing tackle,intending to 
follow this sport, of which they were both 
rery fond, whenever occasion offered. — 
Then there was their blankets, and bed- 
ding, their cooking utensils, &c., &c., all 
of which Jonathan looked after, and ac- 
quitted himself with great credit. Their 
•apply of clothing was a separate and 
individual matter ; though upon this point 
Jonathan took the liberty to give his 
opinion and counsel, which Charles wil- 
lingly followed, and had great reason 
thereafter lo be thankful for. Charles 
was surprised at the still and celerity 
with which all these arrangements were 
made and carried into eSect; without 
bustle or delay, Jonathan went forward, 
^nd in less than half the time he had 
allotted to this duty, and which he really 
ftnd fully expected it would occupy him, 
they were all accomplished, everything 
packed, and ready to be sent on. Be- 
tide all these, there was the stock of 
fancy goods Jonathan had to supply for 
himself, and which he was to exchange 
with the Indians for their furs. With 
equal dispatch and celerity these were 
attend erl to, and in less than a week from 
the date of their acquaintance, they were 
ready to leave. During this time as a mat- 
ter of course, the young men had been 
much together, and their mutual resrard 
for each other, had much increased. — 
They had laid the basis for a strong and 
lasting friendship. Jonathan was no 
more amazed at the noble and elevated 
iontiments which fell from our friend 
Charles' lips in their conversation, and' 
by the learning he displayed, and the 
9trong arguments with which he sup- 
ported his opinions and principles of ac- 
Uou, as well^ his belief upon all sub- 
iects which were presented to him, than 
ne wa9 attached and attracted towards 
^m for , his generosity and kindness, 
which he every day had occasion to no- 
tice. And Charles, on his part, could 
l^ut admire the ready address and skill 
which, his companion displayed on all 
occasions ; the sound, practical, common 
tense which he used on all subjects, and 
cKe bold, manly course he pursued. His 



CHAPTER Vn. 

The important and interestmg disco?* 
ery which we referred to in the latt 
chapter, was one which came to light 
from the account of their families. It 
revealed to them the fact that they were 
related to each other by dearer ties than 
they had dreamed of. The reader will 
recollect that we mentioned, in the early 
part of our history, that the mother of' 
our hero was the daughter of Mr. Leslie, 
of New York ; and, also, that Jonathan's 
family name was Leslie. The fact es- 
caped the notice of Charles when it was 
first mentioned, but afterwards, when he 
became better acquainted, he called ths 
attention of his companion to it. Jona- 
than at once said to him, 

" I guess you are my cousin, Charles , 
for my father has a cou&in in New York 
that answers to your account of youf 
mother's father, whose name is Leslie^ 
and who is a man of great wealth, and 
has been a merchant." 

After several farther inquiries on botR 
sides, and answers by each, the^' both 
came to the conclusion that it was indeed 
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C, sgod that they were cousius. They 
Ah found new caii«e tok congratulate 
Qach other on thia discovery* and il 
t^n/Jed to stj^engthen and opn^m the 
friendship they already felt for each, 

Their arrang^^nent^ completed, with- 
cyut delay^they biisliencd onward on their 
Wiraey. It \vi\a ^ an early hour in 
(Ue morning they left ibeir hotel, and 
^mharked om ho'urd the boat which w^ 
y» tipilve t)ie]» up the Missouri river. It. 
wua ^)teir puipnae to continue up the 
ili^'er as far a& its western fork, where 
tbey desipied to le^ve the boat, and con- 
^nue along this ibrk of the river. They 
lAude tlieir jourRcy on the boat pleas- 
antly and speedily, andj leaving her ^t 
tlie xiesi^naied spot, pushed their way 
west,, to a i^mall place which had be* 
<^ine a fcijivoiia rendezvous for trappei:& 
and hunters, llere, in the fall of the 
year, was their head quarters, and here 
they formed into parties, and here, too, 
they purchased the little articles they 
might want, and which they had forgot- 
ten to take elsewhere. When they first 
arrived, the i^cNSt ipip^i|antl>^siness was 
to find and secure a guide, who should 
4i]^t t^eir route and remain w^h them 
^MTtng their winter's campaign. The^ 
were usually found among the half- 
^eeds, who were well titted for the 
QiP^ce. Having acquired b^Xh the lan- 

Juage of the white noian ^nd also the In- 
^an, they could serve as interpreters 
between the two parties ; but more espe- 
c^lly were they desirable on Recount of 
their thorough and complete knowledge 
^f the pdvthless wilderness through which 
Q|ir bold hunters roam in search of game* 
When our two young friends arrived 
here* their first object was^ I say, to find 
iuph a guide ; ana here Charles depend- 
ed much on the skill, ^nd address, and 
acuteness of his Yankee cousin, for suc- 
cess in their choice and efibrts. There 
W^re but few at the haunt when they 
"tiriv^d, it being yet rather early for 
lutnting parties to assemble; but, never- 
Iheless, Jonathan was not long before he 
•aw the man upon whom his choice fell, 
Kud who would be the num if he could 
\«9 persuaded, induced, or hired to accom- 

ijtif^ IJe W9« ^ h^fTbre^d— his 



molhec wa^ a Delaware* a^d his father ji 
Frenchman, who, abandoning his peophii^ 
Uved with the tribe, and suiopted their, 
wild, roving habits of life. This h^fr 
bceed, who had attracted the attention jq| 
JonathaHo^ was a noble specimen of m.^^, 
physically ^t least, and no one who sa.if< 
could but notice him. More than sigi 
feet in height, he was straight as th^ 
arrow- thai he formed to his woodlai^cl 
bow ; in proportions he w^ exceed ing;lY 
graceful and beautiful, ; his symmeuic^ 
a^d well-formed limbs were well an4 
closely knit together, and indicative of 
great strength* ¥e plainly showed the. 
feaitures ana characteristics of both rac68^ 
which weire harmoniously blended i^i 
him. There were, howe,ver, two foa- 
tu;:e.s of the red skin which no Indian 
ei(er possessed more marked than did| 
this half-breed, namely, his eye and hair. 
His eye had all that piercing keenness 
I and d^^zling brightness for which th€ 
Noxth American Indian is remarkable t 
whjan aroused, it seeined tQ glow lik« 
Liquid fire, and you could see the light- 
ning sparks in its fiash, a|id sharp and! 
searching as the eagle's was the gazA 
with which he scrutinized all who ap- 

firoached him. The other peculiarly 
ndian feature was his long, glossy blacK 
hairi which hung in thick, luxurianl 
locks, straight as a gan, down the sides 
of his face, and fell over his neck and 
shoulders. Both his hair and eyes wer© 
blacjk as the raven's wing, or like the 
polished jet. 3ut with m this, in mor. 
ments of social converse, or in his hours, 
of quiet repose, no fs^ce could wear a 
milder or more winning aspect than did 
his. It at once challenged your con6- 
dence and invited trust; you would^ 
without hesitation, pronounce him a geii 
erouSy kind, true man ; but, at the sam« 
tin^e. Que not to be trifled with or pr6r 
voked. There was that lurking in his 
eye which cautioned you to beware anc^ 
anger him Qot. In his habits and maQ*>; 
ners he follQwed his free born sava|^ 
ancestoi:s : usually he seenoied thought* 
foU sind appeared wrapt in his own f^. 
ijlectipna and communings : sitting }fj 
himself alone, he remained long mptioii* 
leS9> 9nd regardless of all that passe# 
^r^nd bim;,.and when ipinglujg w*ti^ 
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\0. ever iweaerved ^t sloioisiii; and 
fiialmness tor which the ludian is so re* 
iBkaxkahle; he manifested no siirpriseat 
those events or spectacles whk^ W4^9]d 
CAJUse his white covipaiuons to hurst 
forth in some external show of feeling ; 
tml seemed ever ready, ever pi^ai^ed for 
IRhat might come, never taken, uneypectf 
odly or by surprise 

Charles and Jonathan phfl^eired hiw^ 
^^y closely the Hrat day after their 

. arrival there, and had some conv^risatioa 
««Lth him. He ap^aa^d to be struck 
with their appearance, apd showed an 
interest in them ; and, on thek part, they 
were both much surprise sm|d pleased 
with the intelligence he manifested, the 
k|»owledge which he s)^owed himself 
possessed of upon all the subjects they 
apoke of, and the m^l^ generous senU- 
ilients he uttered, in sin^ple but attractive 
language. He was a maii in y^j^s, past 
-itie prime of life ; being, as he told 
ibem, upwards of forty years of age; 
yet did he display in hia motions, in his 
ways, and there appear^^ also* in bis 
form, all the vigor and sprjghdiness of 
active youth and strong manhood. At 
night, when they retired 9k)Ae to their 
■leeping apartment, he formed the sub- 
ject of their consultati^. They both 
acknowledged themselves fav^QraUy w-^ 
pressed in regard to him ; and it was 
their spontaneous, quick resolutiou, the 
<iext morning, to endeavor to find out 
what was possible to be known concern- 
ing him fi^om the owner of the hut 
where they were, and, in euery way 
within their reach, to beeonie iuforn^ed 
concerning him ; and,; if what Ifaey could 
gather ^specting him should he favora^ 
hie, to make their proposals to him at 
once. According];y, the next morning* 
they took the first opportunity, wheu he 
was absent, to questian their host about 
him. In reply to their interrogatories, 
he told them that he was the hoidest and 
laost expert hunter in that r?gipn. ** His 

*^i^m with that long rifle you see by his 
m^e is deadly — sure as a thunderbolt," 
«Aid he. '* Old Le Beaux can hit the. 
^e of a squirrel at the distance of a 
Mttndred yards, time after time,, so loi^ 
m. he will fife» and never wm mft wjf 



ftom the spol he Bim$^ ^t^ BiHi" sayi. 
he»/*that is not the most rc»markahl^ 
thing about him^: be was wonderfiyi^ 
knowings he said, and eould teU tha* 
wide forest as well as the wb^. 
man could the streets of his city; aa/^ 
he could read the sky and tlie sigiis el 
the weather, as the white ma<n reada his 
book; and besid/^s/' said he, ''old J^ 
Beaux iaa christian aCter his fashion, and 
a very §ood fashion it ia tof>,'' said h^v 
*' and many of your talkative, clampEou#. 
christians, that live in your christian lannl, 
would he aU the better for karning of 
him how tci do like a christian. I wii^, 
indeed, there were many more like him. 
When the peior are sufferinja, and in 
trouble, he conaes to them with asjual- 
auce; suppdies their waats, and on^jr 
sta^s with them until they can hdip them* 
selvesr then l^ves itvem* It matters uo4 
to him whether they he white men^c^ 
red skins, they aU alike find a friend iii^ 
him ; and all the hunters that dwell in 
the traqkless region |Hat lies West a£ 
here, know him, aijbd love to have in. 
hi^ a fmeod* Qfteft lias he saved the 
lives of the roving parties tliat range the 
woods, when attacked by the savagefi, 
either by warning them befere hand, a^ 
preparing them by putting them on }bm3f 
guard, or else by suddenly a|)^earing m 
the mid^t of them at the moment of perils 
and guiding and proteoting them. Ahl'^ 
said he, "1 could teil you some ^i&fim 
about bis deeds that would make yoiH^ 
eyeB stare, and your mouth gape to hoav, 
and which you would believe impossiblj^. 
for one man alone to accomplish. He ip. 
both (eared and loved by the red skins I 
and ano^ng all the tribes that roam the* 
Imnting grounds, he has warm, fasir 
friends, &at arc ever ready to assiM 
him ; and all those hands of hunteiet 
w^o.are known to be his friends ^mi% 
respected by them* Pare aay tribe 
slight the claims those bands ba\^ 1% 
protection through his. infiuenee, .aji4^ 
presume to injure themt terrible is t|Mi 
venetance he takes for such an effeofe* 
And often had the various tribes yniijA 
were stnarting under the infliction of 9% 
cent punishment, endeavored to cc^tHiV^ 
a4id destroy him* and as ollte^ had h^hi^^^ 
f^d their AttepfOSyvawi fAQ4^^ 9,1 iMk 
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cnnning-; even when all things seemed 
•gainst him, and seemed as if all chanee, 
all hope of escape were gone, had he in 
a wonderful, bold, and nndaimted way 
Mved himself: extricating himself from 
the very meshes of their cunning and 
treachery. 

" But," said he, on hearing the object 
for which they sought him, ** I doubt if 
you can induce him to go with you. He 
IS not one who hires himself out as a 
^ide. All that he does, he does volun- 
tarily, and will receive no reward for his 
labors. He gives often, always, but 
never receives, and besides, he is fond 
of being alone by himself. All alone, 
save only the company of ths^ shaggy, 
large dog, you see ever at his heels, or 
by his side, he goes through the whole 
range of forest that lies between the 
white settlements and the Pacific ocean. 
In the course of the winter he visits the 
many hunters' camps that are pitched in 
the midst of the thick, dense forests, or 
by the sid^ of the running brooks, or on 
the margin of some crystal lake, and 
gladdens all and each with the thoughts 
and feelings of safety which his presence 
near them and with them always brings. 
Sometimes you hear of him hundreds of 
miles at the cold, frozen North, where 
the hardy hunter pursues his wild game ; 
and soon again he is seen away off at the 
mouth of the Columbia river, or else 
without notice or hint of his coming, he 
walks into my cabin here. If there is 
any trouble any where he is pretty sure 
sbon to be where it exists, and all is re- 
stored to peace as soon as he appears.-— 
The Indians hold him in reverence and 
awe, as the creature of a higher world ; 
and the hunters, bold as they are, tremble 
with fear at the thought of angering him. 
I said he traveled alone. There is one 
who often accompanies him, and only 
one. He is a young Indian of a division 
of the Pawnee tribe, who m^ny years 
ago separated from the main rflbe and 
Ihred apart by themselves t some say he 
is Le Beaux's son, but I don't believe 
that. But it is true he loves the young- 
tier as much as he could were he his own 
fl^h and blood ; and always kieeps his 
eye upon him, and always is at his side 
#hen the boy is in peril ; but that is not 



often, for the boy is much like old Id 
Beaux, and lives after his fashion. And 
he is, to be sure, the finest Indian I ever 
saw, and already has he won a name 
known far and wide, as a brave hunter, 
and warrior too. His name is Ottahon* 
tas." 

Here the host was interrupted in his 
narrative, and being called out, left oui 
friends to form their plans, and determine 
them as best they might with the inform 
mation which he had given them. Botlf 
were pleased, even delighted, with the 
character of Le Beaux, as painted by 
their host ; and their determination was 
concluded, fixed without further delay, to 
attach him to their party if possible. If 
possible, I say, for it must be confessed 
they were not now so sanguine as yes 
terday, in their expectations of success 
on this point. A few minutes after the 
host had left the room, Charles, thinking 
of his dogs which he had brought with 
him, and which were left in front of the 
door, went out to look after them. He 
valued them very highly for iheir real 
worth, as well as from the fact that they 
were a gift to him from one of his most 
esteemed and beloved friends. They 
were indeed noble dogs, being real blood 
hounds, large and strong, and well trained 
in the chase. These animals, as it is 
well known, are of rather savage nature , 
not sociable and playful like other breedf 
of dogs : even in early youth they wea? 
long faces, and bear a haughty, stem as- 
pect, which keeps both man and beast at 
a respectful distance. Their deep-set, 
blood-shot eyes, have a cross, ferocious 
look, that speaks a warning to the med* 
dler which he had certainly better re- 
ceive. Nature seems to have fittdd them 
on purpose for the bloody work they 
love so well to do. The obstinacy and 
ardor with which they continue on the 
chase, is truly wonderful and astonish- 
ing ; so long as they can run, or even, 
walk, will they follow their prey. But 
Charles was very much surprised when - 
he came out of the hut to find his two 
hounds standings at Le Beaux's side, re-' 
ceiving his attentions very gladly, and 
apparently on the most amicable terms 
with him. 'His own dog, too, was with 
them, and they appealed to have agreed 
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Uikp^B the pe^i^i altl^oi|gh-it was evi!^ 
d^tiy hard work for the bfdf-br«ed£a^ 
TQrite to biook the presence of thjeae 
i^aqger;?, and wUpcfss his piaster stco* 
iM^g, their 9QM)ptK cp^^ with his bapdaV 
a^d pccaaionally a low h^f-suppressed 
grpwl would Issu^ f)i^m hi^o, and his 
<y;]|^n^ ipouth wiwtd di^phiyapair of 
hi^, i^^^i ^rmed with white strong 
t^eth;, but :^ft bPWds pn seeing their 
q^as^^iosi^i^q^iued X« Beaux and 
c^gin^ Up U> Chai^^e^ w^^ggi^g theur ^ails 
1^ testifying fth^ ipjM wi^ seeing 

y^TThpse a^e.twoijpble dogs of youirs, 
rifc," s^id jQe Be^^ in a plisa«^nt, lively 
one,, appearing tp a^ipire them; while he 
igpke, ^d Ipokiiig }^r jibefp. 

"Tbey are yery fine dogs, ind^d," 
replied Chariest " ^^l value them very 
n^h, but, si^,^' 9^d b^ *^yp* are the 
i^.pfucsontbat has ever attempted to 
cj^e^ them and succeeded* They are 
not usually, I may say never,, much dis^ 
(^llfed ta.make frwds. Twith^sJ^ra^ger^ 
Qiirea to suder ,^ny advances from tbem; 
and I must cpufesa that I w^ a good 
deal s;9rpirifed to see.tbem ^i yiwf pide 
when i came out hiere." 

*^CIib," replied Le ffe^uo;, " that is not 
v^ ^trang^y. sir, for 1 Ipye a dcig very 

RijHx?b*.aj^I pft^a tb^ ^^t^theylwow 
a good deal more tbaiv^m^y men do,^nd 
Ib^y cert^nly pfjtea are a|^ppd deal-bet- 

tff'frjenda4iajRnr^ian4faJ^ I never 
MWr?t,dqg yet th^iwpuld not jwwwer my 
k^ Ty^s by ^frectiQ|),,and upieeasiog de- 
^y^Moi^^and I ney^r/qu^d one that injured 
mq^ Tb^l^e dogs, IfJl^m nptmv^hmis^ 
t^efl, ace full blpoded bounds, and very 
^ijcypjpa of .their breed they ai^^ too, 
r.p^ judge from Aeir Ifoks: may I 
you where yoU phtaiped thfm ?" 

^ " Ciertainly* sir,," said Charles, "I 
fcfojigbt them from New York; they 
wpe ^ gift tp, nie frpm, an. pid friend. 
TJ^y. V^ f^t,^ famous daqn, apd pure 
b|eed^ and I. believe cajpnpt. be excelled 
fojrtljeir q^u^liMes.a^ bwti^^." 

. f*Xh^y wrf^! tody ppiyerful Ipokii^, 
dgg^ff «MJi I^e Bea^ « with limbS; 8^ 
nj^Siqular ^nd' ^tcpng, ^a those pf a. pan-' 
^j|?i .iwjidta buflk woujd at,and but a poor 
^^^ wi?ib jtb^ni at bi^ heelp."^ 
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fear of cpotradietiiHW assure yon dial 
there are no^ a pair of better trained 
hounds to be found in the country.'— 
They will follow the chase from sun- 
riee tp sunrise, i?ght sharply too, with* 
oui restipg.'* 

<<;! like much to foUpw after such doga 
as tbo^e," said Le Beaux, ^* their strong 
is truly remarkable* I can readily £fee 
thatj, from their deep full chests, and the. 
large 9iiong muscles that hang about their 
thfoats^and arx>niid their jaws; I think 
tb^ would be, more than a match for a. 
bear, in a fair fight, or even a panther.'* 

Charles thpught this a good opportuni- 
ty for opening his negotiations with bimy^ 
and Jonathan having joined him, they sat 
down beside he Beaux, and replied to 
bis remarks: 

*' I should indeed be glad to have yon 
hupt with my hpunds ; and perhaps we: 
nuy enjoy that pleasure together ; I am 
bound for the hunting grouncts West, and 
wait only, to find a friend and companion, 
who is acquainted with these long for- 
ests, to set ofi*. I wish I might p^suade 
ypu togo with us, sir ; it would be a very 
great obligation you would confer upon 
us by so doijQg ; but from what I have, 
learned of your occupation and manner 
of spending your time, I hardly dare to. 
hope that lean induce you to accompany 
us." 

The pld bmnter watched Charles ^ery 
dosely while he, was speaking, but not a 
muscle of hie peuatenance moved; hia^ 
clear bj^b^ ^ye was fixed straight uponi 
him^ and be lost not a word that was ut^ 
tered. When Charles stopped speaking^. 
Le Beaux adted him what his plan for 
his hunt was, and how &r he meant ^to 
get,, and how large a company he pn>>, 
posed to take with him* 

Charles, in reply, detailed tp him his 
plan as we have already described it^ 
When he c^me to< speak of his motivast 
and wishes in regard to it, and the intei^. 
est he . felt for the red man, his feeHngai 
kindled, hie eye beamed with w^^rmtlw 
aud truth decided herself present witt^ 
him in the earnest, deep tones of hit; 
vK>ice. Le Beaux at this eeemed mxsA- 
mpved—jbiisi countenance assumed a look. 
of deep interest; his eye sparkled wid», 
resppn^ye; ife^timepi^ an4 . hia w\»^v 
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bearing changed to that of an absorbed, 
deeply moved listener ; and when Charles 
ceased, his features were animated, and 
glowing with excitement, for he was 
iware that he experienced a strange, 
thrilling feeling of enthusiasm, in die 
presence of this man. Something tnis- 
qr, indistinct, indescribable, it is true, 
but yet powerful and commanding, im- 
pressed him when in the presence of this 
hunter, and seemed to shadow forth in 
the future, that he was to be much influ- 
enced and closely allied to him ; he felt 
as if he had met a being who was bom 
to exercise a powerful or spiritual inter- 
est over him. As he was speaking, his 
great personal beauty shone forth with 
most impressive power, and excited the 
admiration of both his listeners. The old 
hunter gazed upon him with a stedfast 
look, and undisguised pleasure and de- 
light. He had from the first moment he 
iaw him, felt an unusual and strange in- 
terest in him, though he had not mani- 
fested it; it had deepened, too, and in 
spite of himself, Charles would occupy 
Ms thoughts; he felt in fact, a secret, 
spiritual influence upon him — a recipro- 
cal feeling, and knew from a conviction 
that sprang up spontaneously in his mind 
Ihat he was to be deeply, intimately con- 
tiected with his future welfare. 

** Yes," said Le Beaux, when Charles 
•finished speaking, "I will willingly, gladly 
igo with you. 1 knew before you asked 
ime that you would apply to me ; and I 
'have thought it all over, and have conclu- 
«ded to be your guide and companion." 

He spoke this in a firm, decided tone, 
llike one whose mind is made up. 

Charles and his cousin started, and ex- 
changed glances of surprise with each 
other ; there was something so singular 
'in his abrupt address— so unexpected 
-Was his sudden acceptance of their offer; 
:so gladly and even delightedly did he 
appear to grant their request, which they 
liad been led to believe, would be so dif- 
ifieult for them to obtain from him. Be- 
sides, his manner and the tone which he 
used, was that of one who has deliberated, 
:«nd reflected, and decided carefully and 
•dvtsedly what he says. All these cir- 
•eumstances surprised them, and struck 
ntkeoA with astonishment and wonder^-— 



Something very like fear not unmixed 
with awe, took possession of the mind 
of Charles, but he almost instantly r^ 
covered from it. His cousin, who, as 
we have seen, formed a high opinion of 
Le Beaux at first sight, and had his opii^ 
ion strengthened by what he had both 
heard and seen of him since then, and 
who never feared anythifig, was oi^ 
glad that their proposition Iras so weu 
received ; a little surprised perhaps, al 
the manner in which it was done, but ha 
felt that they had secured an exceUent 
guide, and one entitled to their confidenct 
and esteem. Charles very warmlr 
thanked him for the readiness with whi^ 
he obliged them. His cousin joined his 
thanks with them, and then promismg to 
see him again soon, they separated. 

Soon after our yoi^g friends depart 
ed from Le Beaux, and were alone bj 
themselves, their interview with him was 
brought forward as the subject most inter* 
eating to them : 

**Well, my shrewd cousin, what do 
you think of our new companion and 
guide, how V* said Charles. 

** I am even better pleased with hin^, 
than before,*' said^ Jonathan, '* I don't 
know when I've met with a stranger that 
has interested me so much oh a first aa^ 
quaintance, — always excepting yourself, * 
my excellent cousin." 

** But that was a strange way of accept ' 
ing our ofifer, you must confess ; and aid 
you mark what he said at the same time I ' 
I know that I did however, without wai#> 
ing your reply ; for I recollect just as ha ^ 
uttered it, I caught your eye turned to me; 
how was it possible that he should haver 
known we were about to ask him to bt ' 
guide? It really perplexes and pm 
me, I must confess.'' 

*< I did not remark anything very strangt . 
about his manner,*' replied Jonathan, •• 1 * 
thought it a straight forward, honest aor , 
swer, and felt much obliged to him M" 
not keeping us in doubt and delay | 1/ 
saw you start a little when he said ha 
knew that we should ask him to accom* 
pany us, but I really don*t think theva 
was anything very remarkable in that ; il 
proved him, to be sure, to be a keen oh» 
server of men, and a bold philosophai 
in declaring bis suspicions ; I se^ nodb^ 
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%lg more in it. (Seeing us here so far from 
the eettlements, and observiDg I presume 
the trappings we had with us, he very na- 
turally judged that we were bound on a 
hunting expedition; and from our ap- 
pearance, I suppose he conjectured we 
should want a guide, and he knew enough 
of himself, to feel assured that he would 
be the one we slftmld choose, as sensible 
inen; but he is certainly a fine fellow, 
and very intelligent ; I feel perfectly sat- 
bfied with our success in this respect, I 
Assure you, and hope that we may meet 
with equal good fortune in other things. 
But you are not afraid of him, Charles, 
because he guessed right abont us, are 
you ? There's nothing to fear about that 
man, I'll answer for it ; and besides, I do 
really believe he has conceived a strong 
liking for you." 

*♦ No," said Charles, " far from having 
any fear of him, I am inclined to put die 
greatest confidence in him ; and I see by 
nie way in which he is treated here, that 
he is considered no common personage. 
I am equally pleased and well satisfied as 
yourself on this point ; although I may 
not think about him in all respects as you 
do, I anticipate with such a guide, we 
ihall have some rare sport this winter. 
Certainly, if he is so well acquainted 
with the forests as our host would have 
«8 believe, we shall find hunting ground 
at least, and the rest depends upon our- 
selves. Are you a good shot, Jonathan ?" 

"Well done, Charles," said Jonathan, 
^ that's what I call a plumper. If I say 
jea, and hereafter miss my aim, then I 
•hall be laughed at as a vain boaster ; and 
aerve me right, too ; but if, on the other 
hand, I answer nay, then do I belie my 
very kind and much esteemed friends, 
who were wont to assure me I was a 
great marksman ; and, moreover, I shall 
u>se my chance of showing my skill, or 
betraying my lack of it. I trust we 
shall soon have a chance of showing how 
true an eye and steady a nerve we pos- 
sess ; and if I am not much mistaken 
we shall need all the sharpness we pos- 
sess to preserve the good opinion of our 
guide as sportsmen. But I have a rifle, 
Charles, i am not ashamed of^ at any 
time, or in any place; all I hope is, that 
wcy rifle is as well pleased with me as I 



am with it. A better piece I believe 
never was made. It will carry five hun- 
dred yards without dropping a hair's 
breadth ; with force sufficient, too, to 
drive it through a two inch plank." 

" Well," said Charles, we shall soon 
have an opportunity to display our skill; 
for we shall leave immediately, if our 
good friend Le Beaux is prepared and 
willing to do so. I am not much in the 
habit of boasting, but I have a rifle that 
I will put against any other you can 
find. It throws its balls true as a die, 
and will hit wherever it is aimed at.— - 
But this reminds me of one thing ; yoo 
have no shot-gun with you, my excel- 
lent cousin ; I have two double barreled, 
and as we may meet with opportunities 
for using them on our journey to the 
camping ground, I shall insist upon 
you taking one of them ; I cannot pos- 
sibly want or use them both, and i( 
will be quite a relief to me if you will 
take one. I will bring it out to-night be- 
fore we retire." 

Jonathan, though reluctant to accept of 
this generous offer, thought, still, that he 
would best please his cousin by doing 
so; that his feelings would indeed be 
hurt if he did not ; and it was therefore 
settled without any opposition on his 
part, that he was to receive and carry oflf 
the gun. He was the more reluctant to 
do so, as he had seen the guns, and knew 
them to be of the most expensive work* 
manship, and most highly finished, rich* 
ly ornamented guns. 

<*And now," said Jonathan, ** thesa 
things being settled, what do you say to 
our starting ofl* immediately? The 
sooner the better, I think; you know 
the old adage, < first come, first served.'— 
If we are first on the ground, we stand 
the best chance of a favorable choice.— 
Suppose we mention this to old Ln 
Beaux, in the morning." 

<« Very well," said Charles, *< I am as 
anxious to leave as yourself, and there is 
no reason I know of, why we should 
remain here longer, now that we have ob- 
tained a guide, and unless Le Beaux has 
something to keep him, we will start at 
once. I will follow your suggestion and 
speak to him in the morning. 

This ended Jieir conversaticn im{Q% 
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i\\\B subject aii4 the rest of the day they 
devoted to their own individual affairs ; 

?iiid in the afternQoh they took a walk 
ogeth^r in the woods n^r the cabin, 
conversing about their plans for ihe win- 
t.er, and picturing in their imagination the 
9c^nes which a forest life would open 
io them. . 

On returning in )he eveniiig they found 
nn addition to their party, of two Indian 
warriors and butters ; they were on 
thpir way from the lakes, where they had 
been with a large party of theif tribe on 
their annual fishing and hunting and tra- 
ding expedition. The rest of the par^y 
haa gone on several d^ys before, and 
' they were now endeavoring tp overtake 
them. They werp dressed in loose dei^r 
^kin breeches, a potton shirt, and a 
slouqhed cap. They wpre oh fteir feet 
deer skin moccasins, that were richly or- 
namented with stained porcupine quills, 
j|nd beads wrought into them* They 
carried in the girme ^at they wore about 
their loins, a long hunting knife and a 
tomahawk, the true Indian weapon. — 
Both were also armed with short rifles. 
They took no notice whatever of our 
young friends when entering t^ie room ; 
although they both coixtinued to watch 
(tiem closely, all the whiiis supper was 
preparing; and Jonathan made two or 
three ineffectual attempra tp enter into 
conversation with theni.^ The only re- 
ply he received from them heing a sound 
coming from the lowest depths of tlieir 
throats, and sounding more like a low 
grunt than anything i^se. "When supper 
was ready, aU sat down together; thq 
new comers showed their free and easy 
mariners by helping .very ■al)und^ntly at 
once, without word or skn, to whatever 
ijiey fancied, using their nugers in a way 
that ^howeid how much superior hands' 
and fingers are to knives and forks, for 



such purposes. They ate a great deal 
and ate yejry.fast. As soon as they had 
niiisliedj a few satisfied grui^ts attested 
tfiat fact ; theti without further social dis- 
course tljey ifloved away from (he table,, 
and drawing njear the fire-place, stretched 

Spon the noor, and were soon lost m 
eep. 

Our friends who had remainpd in the 
igg^to wjjtcK thek>|rpceea|n^^M^^^ 



were much annQBed 9^ iheif m^wier f^ 
doin^ things, now lighting their cig^ip 
repaired to the grasa plot in front of the 
cabin, where Le Beauj^ wjbs sitting qui^ 
etly smoking his pipe, and taking their 
seat beside iiim, entered into conversa 
tion with him. 

In reply to the questions they asked 
concerning the Indians they left in the 
cabin, he told them what we have alrea- 
dy said about theip ; and further added 
^* they belong to the Sioux nation, and 
are very bad Indians ; the lie is . always 
first on their tongue, and cunning in their 
hearts ; they are dog^, and bitter en% 
mies to the white man.*' 

Jonathan then asked him who Otta? 
hontas was, and what tribe he belonged 
to? He said from what he had heara o^ 
him, he felt much interested in him, an4 
desired to see him. 

The question seemed to pain Le 
Bqaux, for he at once suffered his head 
to sink down upon his chest. He made 
no answer. He seemed at once to have. 
sunk into profound reflection, and to be 
lost in the absorbing thoughts whicl^ 
Joi^than's question excited. For som^ 
minutes he preserved this attitude, du* 
ring which not a word was spoken ; and 
Jonathan bcffan to fear he had said some- 
thing that had wounded his feeliings; when 
suddenly he raised his head, and regard- 
ing them for a few moments with a sad 
look, thus commenced speaking, in alow» 
earnest tone : 

. "I^ is now more than eighteen ye^^ 
s^nce'I saw the boy of whom you spoke, 
but it seems as fresh to my mind as if il 
were but yesterday, when the sad scenes 
of which I am about to speak, were be- 
fore my eyes. 1 was then but a young- 
ster myi^lf. I was passing through the 
thick i^nd verdant forests that lay near 
the sources of the great Columbia river, 
afler having paid a visit to the white set- 
tlers, who n^d established a trading post 
at the mouth of that river, when I en- 
tered a part of the woods that was cov- 
ered with a dense undergrowth of stunt- 
ed hjBmlock and bushes, intermingled 
with the wild yine§, which in those pla- 
ces grow mb^t luxuriantly, forn^ing wl^ 
their thick tai^led masses, impenetriahle 
coverts for thd^ wild beasts, where fheV 
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'WW^ tft«As^di"#n^ chkSfeff' tf ttife^>&- 1 ftbiil'his Wrdihg 6lace. ' l^ik t revolved 

f^Abti^t I h^^H^ a itfM^H nTdtKhg 6f 
tfcte^ leacVesi atfd IbtJliStig closely ni' t&6 di^ 
itebiidh df the sAuttd, ^ftifeh djjp'^ai^ed td 
^ts&tm^ from tl^ tlKicki-t, T dS^lingtii^he(I i 
flight h^rnblii^j of th^ BVatiches^^o 
iffl^Wt, hb^vw; Mir ridhe but th^ riidi^t! 
^B^a^hM eye cobW^pds^fcly haVe ide^Jct* 
l*d it?.' Iir cfesUfi*! almfdst tWe iti^mt I 
ftkiflted that way ; ahd frofti this circuni- 
fferice I w^Sr fed to sbkpebt that the vbi'db' 
f had heard, and Ijr6 inbtife dF leiite^ I 
B*d sberi, proceeded ftdiii ^biii^ iiioi^e 
^lititniirtg tttd c^fty <!6re^tui*^, th^h ahy df 
«e ti^iW ariittijUk Ihatf roato^fl ib thdse^ 
-Wm. It ik^si intfeetf v^ry Uk^ the 
«WIkii%, cmV&tfdlyretf skirt, VAeh ddg- 
^Ibg thte fbdlfefefj;)^ df dh ^enbiby, Whose' 
Sftidd hb ihittm ifc^Vj ahd whbse i^cal^ 
Jie covets.. Carrying my dSe td nay 
krtb', 1^ cat^fefulTy ek^Mhed thte bi-hriing, 
^^^^ied the Ibck, airf afti(^f rufcbiii^ itiy 
€himb*hUii ac^'dsisi the flint several times, 
*iid s^tSsfyitigiriyselP thatkll Was^ right, I' 
iR]«»lbs% cocked it, arid Iddkirig out 
ittttbfblly from behind thb tree, wheVe 1 
ftiid etiscdhced myself at thb first sdubd 
I heard,' atid Which hid n\e fi'dm the 
thidket, I watbhed ih breathless sileric6 
Wr gome further sbtind ot* fnotibii, which 
m}M eriablb tflb.td dfetMbish what 
^brt of att aliitli^l 1' haS- W^ii iijferi, and 
hb'wl shdbltf act: 1 knew v^ry W^ll, 
Ihtlt if it yas^by wild^ anl'iillal, by k6ep; 
b^ perfedtiy still, ft Wbiilil' sdbil recover 
abtti M feliVpTisd ahel frtglit ' tby ap- 
pirdich' h'dfl cAuSed it, rihd agdin bie iii 
iriotiott. But if, oii the cbh'trarjrjit Vas a 
t€& skin a'^ I Stf^peCtfed, arid he had only 
Itefen startled by thd noise of fby fdotiteps 
a^ I came up, and had not seen me, 
hb' would at l^st come out frdm his 
hiding; place; though I wduW, in this 
case; be obliged to ke^p my concealment 
#dmb what loiigeir. Butif 'I had b^eti ob- 
served, whfch I ' thought most prdbably 
was iUe Cdsfe, thfen it Wafe a trM of cun- 
fttng ahd'shiiT^neS^ between US, and wde 
id him Who shdiiW ekpos^' himself in 
itay pteiirt. I muSt report tid^'sditte ti*ick 
tt/ baffle Kfe desi^^ upon me, and cheat 
Whi, if pds^iblb, of hi^a^^tred vicitint.— 
-aty^^^ ii'aM.if i0im\ to U^^ h^iii 



iii my ^iiid'the stratagemiJ thqi were 
sbg^est^ii ,td me, or were before 'known 
X6 me, and* e^ndeavdred tp fifx upon some 
device b'y wliich to accdmpTish my wfeh, 
the thdu|ht" ca'm'i to me that if I were to 
\aki niy cap ancif put it updh the end (jf 
a stick, and then sjfowly move it to orijs 
side df the tree, wliere i^ wobtd be seen 
by my ehe'my, it wouljd* pCrhips draw 
ms fire, ahJ tfiiis give me an advantage 
oVer him. As I was abovt putting this 
scheme into (execution, still keeping my 
,^ye fiied upon the spot where I had 
hbkrd the ruistling df th^ k^ves,, anil 
hbldlrig ih,y ear attehliveiy to catch the 
sli^^i^i sound that niight fall, I saw 
th6 branches slowly and gently patting, 
and sd'ori 1 beheld' ia head pteepiing through 
thi^ o^iiiiig r still' I did not fire ; ' some- 
thing \f hispered td me td forbear. Af- 
t^i: cai^efntry I'odking around and listening, 
ihy eiieiny seemed satisfied with his 
seai^ch, noSiirig being in view ; I having 
withdraWri myself behind my tree in 
i^uch a manner that I could observe all 
his indtidhs without exposing myself. 
^ STowly he emerged from his conceal- 
iheiit. First, after having got his arms 
akd shouldei^ through the tangled vine? 
arid netted underbrush, he raised himself 
up arid todk a long, a searching survey 
of all ard'ufad him. He then, as if fully 
aSsuri^d of his being aldhe, came boldly 
out, and began at dnce picking and eat» 
ihg th6 wild berries that grew near th^ 
thicket. When he came fairly before 
my view, I was much surprised and 
pleasantly disappointed on discovering^ 
that he was but a small child. He 
coiitd ndt have been much upwards of 
foUi: years old, yet had he practiced all 
the aft and curining of an 3ld red skin. I 
still continuied coricealed from him, be- 
hind the tree, having made the resolution 
to catch him ; for, on seeing his face, j 
at 6nc6 recognised him as the son of the 
VaUey chief, my much esteemed friend. 
As I was reflecting, and doubting, and 
perplexing niy brain as to whstt cbiilit 
have caused the youngster to be here, so 
far from the camp'grouhd of his fatHert 
lodgfe, I recoflected a report that had 
reached me a few days Defore, that i 
Wg^ pSiirty df Watribrs of tb^ I^ckfeei 
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aation bad beMi leen luikiag in the 
neighborhood of the Valley chief's 
todge ; and suddenly the truth flashed 
upon me : the report which I had deem- 
ed idle was true — ^their enemies had 
fallen upon them. This explamed the 
conduct of the child, and the fact of his 
presence where I found him, while it 
excited my worst fears for my friend 
and his people. Believing if I spoke to 
the child, he would run away from me 
at the sound of my voice, and take to his 
hiding place, I rested my rifle against the 
tree behind which I was standing, and 
watching my opportunity, when he had 
approached near to where I stood, and 
his back was turned to me, while he was 
stooping down to pluck some betties, I 
crept softly up to him, and, ere he was 
aware of my approach, put my arms 
about him. He ffave a wild, piercing 
scream at first, and his little frame trem- 
bled in my arms ; but it was for a few 
minutes only; for, turning his head 
round, he glanced timidly at' me: one 
look was sufficient to reveal to him his 
lather*s friend and frequent guest. 

**He uttered an exclamation of joy 
and delight, and turning round, threw 
his arms about my neck, and clung to 
me as if I had been his only friend, and 
he feared he should lose me. I spoke 
to him in my kindest manner, and asked 
him how long he had been there, and if 
he was not cold and hungry ? The poor 
little fellow looked up in my face, while 
I spoke to him, and the tears came filling 
his eyes and trickling down his cheeks, 
then, in a voice so low and sad it made 
my heart ache to hear it, he said he had 
been here four dark nights, counting over 
his fingers to me; that he had called 
after his father and mother till he fell to 
crying, and then, he said, he knew not 
how it was, but he went to sleep, and 
when he opened his eyes again, the sun 
was bright, and night had gone. But 
his father and mother, he could not find 
them ; they were gone, too; and he was 
hungry, so he came out of the bushes, 
where he had hid himself when his 
mother told him to run and hide, because 
Ifaey wanted to kill him, uid he plucked 
those wild berries, pointing to those that 
grew around the spot where we were, 



and ate them He said be had fymH 
nothing but those to eat since the warn- 
ors drove him away, and carried oflf his 
father and mother. He was afraid to 0» 
away from the bushes, he said, lest thoM 
fierce warriors should find him and kill 
him ; and when he ceased, he sobbed as 
if his litde heart were breaking. I 
soothed him with kind words, and proo^ 
ised I would take care of him and f» 
with him to find his parents. In tUs 
way I comforted him. I then took from 
my pouch some dried venison and maiae 
cakes, and gave them to him to eat. 
Afler he had finished his meal, I quet 
tioned him as to what happened whea 
he ran away. I gathered from hip 
enouffh to convince me that my fearsb 
which I have already spoken of, weak 
true ; and as I aflerwards heard th» faclp 
of that fatal attack, I will here relate 
them to you. 

**Ten days before the time wh^i I 
found Ottahontas, his father's peopls 
were sitting around their camp firea^ 
afler having returned from a successfitf 
hunt, and a general feast was preparii^ 
for them, that all the village might join 
in welcoming back the brave hunters, 
and share in the bountiful repast their 
labors had won for them. They weie 
completely ofl* their guard, having 
thrown aside their arms to enjoy the 
feast ; not the most distant suspicion of 
danger disturbed their happy breasts; 
they knew not that the deadliest, bitter- 
est foe. of their tribe was lurking close at 
hand, watching, like blood-thirsty devils, 
for the most unguarded moment when 
they could strike their unsuspecting vic- 
tims. The first warning that awoke 
them from their dream of pleasure, was 
the sudden barking and howling of the 
dogs of the village ; but it came too late : 
the next instant the Blackfeet warriors 
were upon them : their savage war cries 
filled the air, and howling like so many 
devils, more fierce and ferocious than 
wild beasts, they fell upon theirusurprised 
and defenceless victims. The fight was 
a short one— overpowered by doublt 
their own number, and all unprepared» 
they were mercilessly cut down where 
they stood — ^men, women, and cbildreii 
were most inhumanly, most ciuelly mur 
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"Mted. h was a wholefwle butchery, 
'0oA 0116 onlyr Bwe little Ottahonlas, 
•^acaped deatrttctkili. He fled, with his 
mother, at the first onset, and, running 
^Uh aU his speed so long as he could 
4iUnd, he at last crept into an old hcdlow 
log, and hid himself. His mother, to 
h9>6k0 his pursuers, and save her boy, 
iMicriticed herself* She might have es- 
^aaped; but then her boy would have 
inien in diaiger ; and, like a heroine, she 
died for him. All night long the Black- 
leet hung about die. village, destroying 
«U that remained of this once happy 
pw^e. Towards morning, having burnt 
4he wigwams and plundered all the prop- 
erty they found, they departed. Otta- 
liOBtas Lay tstill, scarce daring to breathe, 
111 his hiding place: and not; till some 
liottrs after the murderers had left, did 
^ dare to crawl out: he then crept 
cautiously back to the village. What 
mono w 9 what grief, what despair, child 
though he was, seized him as he looked 
around the wasted and ruined place, and 
#BW the smoking ruins of all that was 
4efV«f his father's and his tribe's happy 
home ! And here, on either side, scat- 
tered around him, lay the dead bodies of 
his friends mutilated and horribly disfig- 
ured-*-^!, all were dead. In silence and 
motionless he beheld the spectacle for 
€ome minutes, then, bursting into tears, 
4m eaUad on his father and mother to 
■name to him — he besoi^ht them, with 
sobs and crying, to hear him ; but still 
jta answer: all was ccdd, still, motion- 
lees. He covered his eyes with his Ut- 
ile hands, and wept as if he would weep 
iway his life, or bring the dead back 
«gain: again he shouted his father's 
•name: he plead, in tones of grief 4hat 
-Alight melt the very rocks, for his mother 
io come once more to him; but there 
was no answer— still, all still, and lifeless 
-was the solitude. The terrible quiet, 
the deathlike stillness, that reigned there, 
iHt>ught terror to him. He jumped to 
4ita feet— -one moment he lodged again 
upon the sad sight— -all of anguish that 
Mi heart could feel was crowded upon 
htm and depicted in that look— he gave 
i<iB6 loud, long, agonizing scream, and 
•llKn fled away tike a wounded, ajfl^hted 
>fiiwB; hour after hour he k^t on, and 



stopped not tifi the reached the spail 
where I found him, and where he had 
hims^f. 

*^ After I had finished questioning him, 
I took him with me and went back' to 
his father's village, hoping, ^in spite of 
what he had told me, in spite of my 
own fears, that I might still find some 
of his family or friends alive. But, 
alas, my fears were all too true! 1 
found them all dead — ^no voice nor sound 
broke the mournful sil^ice that hung like 
a funeral pall above the place. There, 
were the noble warriors whom I had 
known, with whom I had often smoked 
the pipe of peace and friendship, and 
from whom, not many days gone by, I 
had parted as if they were my brothers ; 
there they all lay, their bodies mutilated 
and half c<msumed by the flames thai 
burnt their peaceful homes — at the very 
side and opening of their wigwams had 
they died. Oh ! how my heart ached at 
the sight ! And even now, long gone aa 
those days are, I cannot thii& of ^e 
scene, or speak of it, without tears," and 
he brushed away, with his large, rough 
hand, the tears that filled his eyes. 

**But soon another spirit came ovei 
me — ^hot, burning hate for the murderers 
dried my eyes, and I vowed vengeance 
for the hellish wrong they had commit- 
ted. I swore that they should answer 
me for the murder of my friends and 
companions ; then, digging a grave, I 
buried them all in one great tomb, and, 
with litde Ottahontas by my side, I sakl 
a prayer over them, and departed. Th« 
child cried again to his mother, and hie 
grief poured forth afresh; but, taking 
him in my arms, I soothed him, and 
carried him from the place. He clung 
to me as if all his hopes, his very life, 
depended upon being with me. From 
that time up to this, he has been my 
companion, my son. I love him as i£ 
he were my own boy indeed; and he 
returns my love with all the ardor of 
his noble nature. And he is indeed 
wOTthy of all that I can do for him— of 
all t)ie love I bear him. He is brave aa 
a lion ; at the same time full of generoaip 
ity and benevolence, ever ready, and 
more than ready, to help and succor the 
needy and distressed. In daring and 
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'wAiresm, he m » son wmrthy of in great 
me, I« the chasot nose so tw^ of 
foot as he : fleet as the mountm deer 
he fdlows die chase. In kitn his fkth- 
er's and his people's mnrdevers havfe 
found a mighty and tenible aetetiger. 
Oilen have I stood by his side, when 
wafrinf against the Blkckfeiet, and been 
filled with wonder ami astonishnent at 
his unrivaled prowess and supemaltuMl 
sirenfrth. But he is, with all these traits, 
nodest and nnostentaftms ; his kei^ vb 
m Christian heart, and full i»f love and 
ptty towards his felk>ws ; att who know 
mm respect and b? e biniv Of his perw 
son I need not speak, as you wxQ soon 
have an opportunity to jiidge for youp- 
aelves." 

With this Le Beaux ceased speaking', 
nod again, as suddenly ae beforis, wtith- 
drew into himself^ at once yielding to ^ 
vefleetione and sentimente which were 
awakened afresh in his bosom. Charles 
aad his eompanion did' hof distafb hkn ; 
but, as the evening was quite spent, they 
abon bade him good evening, andi Mt 
kifli. 



CHAPTEE Vili. 

Thx next morning idien tkey came 
to the breakfast taUe thisy rainsed tias 
two guests of the previoes evening ; vad 
Hiquiring of iheiT host afiter dtran, he 
tok) them they had been Qtmm- many 
bourse and ere this time were many miles 
distant on their journey^; Af^bveahfast 
Charles said to Le Beaux' that he was 
anxious, as soon as possible, to be on his 
way, and asked him wllen< he shonid be 
ready to leave. I^e Beafax repKed that 
^' very short time W4miM bessffieienAfor 
liim to prepare himself; that he only 
wished to make soane slighty triflisg re- 
jpiors on his rifle, for damage which k 
Sustained on his last ^coul, and' then, said 
ihe, I am at your service; He eiould be 
«eady at no6n,'he further said^ if it wonld 
^eeommodate iktem^ Clnsles ^dieankBd 
iiim for his kindness^ and after a' little 
liwther consideration atoil tho^ baggage 



tbef w«ire to^ tidiei and ^le rbute Aejr 
w^ee to parsne, they cooekided to be « 
ready, if poesMe, to leave the foUownif 
day. 

By the adviee of Le Beavz, oar friends 
enpplied themselves with Indian leggls 
and mooeasins, whidi they pnrdiaaei 
from the owner of the eaA>in. Le Beaot 
immediately set shout repsMhg tus riflei 
He loved it with a lover strong and k»tiag 
as that he bore his favorite dog ; it was 
indeed his moet cherished friend, and he 
always carried it with him wherever he 
went He avowed no one but himsell 
to hiindie it. It wns a remarkable pieee, 
not from Hs beauty, though the bamil 
was^ one of tke finest I ever saw. It wna 
very long— ^more than six feet— and very 
heavy. It earned a large ball, and in his 
hands was a most dangerous weapon tv 
enoounlMP. It may eeem almost incred^ 
ble, buttt is nevertheless true, that he 
could hit within die sine of a do^te at 
^Y>e hundred jrards distance, and thongfal 
it no remsirkaMe performance either.<«i^ 
He had pofped off many a red fk\h m 
his day whef had rashfy* exposed hime^ 
at more than thsit distance, deeming hinv* 
self safe and ouiof the reach of mortal 
uwi^er. 

His repairi w^re soon finished^ and mi 
a neat, skillful stylb, too. The rifle pol 
ished Mid' cleansed^ a labor which even a 
nice sportsman would have deemed ws» 
necessary, for il looked as trim when he 
began as- if jiist from ^tm hands of the 
maker; but he snfiered not even' a spaik 
of dnst or powder atain to remain upoil 
it: always saying when addressed wtik 
regard to it^ **oae cannot do too mnek 
for so old^ so good a friend, if he ha» e 
spajck^^ gratitude about him." After lie 
h»d finished his own matters, at the r»* 
quest of oar friends he inspected dieir 
preparations. He found it neceesaty 
for them to throw aside many supetfliH 
ovs articles whiek . they had stored a wi^ 
with their baggage, and reduce their 
package totlie amallest poss^e size, em^ 
bracing all that was necessity and thai 
even would-be desirible Sat them ta carry 
with them!; sapng that (he loss they 
took, with them the better, as often in 
changing tbek hnnlii^ grounds and gti* 
ing fimmone pkcettoianiirtheriitbityrweufid 
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l« ^bligled to «arry th^ own baggage 
along with (hem ; md perha^ for a cofi^ 
aiderable distance. In addttion to their 
{Nresent list of articles, he procured for 
•ach a lealherB bag^ or pouchy in which 
they should carrj their food aAd bever- 
age ; siK^ ail one as it is 'usual for hunt- 
ers to take with them on similar expedi- 
tftans. All these things were attended to 
fkuring the day^ The remaining bs^gage 
ibey were not to take with them, was 
earefciUy stowed into their trunks, and 
bf ^ke adirice of Le Beaux sent a short 
<tiirtance down the river, to be k^pt by 
one of his friends until they returned .<^-^ 
'£here was a baie or two, hoover, whieh 
«Dntaiaed Jonathan's stock^an^^ assorts 
MOBt of goods for Indian traffic), a part 
of which was at present to be left at the 
99bm, the remaoader was to 6e carried 
itpoB padc horse43 akmg with our lit^e 
paiiy^ and Le Beaeax promised to see that 
Ibe rest should be forwarded in season to 
lndl« After they were established in good 
(|»arlerB. These arrangemenia occupied 
Ike whole day, and they werei fairly 
tjbroiigli and everything ready for a aianrtf. 
6«fiper hoar had eotiie. 

"Beef for h^ a doaeni»'* said the Yan* 
kae, wiien he took his chair at' the board, 
^ 1 feel as bwagry ad a haif^starved bear." 

•' I reckon we can satisfy your cra- 
^m%By ymmg. mani» Just eiit ani^ay at 
Ibait venison ther^," pcanting to aiai^e 
dMi of ateak that wouki have fed a regi^ 
meat-^if there werfe not toe inany in it^ 
•iwvays understood' of course. 

Jona^an did his best^ and then was 
iMighed at by hiarthoBt as a man of a 
Mredt stbmaeh, imd a ni%hty small eater. 

** Why," saidhe^ ailerbavnig devoured 
dMHitfour times the aan&tmt Jonathan had 
itowed away, ^l doa^l kinder feel like 
•nftin- RHieh 06 aiiy^ingr«Q»Aight» i have 
been k|«der out a* 8oirt» for two orlliree 

d»}i»<" 

Jonathan said nothing^: htit opened his 

eyes anineh or an iutth and a half wider 
than usmi^, and then ax^ournedi Gharies 
MOB fo^wed him ; a]id,as'im the preee* 
ilkig. evening, they took dieir seteits hi 
fiMHit of thet cabin^ harving first lighled 
Iheiir ei^rsi and again eoitered ^ into eon^- 
#4rsalM& with L« Beanxv In ansWer te 
mud quaatiMi put ito'hifiiby JoflfailinHi, 



whose cuiriosity had been nnic^ exdM 
by the story of Ottahontas^ and hi/r inleti> 
est in him bemg alive, he wished <o know 
something more of his famiiy. In an^^ 
swer to his questions, I say then, Le 
Beaux gave them the foiiowing narrativiB^ 
which is a brief sketch in the life of iM 
Valley Chief, the father of Ottahontas < 
" In the rich lands which lay betwee 
the Rapid and Platte rivers weiie located 
the domains of this great chieftain, and 
here was the home of hk people. IVe- 
quent wars with the surrounding 6^e^ 
and hostile tribes, who made repeaited 
predatory excursions info their peaoefvi 
encampment (for they were more dsan 
.any other tribe of Indians disposed td 
cultivate the earth, and imitate the whitei 
in their manners and mode of living) had 
greatly reduced their numbers and much 
impoverished them during the few yeaft 
that passed previoiis to the tim^e when tii# 
remnant of this unhappy trn^De Were so 
unexpectedly, and ao cruelly fallen upMl 
and destroyed^ as we haive related in this 
story of Ottahontas. I1ie ruling chie^ 
as I have said, was the father of Ottar 
hontas, and known among the wild tribes 
of the region as the Valley Chief, having 
derived his title from the lands he po»» 
sessed. In his lineal ancestors the tribe 
had for many generations found thei# 
leading and most distingtiished chiefs.-^ 
They had, from father to son, hancjed 
down their family line ^KMie striking qual<* 
ities and marked traits of character in aM 
their shining lustre and brilliancy, which 
at aU times ensure the respect and draw 
to their possessors the admiration of sav** 
age nations : brave and foremost in war; 
quick to avenge the wrongs of their tribe ; 
distinguished above the boldest and most 
expert for their diuring and i^ili m (h^ 
chase ; in council^ grave, cidm, deliberada 
and dignified in tiieir bearing ; wise and 
prttdcRt in Uteir advice^ they swayed %\m 
councils of their tribe for matiy yeani 
with great honor to theni«d:ve8^ ainlffi^ 
ceived the grateful apprabation, andien* 
joyed the deep^ -strong attachment Of the 
natiott at large. But in thd early ^fe* '0# 
^ Valley Chief a sikdoeiision of-diaa» 
ters and deleats happened toi the . tribci 
ndt at all 0w4ng to an^r waul of abtli^ 
Qt lack of ei»»ts OB the pairtt of 4hflii 
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aliief; but from causes as irresistibie and 
fttal in their results, as mysterious and 
mscmtable in their origin ; parts and 
links in that great chain of circumstances 
•ad events by which the mighty Ruler 
of the world accomplishes his designs.— 
For the fulfillment of some great purpose, 
the red man is fast fading away from the 
land of his fathers, and is destined ere 
»oiig to be swept from the face of the 
earth. 

The powerful tribes of Black-feet and 
9ioux, (whose hunting grounds lay north 
Mid north-west of this tribe, in the region 
watered by the Loup Fork river, which 
runs easterly and empties itself into the 
Platte near the junction of the latter with 
the Missouri) were jealous of the growing 
prosperity and increasing wealth which 
attended his tribe— or remnant of a tribe 
rather-^rom a friendly and constant in- 
tercourse wi^ the whites, from which 
they added to their wealth by traffic— -* 
Besides these foes, on the other side to 
the south were the hunting grounds and 
Tillages of the Pawnees, a fierce, warlike 
and numerous tribe. AH these tribes at 
various times and on repeated occasions, 
made war upon their less numerous and 
more peaceably disposed neighbors for 
the sake of plunder, and many were the 
bloody encounters that took place be- 
tween them. In all these the Valley 
Chief showed himself worthy of the line 
of chieftains from whom he had sprung. 
With coolness and intrepid bravery he 
led his warriors in the forefront and thick- 
est of the batde. Loudest of all rung 
his shrill and terrible cry, as he rushed 
upon his foes in the deadly strife : and 
last of all was he to retire when borne 
back by the irresistible force of over- 
powering numbers. His feats of per- 
•onal prowess were themes of his na- 
tkm's praise ; the glory of his tribe ; the 
wonder mad terror of his enemies : and 
with pride the young men of the tribe 
were pointed to their chief as their model 
in the practice of war. 

"Who," said they "can follow the 
war path with feet as swift and untiring 
M our great chief? Whose eye like his 
ean trace the lightest foot-print, or bound- 
ing steps that have been traced upon the 
thick grass m the wild woods and path- 



leas forest ! Or who ean meet his de$d 
liest (be with heart so great, so bold!"— * 
Could the labors of any single hand, m 
the wisdom of any one gr^at mind havt 
arrested the doom of his people, then 
had the Valley Chief done it. But fait 
had destined otherwise. Notwithstand 
ing the losses which his enemies suffered 
when they encountered this brave ebatil 
notwith8tanding the repulses they often 
met with, from an enemy as far inferioi 
to them in numbers as they were 8upe» 
rior to them in bravery, skill, and all thi 
devices of savage warfare ; yet did theb 
unconquerable and restless hate inspire 
them again and again to attack their bravn 
foe ; and these struggles were most din» 
astrous to both parties. They fought to 
the death ; hand to hand they grappled 
with eacK other, and not until very many 
had fallen, and the ranks became thinned« 
or accident had brought an end to themi 
did these obstinate, desperate fights ceases 
By these means the tribe of the Valley 
Chief was gready weakened, and hii 
ranks much thinned. The warriors tint 
went on the war-path came back nO 
more to council; they heard no loi^get 
the exulting, inspiring war-cry of their 
great chief, and the voices of their deso* 
late squaws was changed into moumnif 
and lamentation. 

At last by these ofl repeated batdea^ 
reduced to a little band, by the counsel of 
their no less wise than brave chief, thny 
led their homes and sought new lan«r 
nearer the friendly abode of the white 
man, and at the time this last remnant 
were cut off by the Black-feet, and Otta» 
hontas alone escaped, they were living in 
their new henie, whither after the lapse 
of n few years their remorseless enemies 
had followed them, to wreak their ven* 
geance upon them for the death of many 
of their bravest warriors that had fallen 
by the hands of this bold tribe, when 
fighting for their homes and in defence 
of their families : this, too, after they had 
stifipped them of their wealth, which fim 
awakened their savage envy, and af^ 
they had moreover driven them by rn» 
peated aegressions firom their ancienf 
home. Though eternal hate had been 
long declared between them ; though the 
most bitter hostility had ever since their 
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T£t up to the tiqai when the tuin of the 
Valley Chief ana his people was accom^ 
pUshed, during a period of neveral yea^ri 
immediately following their removal, they 
had limited their operations to ehanee 
encounters, and gratified thriirfrintinp rtf 
bitter hate by falling uposTand killing the 
straggling members of either party when- 
eper opportunity offered. The destruc- 
tive and desolating battles among them 
had ceased ; {^rtly because their enemies 
•aw no further, hope of plunder, having 
stolen all they possessed already, and 
l^artly because they feared the pale faces, 
who w«re the friends of their foes, and 
ihey were living under their protection. 
**It was in these chance encounters in 
the wild forests,'^ said he Beaux, *Uhat 
the great heart and wonderful powers of 
Ibe father of Ottahontas were shown, but 
I will not tax, your patience in relatkig 
Aem ; this, only will I speitk of, as one 
oi many which happened 'to him. It 
was late in the fall of the year, and the 
tribe were but poorly snpplied with food, 
when one morning the chief, with a cho^ 
fen band of his r^maining hunters and 
warriors, armed fpr war as well as pre- 
piared for the chase, a custom which they 
instantly foUowjB^, leA their home to 
seek for buffzdo on a small prairie which 
was distant some fifty miles from their 
village ta the sputhy in the valley of the 
f:iver Platte. This section of country is 
extremely. feriile, and here vast herds of 
trofifalo find abundant food. It is also 
one ot^ the most beautiful sections of land 
in all the wi<fe West. Through tlie fer^ 
lile and green^clad vales, flow murmuring 
aireams of crystal water, that wind in 
Vijrying and eyer chan^ng curves and 
rounded turnings, as on they flow to the 
•ea. Th^re is one larger man the rest^ 
that rules over all the res! and receives 
iheijT voluntary, tribute to swell its tide«— > 
The breadth of this river is about two 
hundred feet; its current swift at the head 
cf the vi^Uiey where it enters these fair 
fiel4s of nature ; its smooth flow is oc- 
«i»ionally brokf^n by rapids ; there, too, 
on either side, rise the red precipices^ 
perpendicular, and in some parts projeel- 
mg and overhanging the bed of the river 
like httgearch^ cut from the solid cliffi»» 



w^eh tower on high sometoet two, sni 
even four hundred feet, crowned wiy| 
green summits, on which the lo% whi#- 
Qering pines in scattered clumps are grow* 
ing ; rearing their statdy heads as it seemft 
to the eye of the beholder «ven to die 
jvery clouds, that ever hang in white piki 
above this spiot. There, for hundreds ci 
years, like bands of faithfiil, untiring sei^ 
tanels, they have stood, as if to guard the 
approach to this romantic and picturesque 
spot. Amongst and around the clumpf 
of pine, grew the cherry with its bright^ 
shining leaf, and the currant with its dark 
green coat ; here and there were v»ried 
and bright colored wild flowers, all unl* 
ting in bestowing a pleasing variety to tlM 
luxuriant foliage that covered the eardh 
Viewed in the bright sunshine of a clear, 
l^easant morning, (he scenery was truly 
of a most spiking and romantic character» 
full of beauty and loyeliness : a beauty 
derived in part from the picturesque duh 
position of the objects, and the vivid ooo^ 
trasts of coLora here presented to theeye^ 
It was to this place the Valley Chief and 
his band took their way to hunt the bn^ 
falo which come to these green valleys it$ 
feed. When he left his home, he c»leii> 
lated the probability of meeting with sonie 
one or more strag^ing parties of his ena^ 
mies, either at the prairie or on the route ; 
and, therefore, he proceeded with great 
cauii(m on his path. Carefully and 
constantly chd he look out for any marks 
or signs which should indicate the pres^ 
ence or vicinity of any foe ; but no trails 
nor fresh foot^prints did they discover on 
their route-^nothing which at ail could 
awaken their ready fears, or forbod* 
danger. 

** The next day, at noon, they reached 
the borders of the prairie where thej 
were to hunt. As they looked over th# 
wide slope of this vast, natural grasii 
field, they could see distinctly herd t£tai 
httd of buflfalo, feeding quietly in vari* 
ous parts of it ; and they felt convinced^ 
from what they saw, that there were no 
other hunters on the prairie beside^ 
themselves. And joyfully they' laid 
their plans for a hunt early the nexl 
morning. Now they would refresh 
themiselves with sapper and sleep, and 
give their hc»ses a ^anee for a meal ii 
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4m t8tt gTM*, aAtr tiliir Unif jddni^. 
By the fiwt stredts of light that hulecl 
•Ihd motn of the next day* they were 
wHiniogi and pi^epared Inr the faanrt. 
Oarefidly and cantioariy they approaiehh 
ed the hmrd, in sneh a manner that they 
oiighl nbt etartieahem by their catching 
ieent 6f them through the air. To 
«r<Hd this, thby cam^ u^on them in ^e 
fB€6 of the wind. On reaching them, 
they easilv secreted theilisdyes near 
Ihem; and then carefully selecting the 
liitteflt and finest of the herd that passed 
by them, they shot tbem down^ So 
adroitly and dexterously did they aeeom*> 
ftMk this, that the herd iitrere not only 
aot frightened away>, font did not notice 
the havoc that was making in their 
lanks, but kept on feeding in fancied s^ 
curity. When they had killed sufficient 
i» satisfy their wishes, they came openly 
Ibr^ from their covert lurking place ; and 
4i6 buffalo, seeing them, took to flight 
«t once, rushihg at full specid across the 
jsfieti' prairie, for the friendly forests that 
miiied up in l3ie distance, skirting th^ 
Mta &i the prairie with k deep^ dariL 
l^o^i fringe. As the whde herd Mi- 
lowed oil, passing el6s6 uj^on eadi odier, 
Ibey looked ahnosi like ohe rast mdring 
mss, and the ^ound, for miles around^ 
shook bianeath their heary tramp, whiUe 
fr low^ but wideH9prea<fing «oand, like 
Ibe m^bliiig noise of an ear^uake^crr 
Ilie distant mibtteiings of stiiisd thunder^ 
filled the air. 

** Bui now^ the g^und being cleared^ 
our party commencied the labor of dress^' 
iHg those they had killed. This task 
tlbey e&eeuted with wonderfiQ rapidi^, 
skill, and neatness. They bore the esut* 
daslses to that point on the reige 6i the 
prairie where ^eir tAmp lay^ living 
filst cut them into^ pieces suitable for 
drying and packings This elecu^ied 
th0m for the reinainder 6f Iheday. At 
s%ht they made u luxftriajlt and boiiBti* 
fhl supper upon ^e dainty liits chpsen 
from their gime. A lihaiprlabot duidni^ 
the day gslvie them sharp appetrfes^ and 
ilid broia^ht thfilin QuiM, profound sleeps 

<< The nelt day IM samet proems wa;d 
l^aated, wi& eendl suodiss; and< in 
tUs manner they httnted for serial* sud-^ 
fMiftive da^fl, with^t (hsiwrbanecf fraitt 



any ^^li!'^^^! ^ #itk0tit tstnf cs^ent <yf hn^ 
porttmoe lrani|)irin{gf widi &ein. But, 
on the nmmli^ of the sixth dajr, Oil 
chief came hastily int6 the camp, and ii 
a (bw, earnest words, told them he hid 
seen a pftrty of Biackfeet sonki rxSkk 
above, and that lAkey wet« evident ^ 
their way to this spot, with the intenti^ 
of hunting here. 

« They consist,^' siid he, «* of sevena 
renowned braves aiid the rndst finnoui 
warrimiB and hunters of the tribe ; aiai, 
as far as I could jut^e from the obsei^ 
vations I made, are more than douUe 
our number. I am cohfideht they &i 
not see me wh^ I wan w^tehhig then)^ 
and I think, also, from the c^arelet^s, un^ 
gum'ded manner they journey, that they 
are not awi^ that any other party is A 
the neighborhood.*' He then, in a i^cvt 
speech, in which he recounted tM 
wvoiigs they had sufll^ired froth thei^ 
hands, and the bhtier entii^ diai wai^ 
dierkihed by <^em againist hili of#h pe^ 
pie, revived afresh' the epirit of hafi 
which skimbered in theur breasts, and 
dosed by urging" ^m to lErel^e ^e a^ 
vantage his disec^erf had afibtded tfaeifl( 
and avenge themselves upon them. 
AH hiiUed his piopesition wi& eagemerti 
and excited h6pe« He concluded bjr 
laying before t&em the pldn for attuckin^ 
whieh he had hustily formed. He prti^ 
posed to meet them in a narrow pass at 
Ae hills,' a few miles abbve where they 
were, and Uiere lay in ambush for them. 
«i For," said he, •* ^ey will pass througk 
this defile, which is directly on th^ 
route, and then we cani fall upon theiii 
ere ^y kno# of bur presence, and 
destroy them." His pl^ was received 
widi greott readiness and unanimity, b^ 
one dissenting^; and under his direction^ 
in a feW^ minutes every man, with hil 
rifte loaded and his tomahawk at hui 
belt^ lefl the camp and folkiwed, with 
noiselessfSteidt}Qrste|Mr, their brave chief 
ihrohgh die woods. Arriving at (he pasd 
where hb wtts to meet them, he divided 
his party intb twe^ ei[|uld' ditisionsr, et^ 
rain^^ig them onieither tfidi^df the de^ 
and a^ a; fbwha^ty dii^eotioiiis, in whieh 
he bade them be c&nti(kli» ^tkd each sin* 
gleout the elneto^ in frti^ of him with 
0ik^ akny h»^ aiivaheed a Bt4^ be^tod 
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n^Lvi^s bfihiw^ ttie trees, »nd, iu sir 
lenc^ a,s cpmp^te 9s x^tter ^olatipn, 
^Yfm^ncp^ their w^tqk. They had np} 
jLoDg thus ,to wajt; fpr sppa they both 
iieard a^d.saW their eneipij^ aj^pro^ch- 
log, J9 the careless manner their chief 
aad described, not df earning that, in thj^ 
^jil<L silent spot> a foe was watching and 
Iving in wait for thein, jnore bitter) mpr|B 
thre^rfil than t^e mp^t d^r^aded beast of 
the i^ppds. Just as they entered the 
fatal pass, tjieir chief rose slowly from 
jus hiding place, j^d carefully scanning 
Itheir r^anks, waited until they had fairly 
Advanced to that part where his trusty 
warriors \y ere lying oi^ both sides pf 
them, ready to spring forth at his wprd j 
then he shouted his tprribje war pry, 
till the forests rai^ again. At the same 
inpment he raised his rifle to his ahoul- 
S^r, and, taking unerring aim, he sent a 
liall through the heart of a leader in the 
rapTts of his foes. He fell froi^ his af- 
frighted steed, and rolled, in the last 
f triiggles of death, on the grass. Quick 
jiL8 echo answers to t^e csdl, did the re- 
sponsive shouts and war cries of his 
warriors reply to his. signal; ai^d on 
1)oth side^ of his surprised and startled 
foes rose the fearful, the dreaded war 
^hoop of their bitterest, deadliest ene^ 
mies, and quick as thought the flash of 
llieir fatal rifles gleanied in the dark 
woods above and around them. True 
to their' chiefs command, each had 
chosen his victim, and marked him for 
^rtain J^iestruction; for every shot, an 
enemy tumbled to the ground ; and while 
the entrapped Black^et wexe striving 
"With all their power to subdue their 
frantic chargers, the A'alley' Chief had 
dropped his riflej and, tomahawk in 
llahd, sprung after them, ilis followers 
iprung after him. Already had he struck 
down oiie, ani another of his hated foes, 
panic-struck and confnsed for a few min- 
iites. So complete was the surprise, 
t&ey^mained, as it were, stupifled and 
<l&nf<kifided ; but, soon bringing in their 
librses; they rattled, and closing in the 
morte^' struggle, they fought with' desper- 
•don. The^ Valley Chief had greatly 
mdetrated ^eit numbers — ^instead of 
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\i^^g 4pi^« hi* own forae, ^y wem 
Xf^QTp th?u^ th^ea tiioes .9II his warriors 
but /such wapi i^e suddenn^ ajod j^owfVk 
o£ the attack— Stuch was the force pf 
the Valley , chiefs , arm— hso quick and 
deadly were his blows, that they were 
u^erly deceived^ and imagined an overn 
powering force was with him, and 
fought only with desperation — without 
hope* without order. 

♦^ With three strong warriors opposed 
to his single arm in the midst of the car« 
na^e, the Valley chief found hiniself al 
length engaged ; they were the sole sur- 
vivors of their party. Already exhaust* 
ed and faint from his mighty exertionSf 
he was compelled for a moment to fah 
back, but railying again as quickly, ii 
seemed as if more than a giant's strength 
had been lent him. For flourishing hiai. 
tomahawk around him, he parried all 
the blows aimed at him ; in return he 
dealt them such irresistible blows as 
beat down their guard and crushed them 
before him. All thre^, one after another 
fell by his single hand. He, alone, had 
slain in the encounter, eight of tlie ac- 
cursed Blackfeet, and well had his bravt 
warriors sustained him ; nobly had they 
acquitted themselves; and sweet was 
the feast of vengeance they had tasted. 
But of all that large party opposed tp 
them, not one had escaped. Of his own 
party, four only were wounded, not one 
killed. 

*• Having scalped their enemies, they^ 
stripped their carcasses of everything,' 
and left them where they fell, to be the 
prey of wild beasts and carrion birds, or 
else to rot unburied and unhonored.— 
Their horses, their rifles, their other 
weapons, all of their effects, they took 
as the spoils of war. This day's labors 
brought their hunt to a close; they had 
already taken sufficient buffalo to sup-, 
ply all their wants and wishes. This 
Unexpected encounter, and the success 
which followed it, by throwing a large 
number of horses into their hands, »f-' 
forded them the means of carrying hom^- 
with them all the game they had taken, 
and the largest part of which, tliey would' 
otherwise have been obliged to leave and 
return again for, with pack horses. 
' "60 Idng as this great chief Vfred^^*^ 
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Le Beaux, ^ he wu the terror of all 
kis enemies. In single encoanter he 
never met his equal, and often did he 
engage them at very great odds, and tri* 
ttmph over them. He was from first to 
last, the fast firm friend of the whites, 
with whom he mingled much, and to 
whom he rendered many important ser- 
vices But the manner in which he 
finally met his death you have already 
heard. 1 was often a guest at his lodge, 
aud learnt to love him for his noble, 
generous nature — for his high souled 
prinriples — for the great, constant forti- 
tude of spirit which ever supported him 
in all his sore, heavy troubles, and in 
the midst of those crushing, desolating 
reverses of fortune and successive calam- 
ities that fell upon his tribe. Nothing 
eould break his spirit or sink him, but 
death, and not even that — it only took 
him away from our eyes, where we can- 
not beiiold his deeds. But death came 
at last and claimed him as his own, and 
now, of all his tribe Ottahontas alone re- 
mains." 

Such was the story Le Beaux told 
of the Valley Chief. As he proceeded 
his feelings seemed deeply moved, and 
when he concluded, he folded his arms 
upon his chest and remained silent, like 
one in whom the grief and sorrows of 
by-gone days have been awakened 
•fresh. 

** As it was late in the evening,'* said 
Charles, (whose words we shall hereaf- 
ter use,) \ve soon left him, sitting there 
motionless, absorbed in his own secret, 
profound reflections. With the first 
light of morning, Le Beaux called us, 
telling us at the same time that our hor- 
ses had arrived, and also that breakfast 
was waiting for us. As we both agreed 
that it was too bad to keep so good a 
friend waiting, we hasteneu immediately 
to pay our respects to our steaming warm 
friend. Having performed this duty to 
our satisfaction, we next went out to in- 
spect the horses which Le Beaux had 
procured for us, and which were to beaor 
v« on our journey ; for we had intrusted 
Ip him this task, and he had sent to a 
friend for them the day before, from 
whom, he assured us, he could obtain 
Just what we wanted. They were the 



ffenume mastangs, sr wild horses wlikk 
had been caught by the Indians on tki 
prairies, and afterwards broken to ^ 
bridle. They were dark bay horses, and 
looked enough alike to be brothers.— 
They were considerably under the com^ 
mon sixc, well made, with close smatt 
limbs, rather short bodies, long shaggy 
manes and tails. Their eyes were pe^ 
haps the most striking feature about them. 
They looked exceedingly wild and fiery, 
the round and full pupil that glowed 
like a tiger's eye, was very uiilike the do* 
mestic horse in this respect, whose eys 
is ordinarily mild and quiet. Their 
chests were broad and deep, indicatinf 
great strength and power of endurance. 
On the whole, I was very well pleased 
with the appearance of my purchase. 

We now set about preparing our packi 
for a start ; the hounds were plentiful^ 
supplied with meat, and stood by tfit 
door stowing it away as readily as the 
two-legged dogs often do in a pinch.-* 
During mis performance, my cousin b^ 
gan and concluded his examination of 
the horses ; he was well acquainted witk 
horse flesh, and knew the marks and 
points about a horse as well as a prs 
fessed jockey. I stood near Le Beaux, 
who was looking on while Jonathas 
went through with his scrutiny of tht 
beasts ; he was apparendy pleased with 
the remarks of the Yankee, which es* 
caped him from time to time, sometimes 
in the form of a soliloquy, sometimes to 
one, sometimes to the other of us, as he 
discovered the good points about the 
horses and pointed them out. When he 
had completed this task : 

<' Well," said he, in a satisified, pos^ 
tive tone,- ^ better built, more hardy, 
tough, trim, sleek looking ponies I never 
have seen ; I am sure by the cut of the 
critters and the flash of die eye, they are 
regular grit, high mettled devils: just 
look at their windows, Charles ; did 
you ever see a keener, sharper, move 
fiery eye-ball in the head of man or 
beast, in your lifo ? FU be bound ws 
shall have some fine scampers on th4 
backs of those fellows, this winter^ 
Charles. I should just like to see tiis 
buflfalo that would pretend to take a tmi 
with them ; Fd take him off his lege 
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(Mefty suddenly, I guess, and no mistake. 
Aist let's see you mount that little critter, 
Gkarles ; take care, you'll have to mind 
jroar p's and q's, or he'll give you a 
twist, I say, Le Beaux," said he at 
Ihe same brea^, turning to that individ- 
ttal, ** are these nags well broken ? " 
' Le Beaux, smiling at his question, re- 
lied that they were accounted two of 
tlie best trained hunters in those regions, 
•< to be ^ sure, they were in a sort, wild 
nags, and a man must have a care when 
he mounted them, for they might be a 
tttae frisky." 

" Well, I guess they might," said 
Jona^an, *' but I never saw the horse 
yet I uas afraid to ride, and as one of 
^se is to be my companion and ser- 
vant, I'll mount him, if you please, and 
try his qualifications for the office." 

Le Beaux said he icnew the horse 
well, and he would hold him by the bit 
while he mounted ; then unfastening the 
bridle, he led him to a short distance 
(jpom the cabin into the open ground. — 
Jonathan, witliout hesitation leaped upon 
Jits back. No sooner did he touch him, 
Ihan he started ; Le Beaux spoke to him, 
•ad sUlL kept hold of the bit, until Jon- 
athan was fairly seated, and had taken 
possession of the bridle ; then telling 
him to be ready, let go his hold, and at 
the same time stepped aside. At ^e 
Mime instant, the horse gave a leap, and 
off he went like a streak of light, jump- 
ing, leaping, and performing a variety of 
wild pranks, all with the view to throw 
off die incumbrance. But it was no 
«se : Jonathan sat him like a true 
knight. Nothing the agile and fiery an- 
imal could do, could move him. He at 
first gave him loose rein, and allowed 
him to. show off all his tricks and ca- 
pers, then reining him with a strong hand, 
he spoke kindly to him and ]p&tted his 
neck with one hand ; very soon he was 
eompletely subdued and obediently ac- 
knowledged his master. When he re- 
Inrned to his companions he was elo- 
qaent in the praise of his horse. His 
fait, he said, was as easy as the motion 
of a cradle, and from his start he knew, 
and felt assured his speed was tremen- 
do«t, and on occasion, would defy the 
pvtMiii of any foe,liowe ver well monnted. 



Le Beaux and myself, who had 
watched this first exhibition of hi« 
horsemanship with great interest, ex- 
pressed our admiration at the skill with 
which he managed him, and the grace 
with which he sat him. 

"Well," said Jonathan, "he is just 
the critter I guessed he was : he knows 
when he finds his master. But, I tell 
you, it is no boy's play to ride him, 
that's a fact." At the same time, dis- 
mounting and holding him by the bridle, 
he said to Charles, *• It's your turn, now, 
cousin ; come, let's see what sort of a 
beast you've got there." 

Charles at once mounted his horse, 
and in better style, too, than his cousin, 
resolving not to be outdone by him. 
Catching the bridle, as he jumped upon 
him, quick as thought away bounded the 
horse, rearing, jumping, and plunging, 
first to one side then to the other, like a 
mad bull. Charles sat him as firmly as 
though ^e were a part and parcel of him, 
and quickly bringing him in, he turned 
about, and, at an easy pace, rode him to 
the starting place. 

Le Beaux and Jonathan both could 
not help expressing their surprise at the 
readiness with which he had humbled 
the proud spirited steed. 

" You are both excellent riders," said 
the Guide. "Few men, unaccustomed 
to them, could have kept the saddle Uie 
first trial. I rarely ever saw horset 
managed so well; but I am very glad 
to find you such excellent horsemen ;- 
for it is truly one of the most necessary 
qualifications for those who travel these 
western wilds." 

Our litde party now made all possiblti 
dispatch, fastening the luggage upon th« 
the pack horses which were to bear it, 
and Having accomplished this, they bade 
adieu to Uieir host, and mounted their 
now tractable and quiet horses, and set 
forth. 

But, excuse us, kind friends, we are % 
little too fast. We have foi^otten, m 
our interest for our two cousins, to say 
a word as to the figure and equipment! 
of our worthy guide, an omission by no 
means pardonable. Therefore, just carl^ 
your impatience for a few minutes, m 
we have done the fiery ^footed steedi^ 
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frlule vf^ tell you all abou( him* Yhe 
fpide, as we hav« before said, bad a 
ifrong built, powerfiil, heavy frame ; aad 
qow as be stood by the side of hi^ 
liprse, ready to mount, we will try to de- 
scribe him to yoq. He wa^ dreaded ia 
^mplete hunting costume; be wore 
about the upper part of his body» and 
ground his shoulders and chest, a blue 
checked cotton shirt ; under thus a close 
▼.est of dressed deernskin, which fitted 
tfght to bis body ; a pair of stout woolen 
Irowsers, of a gray color, covered his 
lether limbs; over thefe were drawn 
a pair of deer-skin leggins, of enofraous 
•ize, leaching from his ankles to bis 
thighs, where a broads strong leaibera 
belt confined them in their place, and 
aerved also as a girdle ; from one side of 
Ibis belt hung a long sheathed hunting 
knife ; into the other side he had stuck 
a huge hatchet, with a bead like a tom^ 
hawk, that would prove a very terrible 
weapon in the hands of its mu^cular 
possessor, in a close fight ; his head was 
c;Orvered with a close seal-^kin cap, while 
his feet were encased in thick deer-skin 
moccasins. This completed bis cos- 
tume, from he-ad to foot. On one arm 
rested that long, heavy rifle, which we 
have elsewhere mentioned^ and which 
was h^s inseparable companion. His 
l|orse seemed to haiire beeii selec^d wi^i 
admirable discernment ^v4 judgment k^^ 
t))e labor be ^aa to p^fo^m,. and the 
bjurdea he was tp bear.. Instead of 
mustang, he wa^ a large»; powerful ^ir 
11^ aiid looked like a thofoughbire^ 
EJ^glisb hunter. Hjs fr^ipae was large 
and muscular, at the same time syni- 
ng^etrioal and elegantly prQpqrtion/^d, and 
>^11 buAt for speed. Qis bead Wias 
fi,9<ely formed, and qqUespatt; his neck 
l^au^tifuljiy arcbtod, and adorned wit^: a 
^ongt glossy, silken m^ane;; his haunches 
spaoc^ly rounded t l^s; legs firmly knU 
and trimly jointed, showed him to b«i 
a^ all poMiVs, a perf^pl, a heaut;ifttl hpi^e, 
a;^d on<e of gr^%t v#b|e. ij^ JS^med, 
t(^,be ipiLch attach^i^ ^ hi^. ^la^ter, and 
mi^ife^ted hi^ afiootiop l^y mining bis 
h^d against him gently*^ he s^od by 
bm^ ,a^d seeking t^ car^ss^ I^e B6aux^ 
^^0 WOAt tp b^tpw. upofl« hmr. Our 
gja^ before nacRiiting Jhiifts^troj^ h^ 



head wilh his hand, and puttied his Mm^ 
ivg neck JCondly* sayingt at the saoMi 
tim^y in bia eaf» *' We're ofif agaki, mj^ 
old B«ver, on a long b>int« witih ;biiim 
young foUowexs.; you niuat shuw then, 
what you'na nadiB of bebie we fH 
back again." The horse proudly raised 
his liead, and» glaoeing around bim 
wiili flashing eye, seemed as if he uft^ 
derstpod bis wordily and would in tbyMi 
way answer hi|9 aeeojrding to his wishes* 
Le Beaux then mounted him* He cat 
mained perfectly quiet until his mastet 
was fairly seated upon his bapkt a^d did 
not offbr to move till his master, speak* 
ing to him, raised the bridle from bii 
oeck. Then, a^ if eonaoious that hfi 
was Ibe object of our friends' gaze, bt 
stepped slowly and proudly forth, ebak* 
ing hi9 waving mane, and distending hi« 
broad nostrils* and snufliqg the air. 
For a few minutes our guide allowed 
him to show himself in diis way* then 
curbing him» he turned, rode backf and 
gave a few last instructions to Le Pem 
and Le Noiri the half-breeds >yha were 
to take chaise of the pack horsey, poiiU*. 
ing out to tb^qd the route they were to 
take ; then, in a rapid pace, he joined 
ottr friqnds, when all three proceeded 
on their expedition. 

The first day after WviAg the reofi^^ 
voc^, which waa arbout on^ hundred 
np^iles to the northwest of Council Blufl^ 
th^y traveled about forty n^es i« a 
MT^aterly directi^ior Jratber southwest* 
eiFly> thri^gb a ikioh, fertile country, bei^ 
wUd and Uinciilti|ratQd. They were noiVt 
at la#t launched Mpon the broad expanse 
of forest that siMretched away hundreds 
of mil^s to the west, even to the shogrea 
of t))e boundless Pacific* All this Y^aas^ 
tract is po^ossed by nomadic tribes of 
natives, who hold tbese lands as th^it 
luinting gipunds, and ove^ which they 
roaQO in roatlesia activity^ During tbMi 
day'& prepesa they came into the dis« 
triojt held by/ the Pawnees, which ejk, 
tends for n^ia^y milea along the cque%%; 
of the Lonp;F«^ and Pla^Ue rivers. ^ 

This tribe ^e, exceedingly crafty and^ 
treacherous, spd by no means well disn 
posed t^wa^s the whites* with i^]|(Hllf< 
tb^ ^raKO minglLed much, and from mi^, 

nim^mii^ Jm^m^ s^, m^ mA j^ 
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They are scattered all over their wide' 
iandb, in small parties, during the sum- j 
mer and fall months, engaged in hunting 
and fishing in those beautiful forests and 
running streams, and oflen, too, in pred- 1 
atory excursions, entered into both for; 
the sake of plunder and to gratify their | 
burning love of war. Indeed, they are 
always at war with some one or another 
of the neighboring tribes, and often is 
the sleeping solitude of those mighty for- 
ests starded by the wild shouts and ter- 
rible war cries of those grim warriors of 
the woods. UnHke civilized nations, 
they do not conduct their wars by regu- 
lar pitched battles. Victory may de- 
Btrov and exterminate a tribe, but never 
does it conquer or subdue them — they 
are unconquerable. The spirit of the 
native American is stronger than life — 
it is stronger than death even. If the 
red warrior falls in hattle, the shout of 
defiance lingers to the last breath upon 
his lips. If he, by the fortune of war, 
is made a prisoner, the most cruel and 
agonizing torture of his captors cannot 
make him swerve for an instant from his 
firm purpose; ho cruelties or tortures 
can draw from him his secret, or force a 
submission from him ; the most rich and 
seductive promises, the most tender and 
moving entreaties^ fall alike unheeded 
upon his ears. The obstinate and un- 
conquerable tenacity with which the 
American Indian holds his purpose, has 
ever excited the wonder and astonish- 
ment of the civilized nations of the 
world. When tied to the stake, to be 
burnt alive, (a mode of treating captured 
enemies not unfrequent with them,) and 
while the consuming flames that wrap 
him in a mantle of fire are kindling 
around him, he preserves, unflinchingly, 
unmoved, the haughty scorn and lofty 
disdain which he always professes for 
his foes. Tears and entreaty he leaves 
to women and pale faces. And should 
any unlucky wight so far forget himself 
as to phow any, though it^may be but 
•light, exhibition of suflfering In the 
presence of his enemies, or so far yield 
to the promptings of a craven heart as 
to parley with his captors for ransom, 
he is forever disgraced. His memory, 
if he dies, is held in contempt; if he 



escapes, he is treated like a squaw, for- 
evermore unfit for the noble and manly 
arts of war. Sometimes he is even 
destroyed by his own tribe : when they 
spare his life, it is only that he may 
become their slave and degraded servant. 
His life is less tolerable than the pains 
of death. Surprise and cunning are the 
means they use most frequently to over* 
come their enemies ; and these qualifi- 
cations are esteemed by them not less 
th.in true bravery. Hatred is ever cher- 
ished among hostile tribes. They rfever 
forget or forgive an injury; and when- 
ever and wherever they meet, the deadly 
strife ensues. So long as a single mem- 
ber of the desolated, inimical tribe re- 
mains, the destroyers have in him a 
mortal foe. 

We have made this short digression 
in our truthful tale, in this place, deem- 
ing it highly proper and becoming, since 
we have led our hero among a strange 
and new people, to say thus much con- 
cerning them. 



CHAPTER IX. 

But to resume the broken thread. Our 
young gentlemen had many opportunities 
offered them during their days' ride to 
display their skill as marksmen, upon 
which they were to depend for their 
supply of food. During the forenoon 
nothing of importance came across their 
path. There were, it is true, squirrels 
without number running along the ground 
beside *heir way, or leaping from bough 
to bough amongst the trees, but this was 
not the game they had come so far to 
hunt. Rabbits, too, frequendy crossed 

*eir track, and often was their speed 
grmented, and their timid natures star- 
tled into terror, by the watchful blood- 
hounds that followed Charles, which 
would sometimes spring after them, and 
pursuing them, make the old woods echo 
with the deep baying of their open 
throats, until recalled by the hunter's 
whistle. In this way they rode leisurely 
along through the whole of the forenoon* 
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Jonathan from time to time asking some 
very natural and pertinent questions 
touching the character of sundry strange 
looking trees said hushes .which grew 
along the path. If any new Uiing in 
tlie shape of tree, hush, hird, or beast 
caught his eye, he was sure to point it 
out to the guide, and inquire of him its 
nature ; and nothing he saw, nothing he 
asked, but Le Beaux was acquainted with, 
and ready to explain to him. 

At noon, under the lead of the guide 
they sought a green grove by the side of 
a cooling stream, whose pure and spark- 
ling waters afforded them a refreshing 
draught, and stretching themselves on the 
soft green grass beneath the shady trees 
they ate the (uncheon which they had 
brought with them with infinite relish, 
and keen appetites. Here they rested 
for an hour or more, sheltered from the 
mid-day sun, and gave their horses a 
chance for a dinner off the rich grass that 
covered the ground by the stream's green 
banks. At the expiration of this time, 
they were again in motion. High in 
spirits, delighted with every thing about 
them, they gave full flight to the bright 
fancies of the future, which sported in 
dazzling, alluring hue, before their men- 
tal vision, and oflen would they picture 
forth in glowing descriptions their future 
fancied scenes. Towards the close of 
the afternoon they came to a hill, around 
which their path wound in its ascent. It 
was* covered with a thick, heavy growth 
of beech and chestnut, and as they began 
to climb its first gentle slope, the guide 
suddenly checked his horse, and turning 
his head in the direction of the hill aboie 
him, placed his hand just back of his 
ear, and leaning forward listened atten- 
tively to some sound which he seemed 
to hear in that quarter. Our young 
friends instantly cheeked their nags, and 
they too listened, but could hear nothing 
save the soft murmur of the runn^g 
brooks that trickled down the hill side, 
and the low rustling of the moving leaves 
upon the tree tops. After remaining for 
a few minutes perfecdy still, Le Beaux 
turned to them and said . 

"There is a flock of turkies about 

three hundred yards 'above us, and they 

.■;re on the ground ; which of you will 



bring us in a coojde of them (or on 

supper to-night." 

Both were ready and anxious to tij 
their skill, but each from courtesy gave 
way to the other, he Beaux, howevert 
decided for them without delay, observaig 
that Jonathan had better go, as the dogs 
would best remain quiet and obedient to 
our hero, and if they went they would 
certainly start the game, and they migkt 
lose them. Jonathan jumped from bia 
horse, gave the rein to the guide, then 
loaded his fowling piece with large shot, 
and went cautiously in th^ direction 
pointed out by the gnide. lie knew 
the habits of the bird well, and wss 
aware that he must approach them noise- 
lessly, if he did so at all. He soon 
came to a spot where he saw them at 
a short distance off feeding on the ground 
as the guide had said. There was a large 
flocks and they wef^ walking very ne%r 
each other, so that he thought by getting 
a little nearer, and to the other side of 
them, he might Are in such a range as to 
kill several of them. This he accom- 
plished without alarming them, and rail- 
ing his piece to his shoulder, blazed away 
at them ; then pushing forward the instant 
he had flred, he picked up tluree that lay 
on the ground mortally wounded ; and a 
fourth with a broken wing and fractured 
leg, was making the best time he could 
for a thicket in the vicinity. This on^ 
received the second barrel of Jonathan's 
piece, which brought him to a sudden 
halt, and terminating his mortal existence 
added one more to the number of the 
captures. He picked them up and hast- 
ened back to his companions, well pleased 
with this first test of his shooting.— 
When they saw him laden with four, in 
stead of two, fat turkies, tliey expressed 
a great deal of surprise at his success. — 
Le Beaux took them from him and look- 
ing at them said : 

"You took them at just the right dis- 
tance ; had you gone nearer you would 
have missed two, perhaps three of them, 
for the shot would not have had distance 
enough to scatter; had you fired furth^ 
from them it would have scattered top 
much, and very likely killed not a singly 
one. We are much indebted to you for 
the good s:'pper we are now sure of to- 



CAMP IN THE FOREST. 



night." So saying, he tied their legs to- 
gether and ftang them across 'his horse's 
baC'k, and Jofiathan mounting his steed 
they cohtintied on. A <hort time after 
this as thft sun was going do'wn fitild the 
last flicitering heams of daylight were 
hovering on the westerti clouds ere the 
reign of twilight Should banish them from 
sight, and just as they entered a closely 
wooded valley, the dogs began to snuff 
the air, pointing their noses to the uppeir 
side of th« path and pricking up their long 
ears, then uttering low growls, off they 
started in that direction. They had been 
gone but a few minutes ere th'eir quick, 
short bark, so welcome a isouhd to the 
eager hunter, gave notice that they had 
started their game ; and then followed 
tfee chase, enlivened by the loud and 
constant baying of the hounds, as oh 
ihey canw, driving before them their fly- 
ing victim. From the stmnd, whatever 
ianimal tliey had started, was evidently 
tfpproichihg them. They cocked their 
guns and all stood ready to give him a 
Warm greeting, should he come within 
range. They had but brief time of eX- 
pectation, for soon a large buck having 
inade a circuit about them, came out hito 
the path about fifty yards ahead of them. 
The guide gave them warning of his ap- 
l^roach, saying at the same tim'* "fire 
when he iis in the air." Scarcely had 
he uttered these \VordS, before both fired 
fat the same instant. So tnie vvais their 
aim that he fell headlong, tiimbling upon 
the grass, and died Without again rising. 
Le Beaiix, when they had corfie np to 
him, drew his hunting knife and cut his 
ihroat, saying the vehisotl would be the 
better for letting but the hlood. Just as 
hB did this, the hounds came up ; Charles 
kept them back as they stood impatiently 
ticking their jaws. 

As soon as the deer was dead, Le 
Beaux went to work .taking off his skin ; 
this done, he then cut him up after hunt- 
er's ,fashion. This gave them all a load, 
arid an abundant supply for their camp, 
which they pitched a short distance 
khead, at a spot selected by the guide. — 
Here for a time all found erhpfoyment. 
Tlie game wais stored away with their 
baggage, their horses unsaddled and 
tttrned out to graze^ H little camp was 
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built from the green bough's 6f the tirOes, 
Which should shelter them fOr the liight 
from Wind arid stoirm, their Vifles and 
the few equipments they cTarried were 
brought into canrp, boughs were Cut and 
Spre:(d Upon the ground, oveir which their 
blankets were spread, and all pirepared 
for spending *^heir first night in camp, in 
the Woods. Next followed the prepara- 
tion for supper. The turkics were 
dressed, and two of th^m roasted, the 
guide having kindled a fire from the dry 
bruiih, which sent up a column of black 
smoke that rose Gtirling above the branch- 
es of the tall trees, while the flames 
cfrackled and sparkled cheerfully as they 
consumed the dry limbs, giving a lively 
animated aspect to the little camp. 'J'he 
turkies were suspended on a stick close 
to the buTriing coals and blaze, and the 
party sitting around recounted the ad- 
ventures of the day, indulging in frequent 
sallies of wit and humor, which were fol- 
lowed with free shouts of laughter and 
uni'estrained merriment, as Jonathan 
gave them Sonne laughter moving pic- 
tures of wrld life, which came from his 
lips with lively touches, and gfowing 
conceptions, ffis spirits were always 
buoyant and fresh ; his wit delighted to 
play atid sport with ludicrous images and 
fantastic creations, which provoked mirth 
and put to flight all gloom from those 
about hhn. It was irresistible and al- 
ways pleasing. 

Nothing but success, uninterrupted 
success, had attended their day's ride, 
and all were in a fit mood to enjoy and 
contribute to the social glee which Jona- 
than felt, and led them to indulge in. 

We will here again take the liberty, 
to make a digression in our narrative — a 
brief one only, so do not be alarmed — in 
order to introduce the contents, or part of 
the contents of a manuscript now m the 
possession of our hero, and written by 
him after the scienes arid the events which 
it describes, had passed,. and were con- 
cluded. Thus it runs : 

** It might have been perhaps all hour 
after we stopped to camp for the night, 
the sun was just sinking behind the west- 
ern hills, that lay far off in the distance, 
seeming like ridges of blue haze, or 
piles of heavy atmosphere, as it went 
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down, throwing a flood of golden light 
over the wide forests, that bathed in beau- 
ty the hill-tops and the green valleys, 
while here and there it came stealing 
through the dense foliage of the spreading 
trees, and glancing along the glassy bo- 
som of the narrow lake, where aU the 
rich and gorgeous drapery of clouds, 
and varied hues of light that hung the 
heavens above, were reflected back again 
to view, and there tlie struggling beams 
fail on the waters of the swif^ running 
streams, giving a brighter sparkle to the 
tiny waves that play over its ever chang- 
ing face, or in sportive eddies and fretful 
currents went circling round the jutting 
rocks that reared their time-worn and 
nigged heads above the surface. While 
far ofl* in the western sky floated the lim- 
itless, unmeasured fields of glorious 
clouds, in all of perfect nature's loveliest 
forms, tiiere they rise, pile upon pile, 
like heaps of mountains thrown one 
above another, and yonder their graceful 
lines and slender bands seem like proud 
steamers that float upon the breeze from 
the lofty masts of some tall ship ; here 
again you behold a flock of curling, wa- 
vy clouds that hang upon the sky like 
the shining ringlets and waving locks 
that erst floated around the polished neck 
and snowy bosom of the celestial Venus ; 
from all these various forms and beaute- 
ous shapes, are reflected back the res- 
plendent glories of the retiring god of 
day, in hues so bright and varying in 
tints, so soft, so entrancing, that all man's 
art, and toil, and striving pains, can but 
feebly imitate; as doth the transient, 
ilickering glow of a candle resemble and 
compare with the dazzling splendor of a 
mid-day sun.' 

The three wanderers who stood alone, 
far from the haunts of civilized man, 
in those vast, wild solitudes, at this quiet 
hour, when all seemed as if preparing for 
repose after the joys of another glad day 
of life, as if moved by the same impulse, 
secret and unspoken, but deep in their 
hearts, sought a gentle eminence that 
rose from the bosom of the wide extend- 
ed valley, near to the place where the fires 
of their little camp were cheerfully blaz- 
ing, and stretched forth far and wide, on 
every side its green, native fields, and 



standing t lere in pleasant silence, gazed 
with enchanted rapture upon the lovelj 
scene. Their eyes eagerly drank in the 
glorious prospect that lay above aed 
around them, and their bosoms swelled 
with livety, delighted emotions, as they 
beheld and felt the power, the wondrous, 
perfect beauty of nature's own painting, 
that now met their delighted vision, and 
bound them in silent adoration befors 
its glory. For some time it continued un- 
changed, undimmed in all its brightness, 
its beaming efifulgence ; then gradually i 
change came over the earth ; the twilight 
shades of evening gray rose slowly, 
creeping over the sky from the far oS 
chambers of the east, first indeed byt 
slighdy veiling and dimming the beaute* 
ous hues and glories of one of earth's 
fairest scenes. Little by little the shad- 
ows thicken, and spread out farther and 
farther; now they speed their flight 
across the blue fields of heaven ; the hills 
are wrapped in evening's mande, diey 
grow misty and indistinct before the eye ; 
the valleys, too, are covered as with a 
broad veil. Suddenly a flashing beam 
lights up the scene again ; it darts swift 
as thought across the arched dome o^ 
earth ; it is but for an instant : like the 
last expiring struggle of a departing spirit, 
and so the vanquished god of day has 
departed ; and already shadowy night in- 
vests the earth in noiseless haste, with her 
darkening hosts. Now the scene is 
changed once more. Now from the qui 
et sky the thousand thousands of ever 
burning stars come forth from theii ly- 
ding places in heaven's deep vault; iii 
joyous throngs and peaceful bands they 
come, singing, as they burn, in celestial 
strains, the praises of their great Maker, 
God. They come from east, they come 
from west, where burning climes below 
them lay; the frozen nor^, too, sends 
forth her sparkling oands that join the 
innumerable and countless throng, and 
swell the hallelujah chorus of the sky. 
Far down beyond the i6e-bound shore the 
obedient south hears and answers to the 
call, and with quick haste leads forth 
her multitudes in myriad ranks, and nev- 
er varying order, that nought be lacking 
in this glad evening song. Unheard by 
mortals, they breathe their heavenly mel- 
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ndies in concert joined, while listening 
angels delighted, bow in wonder and ad- 
oration before the Maker of all worlds. 
Sofdy the silvery beams of light break 
on the eastern bounds of heaven's wide 
plaiiiS) the first swift messengers who 
proclaim the Hsing of the queen of night. 
To her is granted the rule of earth's quiet 
hours. Before her coming the thousand 
sentinel bands of watchful stars are at 
their appointed posts ; more modest 
than the proud, dazzling god of day, she 
mounts her heavenly way with softer 
light, and now all nature is clad in 
shining silvery hues, the tall trees catch 
the chastened beams upon their elevated 
tops, the far-off hills > are magnified be- 
neath her spreading beams of softest hue, 
till they seem to rise and mingle with 
ihe clouds. 

Wrapped in her loving smile, the val- 
leys sleep in sweet repose ; the struggling 
beams that pierce the thick over-hanging 
leaves dance with flying feet upon the 
clear bosom of the rippling stream, or 
sparkle like shooting stars in all the break- 
ing waves. Thus passes night ; in hushed 
sleep the earth is locked, while the sleep- 
less ever-vigilant Queen rides through all 
her celestial course, watching over her 
wide-spread domain. But now night is 
fast waning — her hours of rule are al- 
most sped — fainter and fainter glow her 
silver tints in the high firmament above. 
Again the shadowy hirsts come forth from 
the eastern bounds of the bending sky ; 
again they fly over the celestial fields as 
if chasing the retreating footsteps of the 
paling Queen ; faster and farther they 
wing their flight: 'tis finished. The fair 
moon has sunk beneath those same cloud- 
capped hills, where at yester evening's 
birth the bright sun fled. Now gray- 
eyed morn holds her brief sway o'er a 
sleeping world : flitting shadows, fantastic 
spirits, and ghostly forms, that love these 
Teiled shades, and rest uneasy and un- 
blest in their cold homes, still silently 
gliding about through the sick man's 
chamber, and filling him with gloomy 
fears and anxious doubts; or startling 
guilty wretches that seek in vain to hide 
their crimes beneath the covering of 
night, or still the disturbed spirit that 
haunts with proohecv of coming woe : 



all these attend her reign, and disturb 
with restlessness the half-vexed, halA 
satisfied subjects of old Morpheus.— 
Another change : the rosy daughter of the 
morn, gay Aurora, blushing springs from 
her violet-tinted couch, sending her red 
beams of light to streak the eastern hori- 
zon, and warn all nature of the approach 
of the King of light. Swift her gray- 
eyed sister flies her coming, while beam 
after beam of rosy light runs flashing 
along the morning sky, louder and clearer 
its voice grows, as it calls all nature from 
repose, to usher in the glad, returning god 
of day, who comes in fresh, dazzling 
splendor, before which the eye quails, 
that fain would scan with steadfast gaze 
his brightness. In splendor he rises o'er 
the mountain's peak, and swifdy the dim- 
ness of night's shadows fly away. The 
morning songs of all the feathered tribes 
that warble forth in rich, sweet notes of 
praise ; the hum of thousands of various 
insects that love the light, and delight to 
sport in its beams ; the innumerable 
and distinct classes of animals that seek 
their pleasures and follow their unchan- 
ging course beneath the light of day, all 
hail each in thejr heaven ordained way, 
the rising of the dazzling King, and fill 
his listening ear with grateful worship 
and sweet notes of praise." 

Thus runs the description, which, as 
we stated at its introduction, was taken 
from our hero's MSS. But to return to 
our tale. We left the little party very hun- 
gry, after a long day's ride, without any 
supper, although we had pretty nearly 
prepared a bountifbl meal for them. 

When our friends returned from the 
ramble they took after having prepared 
the camp and made arrangements for 
supper, they found their turkies well 
roasted and fit for eating. The venison 
was just right to be placed upon the ta- 
ble : a large stone near the front of their 
camp served tlieir purpose, and upon it 
they laid out their repast. The gather- 
ing shades of evening had closed about 
them, and they were now dependent upon 
the blaze of Uieir fire for light to furnish 
forth the feast. Just as t}iey had taken 
their seats around the stone and were on 
the point of commencing the attack, they 
were arrested and startled from their par* 
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pose by a sadden commotioa on the part 
of the hounds ; getting up from the warm 
turf where they had stretched their weary 
limbs, they threw up their heads and be- 
gan to snufT the air, and their pricked up 
ears gave notice too that they were lis- 
tening to some sound that was near the 
camp , noon going a few steps in front of 
tiieir master, in the direction by which 
they had at first approached the camp, 
they uttered a low muttering growl, as 
if preparing to defend him from some un- 
seen danger. As we have said, the party 
were stopped in their repast by the 
hounds, and turned to watch them, look- 
ing in the direction they pointed out, and 
listening in silence; but they could nei- 
ther see nor hear anything in that quar- 
ter. The two young men then turned to 
Le Beaux, to ask his opinion as to the 
course to be pursued by them : as they 
did so, he rose up from his seat and went 
to his rifle, examined the priming, then 
said to his companions, 
. <* Something, man or beast, I know not 
which, for I cannot see or hear any signs 
of them, is either approaching, or skulk- 
ing near us ; our trusty sentinels tell no 
lies, and this they speak as plainly as 
they can to us. You had better get 
your rifles and be ready." 

Just as they had obeyed his sugges- 
tion and had returned to his side, they 
heard a noise in the directipn indicated 
by the hounds, and at the same instant 
they started forward and gave several 
Ifiud, fierce barks, then uttered again the 
low savage growl whicli they are wont 
to use when about to spring upon their 
prey. At that moment the noise came 
nearer and grew more distinct. 

" I hear them," said th,e guide, " it is 
the half-breeds with the pack-horses ; 
they will be here immediately." 

Hardly were the worcjs oiit of his 
nioulh, before they came in sight, and 
proved his suspicions true. Charles 
immediately called in his hounds, that 
stood at their post, as th^ advanced 
guard, and bade thepi lay down, at the 
same time bestowing praise on them and 
patting them kindly for their watchful- 
ness. Le Pere and Le Noir were soon 
dismounted, their horses unpacked, and 
they at the table. Supper was now en- 



joyed without further mtermption. Le 
Beaux said their alarm had served a good 
purpose, as it showed them the value and 
confidence they could put in the hounds, 
and hereafter they would rely upon them 
as their night sentries. They sat long at 
the feast, and ate hearty, and with excel- 
lent relish, their rich repast. After sup- 
per they lighted their pipes, and sitting 
around the fire, conversed about the route 
they were to pursue on the next day. 

Le Beaux suggested several rules that 
they should observe, now that they had 
fairly entered upon Indian ground, to 
provide against surprise, or attack from 
any wandering party that might chance 
to meet them. The little party were 
hereafter to travel all in one band. The 
evening wore away while planning for 
the future, and the half-breeds having se- 
cured the horses by picketing them, the 
party sought the luxury of sleep, for 
which their fatigue had well prepared 
them. The night passed quietly, all the 
party slept soundly on their bed of leaves 
and green branches. The next morning 
the sun rose in a clear, bright sky, and 
with his first light the forest gave signs 
of awakening life. The birds shaking the 
dew drops firom their shining wings, and 
stretching their slender necks as they 
stood upon their perch, soon began to 
flutter among the branches of the trees, 
calling each other from their roost. Aa 
the sun came up above the hills and threw 
his beams along the sky, and over the 
earth, they commenced their mormiig 
songs, and perched upon the tree tops, on 
every side they poured forth their sweet 
melodies. At the same time as if attrac- 
ted by the songs, the sprightly squirrel 
left his burrow, and chirping ran in full - 
glee, jumping X)ver and amid the rustling 
leaves that strewed the ground, or spring- 
ing with graceful motion, climbed the 
steep side of the giant oak, and sat dai^ 
cing upon its waving boughs. All na> 
turc was astir again — the tide of life waB 
again flowing onward with increasii^ 
waves. These sounds soon reached ^he 
sleeping friends, and half-waking they 
remained some moments, listening in 
delicious dreamy fancy to the delightful 
sounds that filled the air with varied war* 
blings ; then rousing themselves and re^ 
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oolleciii^ where they were, they has. 
tiiy arose^ and donning their hunter's 
dress, they came out from the camp. A 
•ingle look around assured them that 
every things waf» safe^ and that the guide 
and the half-breeds were already astir. 
Takhig the path to the stream that 
(lowed near by, they performed their 
morning ablutions in^ its clear, cool wa- 
ters. Returning to the camp, they found 
the guide leading the horses to a green 
plat a little distance below^ that they 
might feed before starting again. The 
half-breeds had kindled the fire afresth, 
and were busy in preparing breakfast. 
The camp kettle was placed on the coals, 
and they drew forth from the sack a 
supply of coffee, which was put into it; 
then out came the gridiron, and soon the 
venison steak that was smoking on it, 
sent up its grateful odor; breakfast w.is 
then spread upon their rustic table, and 
i,u, gathered around it, to taste the luxu- 
riee of their bountiful repast. 

They were anxious to be on their 
way early, and intended to rest in the 
middle of the day, both to avoid the 
heat and also to rest and refresh their 
horses. Le Beaux repeated some of 
the instructions he had given the evening 
before, concerning the route. Their di- 
reeti^m, he told them, would be along 
the course of the Loop <Fork ; th^t they 
.would pass through a prairie country 
during ttee day, and very probably they 
W^emld fall in with some roving bands of 
Indians, in which case he warned them 
aU to keep cloee together, and preserve 
a : sharp watch over their baggage, as 
tluKse Indians were great thieves, and as 
skilUuI, light-fkigered covies as any land 
Gouid produce, and would be sure to 
carry off any thing they could lay their 
hands upon* Every thing being ready, 
tliey mounted their horses and left the 
camp behind them, pushing forward on 
their route. 

The surface ef the country over which 
Amy passed, was undulatingv rolling land, 
•nd occasionally they ascended consider- 
able biMs thai lay in their direction. In 
ib^ course of the ferenoon the hounds 
Jreve a foX' or two across their track, 
wfakh fellitbe victims of their own cun- 
niogt ii^ foilowing' a circuiteus course. 



ahd thus exposing themselves to the skiQ' 
of our marksmen. Charles fired at them^ 
and hit them so handsomely as to draw 
forth the loud praises of the whole par* 
ty, and AtUy establish his reputation as a 
bold, sharp shot. 

A<t noon they encamped a couple of 
hours at a spot which offered good grac- 
ing for their hungry horses, and a pleas- 
ant retreat for their party. The turkiefi 
stood another attack at this time, and 
again hot venison steaks satisfied their 
kcien appetites, and was eaten with a- 
hearty relish. After refreshing them- 
selves they again set forth on their route. 
About four o'clock in the afternoon, as 
they were crossing the open prairie, they 
heard the report of a rifle, apparently 
some distance ahead of them; at the 
same time the hounds, snuffing the 
brees^e which came blowing gently front 
that quarter, sprung away in the same 
direction. 

«* Some hunter is close at hand," said 
the guide, " and is now in close pursuit 
of his game. Let ui* ride forward cau* 
tiously, and I will discover who it may 
be, whether red skin or white man." 

The baying of the hounds, which 
they kept up since leaving, still sounded 
in their ears, and was now approach* 
ing themi. Folio wmg the sound with 
their ey es^ they were soon enabled to 
see them far off, in full chase, driving 
before them a large buflRalo, which 
seemed nearly exhausted and quite tired 
out. Beyond him they could see four 
or five Indian hunters, mounted upon 
horses^ who stood still, looking on in 
perfect amazement, pointing after thjfe 
hounds. They had evidently never 
seen such animals before-; and it was 
from the strange, loud baying with 
which they followed the buffalo, that 
they had halted in the pursuit. 

" Wait untfl he comes up," said Le* 
Beaux, bringing his rifle to his shoulder,. 
" and take your rifles^ instead of your 
fowling pieces." 

Our two young hunters were all ex- 
citentent, gazing with an all-absorbing 
interest at the chase, which was now- 
continued in full view before them, and 
longed to enter upon it. It was the first 
time ei^er had^ seen the wild buffalo* 
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banted, and here, in an open prairie and 
almost level field, came a huge bull, at a 
heavy, sweeping gallop, making right 
for the spot where they were standing. 
Le Beaux directed the K'tlf-breeds to 
move one side a short distance, that they 
might be out of reach of the buffalo, in 
case he should become furious by being 
wounded, and be disposed to attack his 
pursuers, and then motioned to Charles 
and his cousin to follow him. The 
next minute the horses, which were all 
impatience since the buffalo came in 
tight, and eager to enter upon the chase, 
manifesting their eagerness for it by 
pawing the ground fiercely with their 
feet, throwing up their heads, and ex- 
panding their nostrils as they snuffed 
the air, were in full run for the hunted 
bison. As they approached him, Le 
Beaux f who had the lead, suddenly 
wheeling on one side, darted across his 
track, and passing in front of him, a few 
yards distant, sent a ball from his rifle, 
which, striking him on the shoulder, 
brought him down upon his knees. 
The enraged animal uttered a loud, an- 
gry roar, and lashing himself with his 
tail, sprung up quickly, and darted after 
his enemy ; but it was an unequal trial : 
the noble charger of the guide flew over 
the plain like the wind, leaving his furi- 
ous and wounded foe far behind him. 
'Charles and Jonathan, both hot for thr 
<chase, followed hard after him, and riding 
lUp abreast of the tired animal, from 
«vrhom the blood was fast flowing through 
^several open wounds, at the same instant 
ileveled their rifles at him, and so true 
and fatal was their aim, that the balls 
entered his vitals. This was too much 
for the brave animal : he made a stout 
ifight'for his life, and had already led his 
foes a long flight; and though bullet 
after bullet, shdl from the cruel rifle, had 
^entered his body, he had not fallen or 
yielded, but bravely held on his flight ; 
but these last, unexpected shots, from a 
(new and fresh enemy, had given him a 
death-wound. They had struck within 
an inch of each other, passing, as I have 
already said, through his vitals. Spring- 
<ing, with a last mighty struggle, into the 
air, he fell headlong to the ground, the 
solopd spouting in streams from his mouth 



and nose, ^uick the hounds came np^ 
and springing upon him, fixed their sharp 
teeth into his strong sides. He gave in- 
stinctively a few feeble, faint stnigglei^ 
and then lay stretched out dead befoit 
them. 



CHAPTER X. 

By this time the Indians, who had 
come tu a sudden halt when the strangt 
sound and furious attack of the hounds 
so unexpectedly and fiercely commenced^ 
had recovered from their surprise and 
fear, and were slowly and cautiously ad- 
vancing towards our little party, whost 
skillful horsemanship and the fleetnest 
of whose steeds had not escaped their 
observation; but most especially their 
presence so close to the strange animak, 
and their evident familiarity with then^ 
had emboldened them. 

Charles quickly called the dogs ofl^ 
while Le Beaux, riding up, jumped firom 
his horse, and taking his hunting kni^B, 
passed it across the buffalo's throat;, 
then, re-loading his rifle, and telling hii 
companions to do the same, he called all 
of his party up to him, and then made a 
sign for the Indians to come forward. 
This they seemed at first reluctant to do, 
and did not at once act upon it. When 
our little party first espied them, thevi 
were but two visible— one, probably tht 
best mounted, was close upon the flying 
buffalo ; the other followed in his trac£ 
a short distance behind him ; then, on a 
sudden, the hounds appeared, and rushed 
upon their prey with loud baying, that 
resounded far and wide over the sweep- 
ing plain, and checked, as we have seen 
already, the pursuit of the red men. 

Perhaps a minute or two elapsec^ 
when Le Beaux, having found a pieca 
of white cotton cloth, converted it into a 
flag, the sign of peace and good wil^ 
beckoned with it for them to approaolk 
Meantime their number had received. 
quite an addition, from the coming up of 
those who had fallen behind in tha 
chase. Seeing the friendly invitatioiH 
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however, they consulted together for a 
few minutes. The result was that they 
immediately came forward and joined 
our party. 

. Thev now numbered some fourteen, 
all well mounted on wild horses, and 
dressed in the usual Indian style: a 
buckskin shirt, leggins and moccasins 
of the same material, and armed with 
rifles and long knives. Their long, glos- 
sy black hair, gathered and confined by 
a band to the back of the head, floating in 
a thick long tress in the wind, tended to 
heighten the wild aspect they presented, 
as bounding along the level prairie on 
their fleet little nags, it streamed out in 
the breeze, above their neck and shoul- 
ders. Their faces were marked in va- 
rious places with blotches and lines, 
painted according to their savage notion 
of ornament and beauty. 

Charles watched them with eager cu- 
riosity and strong interest. It was the 
first time he had enjoyed the opportu- 
Dity of seeing the Indian in his native 
home, and in his own wild costume.— 
Their horses, though they had evidently 
had a smart chase, and their sides were 
covered with foam and streaming sweat, 
were yet full of life and mettle, and 
moved with a proudly light step, as they 
now advanced in a body. 

As I have said, all were excellent ri- 
ders, and directed the movement of their 
horses with infinite skill and ease. 
When they were sufficiently near to be 
dbtinguished, Le Beaux, who was regard- 
ing them attentively, suddenly mttered a 
•ound indicative of surprise; and his 
features which had worn a sharp, anx- 
ious look, relapsed into their usual calm 
repose. He saluted the leader, who, 
from some little extra ornaments that 
were appended to his dress, was distin- 
guished as their chief, with an expres- 
•ion of sudden satisfaction ; he returned 
the salutation, recognizing at once, the 
guide as an old acquaintance ; and then 
turning round to his followers, ad- 
dressed a few words to them in their 
own tongue^ the purport of which Charles 
did not understand; but he saw that 
they had the eflect at once to put them 
ttor^ at ease ; though they still cast sus- 
pioioiis glanees upon the animals that 



had broken up their sport so singularly, 
and which were now quietly standing 
by their master's side. 

Le Beaux made a sign for them to 
dismount and be seated. They obeyed 
this by jumping from their horses, which 
they left without fastening where they 
stood together; and then forming a circle, 
they seated themselves, and awaited tiie 
fcilk of Le Beaux, which they were le<l 
to expect. Looking deliberately ovei 
the circle, and at last fixing his eyes up- 
on their leader, he said in a firm but 
friendly voice : 

" My brother Otter has hunted the 
buffalo since the first liglit of the dawn — 
has he found many fat cows on his hunt- 
ing path ? and is his lodge well stored 
with meat? This is a noble animal,'' 
said he, pointing to the buffalo before 
them, '* that he has brought to the feet 
of the pale face hWnler." 

Otter listened, with his keen, black 
eyes bent closely upon iUe speaker, as if 
he could read in his face the thougiiis 
passing in his mind, and discover his in- 
tentions. When he had ceased speak- 
ing, in a dignified, calm manner, he re- 
plied : 

'* My dear brother is right ; he reads 
the red man with much wisdom ; his 
eyes are sharper than the eagle's and 
quicker than the lynx', to detect the 
hearts and ways of those around him.r — 
tter and his people followed the hunt^ 
ing path when the dew was falling from 
the dusky sky ; they found many buffalo 
in their path. They willingly give to 
the white chief the bison which his strong 
dogs took from their path, and which my 
brother's fatal rifle killed." 

** Otter is a great chief, and a bravs 
warrior," replied Le Beaux, ** and his 
hand is open to his friends ; but his ene- 
mies tremble at the sound of his name, 
and the fierce wild bufialo falls like a 
timid rabbit before his quick, bold hand. 
Many strong warriors follow his war- 
path when he digs up the hatchet, and 
many scalps hang at his lodge. The 
white chief is his friend, and will accept 
his gift, for the pale face claims not thir 
game; he saw that he was already wound- 
ed, and was almost in the hand of Otter 
and his hunters, aud he only shot him 
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tor them* Is my brother's lodge near 
by?" 

. The Indian, who continued to watch 
htm closely all the time, hesitated a few 
minutes, and then replied : 

** My brother speaks true, and there 
are no lies on liis tongue. The Paw- 
nees are warriors ; the feet of their braves 
are swift to follow the war-path when 
his wrongs cry out for vengeance. Their 
tomahawks have drank the blood of their 
enemies, the Osage, who are dogs, and 
speak false words ; they have cowardly 
hearts — the Pawnees despise them. — 
But*Otter and his tribe are friends to the 
white man ; the great chief of the pale 
faces is very rich, his tribe is very strong, 
and many warriors are in his towns : he 
has many guns, and his stores of cloth 
are like leaves on the trees : he is good 
to the poor Indian, and will give him 
guns and powder, that he may hunt, and 
fight the enemies of his white brother." 

After thus craftily wording his an- 
swer, and begging of his new acquain- 
tances, he added, " Otter's lodge is by the 
stream, close at the edge of the prairie ; 
my brothei* is welcome to his lodge." 

Le Beaux immediately answered : 

" The pale face is journeying to hunt- 
ing grounds far off, by the great moun- 
tains. He has no guns to give his In- 
dian brother, but he is a friend to the Paw- 
nees, and will feast with them. Let Ot- 
ter tell his hunters to carry the bison to 
the village, his white brother and his 
party will go with him." 

Otter turned and spoke a few words 
t^ his followers, upon which they imme- 
diately pulled out their hunting knives^ 
and commenced the labor of dressing 
and cutting up the bison ; this d&ne, 
they divided it amongst themselves, and 
all prepared to depart. Xe Beaux, turn- 
ing to his little party, told them in their 
own language that they were going to 
dine with their Indian acquaintance ; he 
earnestly advised them all to be watchlul. 
He cautioned Charles to keep his hounds 
by him, as they would s^ve to keep the 
Indians at a respectftii distance and pre- 
vent their attempting ta plunder, " For," 
said he, ** notwithstanding their smooth 
toBgues, they are a thievish, lying' pack, 
and will carry of! whatever >tkey can lay 



hold of." . He further told them that tfie^ 
leader of this party, Otter, was well 
known to him, that he was a great chiel 
among them, and exercised a powerAii 
control over them ; and after they haa 
smoked the pipe of frtend^ip, which it 
was customary to present to their friends^ 
they would then be safe-*-not from 
thievish attacks, he added, hut from bod 
ily harm. 

When he had finished, all moved on 
together over the prairie at a moderate 
pace, to accommodate the horses of such 
as cairied burdens^ Passingf some dis- 
t^nce in the direction of the woods thai 
skirted the side of the prairie, they came 
soon to a small opening where were 
about an hundred lodges situated near by 
a stream, whose cool waters supplied all 
their wishes for their rude culinary pur- 
poses, and its grassy, green banks, which 
stretched out on either side a considerable 
distance, fucnislied the freshest and most 
desirable graaing for their horses. 

The presence of the ' party was an 
nounced by the barking of a score oi 
more of lean, hungry looking dogs, tha< 
hung about the camp, and now came 
forth howling and growling in wild con- 
fusion. The squaws, and old men and 
children, filled the doors of the lodges, 
and although they seemed surprised to 
see the party that accompanied their 

Seat chief, they said not a word, 'i'he 
Inters in Otter's party, who hadeharge 
of the game, each stopped at his own 
lodge, and deposited tl^ burden, while 
Otter led his white friends through the 
village, until they came to the great 
council lodge, which stood sonve distance 
from tho others, by itself. The chief 
then addressed a few words to Le 
Beaux, in the Pawnee tongue, which llw 
guide understood, and which he told hi:? 
party was an invitation to alight. C harles 
and Jonathan, with Le Beaux, dismount- 
ed immediately, and giving their horsen 
in charge of the half-breeds, they cau- 
tioned thein nol to leavo them for an in-* '^ 
stant, and to call them in case of any> 
accident. They then entered |he lodges 
wh^e they found the principal men of 
the village already assembled, and awai^ 
i>Bg them. 

Otter* inlvodaoed them a« hkr ' firinadm 
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reoounting the incidents which related to 
his meeting with them, and recommend- 
ing tliein to the kindness of the tribe. 

One, who waa> from appearances, the 
okiest among them, then addressed them 
through Le Beaux, who acted as inter- 
preter, and bade them welcome. 

Charles replied to him, thanking him 
aild his people for their hospitality, and 
declaring his desire to feast with them. 

When he finished, the pipe was 
lighted, and first being placed in the 
hands of the chief who had addressed 
them, and he having puffed a few clouds 
of smoke, then passed it to Charles, and 
so it went round the circle, from one to 
another, till all had received it. This 
concluded the assembly, and they each 
sought their own lodge. 

Otter acted as host to our little party, 
and conducted them to his own lodge. 
He invited them to rest there until the 
feast was prepared. They found their 
new quarters very comfortable, and the 
lodge more tidy than usual among Indi- 
ans. Tb« ground was strown with leaves, 
over which bufi^lo robfes were stretched, 
niaking an easy and soft bed. Their 
horses were unsaddled, and their baggage 
•brought into the tent by the half-breeds. 
Otter then called to some young Indians, 
who led off the horses to the pasture 
ground. 

Le Beaux explained to his young 
friends, when they were left alone, some 
of the customs and ceremonies which 
were observed by the tribe on occasions 
like the present, and earnestly requested 
Jonathan, who was disposed to be rather 
too independent, and even regardless of 
his tawny entertainer's ways, to use 
great care in these matters, and not dis- 
please them. 

"After we hare feasted with them," 
said he, ** we will, without further delay, 
proceed on our route : by so doing, we 
shall escape being at all molested by 
them; for they will not at once over- 
come the fear with which I see your 
hounds have inspired them." 
/ An hour and a half might have elapsed 
•ince their arrival at the village, when 
the feast was announced ; and Otter, as 
^eir particular friend and host, led them 
m due form to the scene of operations. 



Here they found the chiefs, and braveSi 
and some of the distinguished warriors 
of the tribe, already assembled. They 
were sitting cross-legged on the ground, 
in grave silence, and only by a silent 
token acknowledged the entrance of the 
pale face guests. You might, and would 
have supposed that any thing but a feast 
was the object that brought them together: 
the most serious business could not have 
been graced with more serious expres- 
sion, or more dignified deportment. An 
unoccupied space on the right hand of 
the principal chief was reserved for 
them: buffalo robes were spread upon 
the ground for their use, to supply the 
want of chairs, and they were invited by 
Otter to occupy these places. They im- 
mediately seated themselves, after the 
fashion of their savage entertainers. As 
soon as this took place, the feast began. 
In a moment the grave, dignified manner 
of the Indians was thrown off, like a 
useless robe, and they rushed upon the 
steaming piles of meat like half-famished 
wolves. Large rounds of buffalo, and 
venison, and elk, with a variety of wild 
fowl, furnished forth the festive board. 
Each one helped himself as best he 
could, as fast as he might. Charles and 
his cousin performed feats, in the way 
of demolishing the substantials before 
them, which would have amazed the 
gourmands of the east, when in their 
prime; but they found themselves no 
match for their new companions : long 
after they ceased eating, having com- 
pletely gorged themselves, the red men 
kept on, with unabated spirit and ener- 
gy: they ate as though they had not 
tasted food for daysrand did not expect 
to have another opportunity for days to 
come ; and so, like the camel on the 
desert and parched plains, who drinks 
water sufficient for days at one draught, 
they seemed bent to ward off hunger for 
a long time, by taking, at this meal, 
enough for a week at least, 

Charles and his cousin looked on in 
perfect amazement: they did not deem 
it possible for any thing human, or in 
the shape of man, to devour so much* 
They were prepared, from what they 
had read and knew of the habits of the 
Indian, to find them great trencherman) 
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bat this exhibition threw all their expec- 
tations into the shade, and reminded 
them of the story of a famous glutton 
of old, who, sitting down to a table 
apread for ten men, ate what was pre- 
pared for all ; and, on being questioned 
why he did it, replied, it was a duty 
binding upon him ; he ate it that it might 
not be lobi, or prepared in vain. 

Jonathan said to his cousin, that he had 
heretofore been sceptical with regard to 
liie stories which were told of the im- 
mense herds of bison that roam the wes- 
tern (irairies, but he should never doubt 
again ; for he believed they were all 
necessary for food. He hoped that no 
band of these robbers would ever get 
into his native village; for a famine 
would be certain. 

They ate voraciously and long, each 
<>ne minding only himself; and when 
they ceased, it was because they could 
eat no more. They were literally filled 
with fatness; and now, giving lingering, 
parting looks to the remaining heaps, 
they went to their lodges, and soon the 
curling wreaths of smoke, that were 
seen ascending from the openings in their 
camps, gave assurance that they were in 
the enjoyment of the only luxury in- 
dulged in, to any extent, by the Indian — 
his pipe ; and to this he is wedded most 
strongly. 

Charles having asked Otter whether 
he would be allowed to visit the lodges 
in the village, and receiving from him 
assurance that he would be welcome 
whenever he might wish to go, with his 
cousin set off on a stroll through the vil- 
lage. As he passed along, he frequently 
stopped to observe the sports with which 
the young sanapa, or male Indians, di- 
rerted themselves, and passed their time. 
They were sporting upon the grass plats 
adjoining the various lodges, with bows 
and arrows, in the use of which they 
displayed much skill and address. Their 
arrows were shot with all the precision 
«nd correctness of a rifle ball, at the dis- 
tance of twenty, and even thirty, yards. 
They are early trained to this exercise ; 
and they saw little fellows, eight and ten 
jrears of age, there, handling their bows, 
that were longer than they were tall. 
Young as they were, they showed, in 



this exercise, much of the gravity and 
stoicism of their fathers, A hit of bel- 
ter aim and closer point than othera, 
would sometimes draw forth a single ex- 
clamation of tiiumph and satisfaction, 
from the lucky shooter; but it was for 
an instant only that he indulged himself: 
the gratified expression flitted across his 
face like a flying sunbeam, and almost 
instantly his countenance regained its 
habitual gravity. 

In some of the lodges they visited, 
they found companies of young squaws, 
sitting together, and busily engaged in 
making and ornamenting the various ar^ 
tides of dress which were to be worn 
by the chiefs and braves of the band. 
Perhaps it was a token of their love that 
they were preparing, to be bestowed 
upon their lover, when he should return 
victorious from his first war-path, which 
he followed to distinguish himself in the 
eyes of these dusky maidens; and then 
again perhaps it whs not. 

In these little circles of feinales, Charles 
observed there was not that restraint, that 
studied reserve, which prevailed among 
the men. The tongue of woman is that 
unruly member which may not be curbed. 
It matters not whether you go into the 
midst of civilized, refined society, of 
whether, as in this instance, you visit 
the dusky daughters of the wild forest, 
the chattering of busy tongues leads the 
way to the female apartments. They 
spoke in soft, low voices, with the liquid 
flow of euphonious sounds that charae- 
terize the language of the North Amertp 
can savage ; and from time to time their 
merriment found utterance in the soft, 
silvery laugh, that rung in clearest tones, 
like sweet music wafted on the delighted 
air. The laugh of the Indian squaw is 
the mellowest, sweetest laugh, I ever 
heard. It is always low and soft ; not 
bursting broadly, suddenly out, and then 
as suddenly and abruptly subsiding, but 
swelling gradually forth in low tones al 
first, it gently dies away, leaving you en- 
tranced at its sweet undulations. 

For an hour the two young men wan^ 
dered in delighted interest through tha 
lodges ; and many a smile from the youth 
ful forest maids would greet our hand 
some young gendeman, as standing hv 
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Ibem he watched them while quietly 
employed about their various domestic 
tasks : and often would he meet their 
dark, lustrous eyes, with mild, kindly ex- 
pression bent upon him. 

The expression which the dark, pier- 
cing eye of the Indian wears, is keen, 
aa} almost fierce; but in woman its burn- 
ing, scorching fire, is softened : shaded, 
as it were, and beams with a subdued, 
winning light, that attracts and pleases. 
In one of the lodges where our hero en- 
tered, he found an Indian girl sitting 
alone. She was so intently employed 
in ornamenting a pair of fine buckskin 
moccasins, that she did not observe his 
approach ; and he was there allowed to 
stand undisturbed for some minutes, ad- 
miring her beautiful features, and the un- 
studied but charming grace of her atti- 
tude and motions. Suddenly she turned 
her head, and looking up met his gaze 
fixed upon her. She uttered a low ex- 
clamation of surprise and astonishment, 
ftt the same time involuntarily starting 
back, but as if by a glance reading the 
friendly disposition of her visitor, other 
feelings seemed to take possession of her ; 
the warm blood mounted to her face and 
gave a richer glow to her clear olive skin, 
while in maiden modesty she hung down 
her pretty head. The long, black, silken 
eyelashes that fringed their delicate lids, 
were dropped till they rested on her fair 
cheek. Charles had learned the words 
of greeting that were used in her tribe, 
and immediately gave this salutation. — 
She raised her eyes again to his, and re- 
plied to him, at the same time motioning 
him with her hand to be seated. 

Oh how he longed for the knowledge 
to speak to this fair creature in her own 
tongue ! What a pleasure it deprived- 
him of; but it was vain to regret it. She 
was fair, very fair, and her features deli- 
cate and beautiful. Her form, beautifully 
rounded, was perfect in its proportion, 
and full of grace and beauty ; she looked 
like a fair daughter of the hunting god's, 
that in days of yore dwelt in the dark 
l^ades of nappy, proud Greece. 

He soon, however, found himself able 
Co interchange his wishes, and convey 
his thoughts to her through signs. He 
told her by these means how happy he 



was to see her land — he loved her peo* 
pie, and would be their friend. Then 
drawing a string of beads from his pockety 
presented them to her. Her bright eyes 
sparkled with pleasure as she took from 
his hand the esteemed treasure, and as 
best she could she thanked him for it ; 
then, after turning them over in her little 
hand in silent admiration, she rose from 
her seat and going to the corner of the 
lodge, drew forth a pair of tastily worked 
moccasins and presented them to him 
with a naive expression and gracefulness 
of action that quite captivated him. 

Charles gallantly advanced to receive 
them, and retaining her hand in his own, 
while he bade her farewell, as a last token 
(for you know he could only address in 
this way) drew her to him and implanted 
a warm kiss upon her lips, and then de- 
parted, bearing his gift with him. On 
arriving at the lodge, he found the little 
party awaiting him, ready to leave : bid- 
ding his host, and the other chiefs good- 
bye, and waving his hand to the fair girl 
who stood at the door of her lodge, look- 
ing after him, they departed. 

They now traveled for several days. 
Sometimes their path led them across 
broad prairies, that looked to the eye like 
a vast ocean of water. The waving of the 
tall grass, as it bowed its head to the gen 
tie breezes that swept in light gusts ovei 
its bosom, resembled the swell of the ocean 
waves, that break the smooth, glassy sur- 
face, when the storm has passed over it 

The bright and gay flowers that here 
raised their heads, above the surrounding 
luxuriant growth of prairie grass, as if to 
claim the admiration of the passerby, were 
of the richest colors; and often you would 
see them of great size and thick with their 
bright clusters. In addition to these, there 
were thousands of more modest natures, 
that delighted to spread their beautiful 
leaves, beneath the shade of the more as- 
piring grass ; a variety of hues and tints 
were displayed on their unpretending but 
lovely flowers ; while all over these wide 
plains the various herds of wild animals 
that rove in innumerable droves, and find 
abundant food in their natural pastures, 
would be seen feeding undisturbed in their 
freedom. The droves of wild horses, of 
mustangs, as they are called, which sup* 
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ply the Indian knights with swift footed 
steeds, would be seen sometimes at their 
gambols. It was a pleasant sight to see 
those beautifully formed animals display- 
ing before each other, as if in rivalry, their 
^graceful carriage ; and, then, dashing with 
the speed of light across the open plain, 
■nd aga^in wheeling quickly about, prance 
proudly back, and join the silent, admiring 
herd. This we repeatedly witnessed, 
«nd were highly delighted with the spec- 
tacle. When frightened by the approach 
of an enemy, we could then see them 
close up in ranks ; the fleet and brave lea- 
ders taking the lead, often going out in 
the direction from whence they expected 
^e danger, throwing their beautiful heads 
aloft' in the air, expanding wide their 
pliant nostrils and sniffing up the wind, 
when catching, as they seemed to do, the 
evidence of their enemy's plresence : they 
Ivould snort almost like a trumpet of 
warning, and tossing aside the long hair 
that flowed about their heads and obstruct- 
ed their sight, their flashing, fiery eyes 
would search the wide plain in pursuit of 
the object that startled them. Then, as 
if satisfied, they joined their band with 
proud, prancing steps, and, like generals, 
would lead off the band, keeping in ad- 
vance of the ranks, their heads raised up, 
tfieir long silky manes streaming in the 
■wind, their tails sweeping the ground, and 
m the order of a troop of cavalry they 
woutd bound along with great speed, till 
fliey were lost to the eye of the spectator in 
the distance. Droves of deer and antelope, 
with their wide branching antlers, would 
'Sometimes sweep by in majesty, raising 
dieir an tiered heads, and leaping with easy 
bounds, in graceful curves, they seemed 
to scorn pursuit and bid defiance to their 
riuggard foes; their springy, elastic limbs 
Iwid them a swiftness, that in fair field 
would soon outrun the fleetest pursuer. 
They are, indeed, beautifully formed 
Animals; their long and slender legs; 
their light, slim bodies; their velvet coats 
df fawn color ; their large, round, mild 
^y«s; their strong and branching antlers 
--Hall serve to render their beauty more 
Striking, more apparent. They visit the 
prairies in large herds at certain seasons 
if the year, when they are sought and 
lumted by the red man, and by the rovii^ 



hands of trappers. If once put fairly lo 
flight, they escape ; and it is only by sur- 
prise they are ever taken. 

Our little party had also, in the midst 
of these scenes, an opportunity of wiV 
nessing one of those mighty herds of buf 
faloes, which are, by way of pre-emi- 
nencej the tenants — the masters of the 
western prairies. They were passing 
over a green covered prairie, where the 
grass was long and thick, and offered the 
strongest inducements to the hungry am- 
mals, when the guide pointed out to them, 
away oflf in the distance, a sight which, 
to iheir eyes, seemed like small black 
dots among the grass. 

** There is a large herd of buffaloes,*' 
said he, pointing in the direction. '* Let 
us ride to that little eminence, in the di- 
rection, and you can from there see them 
plainly." 

Riding on to the spot designated, a 
sight presented itself such as they never 
forgot. Standing upon this eminence of 
the prairie, with neither tree nor bush 
to obstruct ^e vision in any direction, 
they saw animals grazing upon the plain,- 
and literally darkening it on all sidei. 
Far as the eye could reach they crowded 
upon each other, in numbers like the 
leaves of the forest. A low, indistinct 
sound that marked their movements came 
far across their great natural pasture, to 
the ears of our party, and filled them 
with eager excitement for the hunt, and 
amazement at the cnrandeur of the scene. 

o 

Under the direction of the guide, they 
loaded their guns with balls — their rifles 
were also loaded, and their pistols. The 
pack horses were left in charge of the 
half-breeds; and putting spurs to theii 
horses, they galloped over the plain, and 
reaching the herd, rode in amongst them, 
selecting their victims as deliberately as 
the excited state of their feelings would 
permit. They fired their guns at them ; 
a commotion was raised in the herd ; thte 
wounded ones madly plunged through 
the drove, raising their tails aloft, and 
dashing off in full flight, followed by those 
around them. A sound like the roaring 
at the o(iean proclaimed that the whole 
Va6t herd was in motion. Our little p^- 
ty were now ccHnplelely hemmed in, and 
surrounded on all sides' by the frightenetl 
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iild infuriated a^^iul^f 9utsp wild was 
l|^ ^:i:citeineut, that they gave not a 
taught to the very great rjak they incurr 
r^4^ bei^ rua over and trampled down 
b^ the herd. Sepa;;ate.d from each other 
ifL their ardor, they ss^w at interyaU, the 
fl^ke of each others'' go^s, succeeded 
i^tantan^oudiy by . the. report and then 
fQ^owed 2^ generaii.and confused scatter- 
ing^ Jonathan seljected a bull for once, 
a« the large^^t and fattest looking pf the 
hi^jEd,, and gave him battle. The quick, 
sharp eraek of his rifle tqld upon him ; 
hfi reeled upder it; his tail swung in cir- 
c|q$^ lashed the air with fui^y, he then tum- 
bled headlong to the. earth, Hiere our 
l^ro. woutided a ^e cow with a pistol- 
a^Ott^^maddened aod furious by the paint 
she rushed fiercely and Uindly after him. 
I|ere it was his well-trained hoi»e stood 
)^m^,ii^:gQod stead. Waiting until she 
q^me up, he quickly darted aside, and 
ajcoided the plunge 9he aimed at him> and 
aa quickly wheeling alongside of the fly- 
ing animsd, he stood unflinchingly for his 
master's fire. Charles, taking better aim^ 
discharged a second pistol, which brought; 
her to the earth in a dying struggle. For^ 
along time they kept up the sport, the 
gi^idp coolly looking on most of the time, 
w^atphing the young men, and occaaion- 
ally selecting carefiuly a^fat oow, he sent 
the ball with uiv^ing: s^im through the 
hpart. 
, Whe^ they, tired and exhausted* were 
r^ady to lejive, the guide skiUfully extri- 
cated them from the fiyingma^s; and 
gaan,ing the eminence onqe mpret they 
turned to fpok upon the herd, now in full 
flight. They galloped heavily ov^ the 
piairie, pressing qlose . afler jBach ; other, 
tfid ^xtendiqg for miles inline and depth. 
TJie ground shook breath their heavy 
tiftmp, andj a noise lik^ th^i^er camte 
b^pming oyer the pjiain^ . . On they went, 
a^ slackened not theiar speed. Our little 
Wty waitch^d tiU they were outof j|ight« 
T^l^y had killed eight ; buffalqes. They 
li]|p)( along, with t^ernHpnlyaismallpor- 
tioa of tb^ huge^ animal, the< rphes, ai^ 
tbe > nice bita,r-heing a IpaA for their 
hoil^seSf and supplying them with food for 
0firer^;d^ys,.,unt^ they shaved reaeh the 
•ifpt cho^^n for their fixed huoting^ 
g^Hm^dfi. f h|a^^ace.|i^flew Ibepwwcesi 



of the MIsasuri and Platte rivers, aftd 
near to the Sweet Watf^ river, whioli 
flows through a green and fertile-looking 
country* The highest peak of the Rocky 
Mountains is also visible from this point. 
The character of the scenery in thi$ see* 
tion is varioiMiS and of the most marked 
nature. Along the bottoms of the rivers 
and upon the^ gentle declivities, there is 
a luxuriant growth of grass in open plats., 
with here a'nd there a line or cluster of 
willows ; and all over the ground varions^ 
and rich flowers springing up, and grow- 
ing in wild profusion. Alone the sidet 
of the hills, brilliant flowering plants 
abounded, seeking the shelter of the 
steep rockSf that sheltered fliem from: the 
cold north winds, and afforded the wana, 
sunny spots they love so> well* The fl^- 
ra^ beauty. of these luxurious and green 
spots, that lay embosomed in the val* 
leys and along the more gentle slopes^ ia 
truly magnificent. Its beauty is raueh 
heighten^,, tooj hy the scenery which 
surrpunds it, .and meets the eye, as youi 
extend your vision to the everlasting- 
mountains that rise in the distance, whose 
tops seejh to mingle with the sky ; their 
snow-capped summits shining like polish^ 
ed silver in the bright sun's rays, and 
towering, in solitary ^andeur through 
summerV heat and winter's -cold alike^ 
glistening with their snow-white rohetii. 
The grandeur andaublimity of the sceue-^ 
ry in.theae re^ons cannot: be surpassed.. 
Here, lajige smd gigfintio masses of rock 
meet the eye <m either side; bold bluffs,, 
and craggy steeps ; precipices, sharp and 
steepi, lopk upon peaceful and silvery 
lakes, that reflect from their smooth and 
glassy surface, as a mirror, the gorgeous 
display of the heavens, kindling undet a 
bright sun, ionsoftly heaming beneath pale 
Cynthia's more modest light So high 
these perpendicular cli$s are raised that 
the eye, upon looking dowif the dizzy 
height, leses i$fi steadiness, and wanders, 
in confusion^ The giddy brain whirls 
roundi and round with very dizziness, and 
the rash adventurer clings for support V> 
the strong branches that on its top o'er- 
hang the, bold steep, Ridge after ridgs* 
rise. one< ahove^ the other, their sidee juW 
ting forth 'in broken maaaes of rock^ ex* 
hil^^ngi ^94 mi lentastie/ abapas -mk 
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forms, seen at a distance. Nature here 
seems to have undergone some great and 
terrible convulsion, overturning, crush- 
ing, and piling up the great bed of 
rocks that was once, doubtless, hid be- 
neath her smooth and even bosom. CoU 
uinns and spires and tall minarets rise 
from the top of each ridge along the 
mountain's rugged top. Deep chasms 
and fissures, that seem to have been rent 
with her gigantic throes, yawn with deep 
and wide openings along its sides. Foam- 
ing torrents come leaping and whirling 
on their way from the heights to the qui- 
et valley, plunging with mad haste over 
the large rocks which rise in vain in their 
path ; and as they follow on, they make 
a music well fitted to the wild and grand 
scenery around, roaring like ihe thunder- 
tones, with a deafening sound. Save this, 
no sound breaks upon the ear to disturb 
the perfect solitude that reigns in this 
wild region. 

Near this spot old Le Beaux fixed his 
quarters for the winter. To such a mind 
as Charles possessed — so highly imagi- 
native, so highly cultivated, and always 
eager to discover the grand and beautiful 
manifestations of nature, this spot afford- 
ed the greatest delight. He could never 
tire of roaming among the flowery dells 
that lay in the bosom of the sweet val- 
leys, filling the air with their delicious 
perfume, and lading the breeze with the 
-sweetest odors; or, winding his way 
:along the banks of the gentiy murmur- 
ing streams, that were carpeted with soft 
.green grass, and variegated with wild 
tflowers. These were scenes to bless 
liis repose and sweeten his reflections. 
IFor other moments of excitement and 
'Restlessness, die grand but terrible display 
-of nature's power and might^-^the awful- 
ly sublime — ^the loffy mountains, with all 
their wild scenery and undisturbed soli- 
itude, offered him a refuge — ^a place that 
^would suit the wildest tumult of the soul, 
and awaken a feeling sense of the power 
and wisdom and might of their and his 
Cieator. 

Our little party immediately on arri- 
ving here, set about preparing a camp 
4br their accommodation. Without difii- 
«ulty they discovered a spot on the banks 
<of the Sweet Water, near lo ^iirhich bub- 



bled up from the earth a clear and cool 
spring ; a little cluster of green trees af 
forded them at once a shady retreat from 
the summer's sun, and a defence against 
the chilling blasts of winter. In a short 
space of time every thing was ready, and 
they felt themselves extremely comfort- 
ably settled in their ot$rn dwelling. It 
was large enough to accommodate a do- 
zen well ; the skins of the buffalo and 
deer our hunters had taken, formed soft 
and warm beds, when stretched upon the 
ground, which had been strewed thick with 
leaves, for them to rest upon ; each meo»> 
ber of the party also spread out above 
them, and to cover their fairy couch, 
other skins ; by this means, they were 
made entirely secure from the dampness 
and moisture which might possibly leak 
through their rustic roof; the baggagv 
had a #orner devoted to it, which was 
carefiilly prepared and protected from the 
slightest effects of exposure. Adjoinii^ 
this tent, the half-breeds built a second 
for the purpose of housing the horses in 
storms and bad nights. An opening con- 
nected the two together. The opening 
was the post occupied by the hounds, 
who acted as watchmen for both and over 
all the camp. When every thing was 
ready, our two youn gf gents w ent out 
with the guide to explore the neighbor- 
hood. They visited several small lakes 
that lay between steep hills ; they also 
traced the course of several winding 
streams, that found their way through 
thick groves and luxuriant bottoms. In 
all o( these, as Le Beaux had anticipated* 
they found traces of abundance of bearer <; 
dams were built across the streams, fresh 
stripped bark showed that the sagaciooe 
little workmen had recently been busy at 
their labors. The silence that reigned wn^ 
broken was an evidence to Le Beaux that 
they were the sole adventurers in this 
remote spot. As they, passed along h« 
carefully noted every object that was at 
all singular, or at all likely to attract ^t 
tention. These he pointed out to hk 
young companions, and told them the ne- 
cessity of dieir being careful in this r^ 
spect ; for it was from such observations 
they would have to depend in finding 
their way through the forests, and firom^ 
the camp to the traps. He gave them in 
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a ft w sentences a great deal of good couii- 
«el, which would serve them, in case they 
happened to lose their path and get be- 
nighted in the woods. A day was spent 
in this way, and at night they returned to 
their camp, where they found a blazing 
fire and a warm reception from the half 
breeds, who had gotten a smoking hot 
supper all ready for them. Their horses 
were unsaddled and unbridled as soon as 
they reached here, and turned out to graze 
upon the rich grass tlial spread oyer the 
bottom around the camp. Being hungry 
they set down to their meal: buffalo 
tougues, and venison steaks are sufficient- 
ly tempting without the addition of sharp- 
ened appetites, and long fasting, and now 
combined with these the little party did 
trencher f^ats worthy of tjie red men 
whose exploits had so much astonished 
them. The guide had pointed 6nt to 
them on their route during the day fresh 
signs of deer and antelope, and when 
they once ascended the hills they had 
heard the bleats of the mountain goats ; 
from all this they argued a plentiful and 
various supply of food for the camp. The 
traps and gear for trapping were brought 
out afier supper, and put in order, and 
the camp looked like a scene of bustling 
activity. Charles had now acquired suf 
ficientof the Delaware tongue to be able 
to hold conversations, upon all ordinary 
topics, in that. language with Le Beaux, 
and he was constant and persevering in 
his efforts to master it. The guide often 
•poke in terms of the highest praise of 
that tribe, and seemed to manifest strong, 
deep feelings of attachment to them. 
Charles loved to listeh to the anecdotes 
he recounted of their bravery, their hon- 
esty, and the sacred regard they invari- 
ably paid to their pledged word . All these 
traits were illustrated by a thousand in- 
cidents that had passed under our guide's 
observation, and showed that he was 
well acquainted with the tribe. He told 
iifei young friends that he should not be 
«t all surprised if they met the Dela wares 
in this vicinity during the winter; they 
were bold hunters, he said, and brave 
horsemen, and wandered farther from 
Aejr villages than the other tribes. 

^Oharles, who was most anxious to be- 
eome acquainted with a tribe whom he 



knew already from the many descrip- 
tions Le Beaux had drawn of them, ea- 
gerly said he did sincerely hope that 
they might meet them ; it would afford 
him the greatest satisfaction, and he was 
now able td speak to them in their own 
tongue, too, he said, laughing. As yet he 
had had but little opportunity to become 
acquainted with the Indian from actual, 
personal observation, and to him this 
was a more important and more desired 
object than the hunting and taking furs, 
though he was, as they had seen, exceed* 
ingly fond of this sport. The Indian 
character had from a boy interested him, 
and he was verv anxious to become thor- 
oughly acquainted with it, and as anx- 
ious to use his utmost efforts to promote 
their welfare and better their condition. 

He spoke eloquently, warmly, upon 
this point. He dwelt upon the wrongs 
they had suffered at the hands of his peo- 
ple ; the evils that they were exposed to ; 
the vices that were fast consuming and 
destroying them. As he went on, his 
face lightened up with excitement, and 
he presented that beauty of person for 
which he was so distinguished, and 
which was so strikingly displayed when 
his feelings were aroused. 

Le Beaux gazed intently into his face, 
he caught the feelings that filled his mind, 
his eye glistened in pity as he pictured 
their low condition; it blazed in anger at 
the story of their wrongs, and again it 
gladdened in gratitude to the noble youtli 
who had devoted himself to their cause. 
He had already formed a strong attach- 
ment to our hero, though he had been 
born and brought up in the forests, and 
had possessed but comparatively few op- 
portunities for educating himself, yet had 
he acquired much knowledge ; no tin>e 
had been squandered or thrown away 
in his father's lodge ; who, as we have 
already said, was a Frenchman ; he had 
learned hiih (o read and write. Possess- 
ing a mind naturally reflective, and 
strong common sense, he had indulged 
in the one to his profit, and been judi- 
ciously guided by the other in his, efforts ; 
he therefore was better able to judfi^e, and 
more ready to appreciate the elevated 
character of Charles, than many whose 
advantagei had been tenfold greater thaA 
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his own, and who were surronnded with 
all the aids and helps ofcivilization. As 
he listened his heart expanded and his 
feelings warmed towards Charles. Now 
he loved him with a strong and ever- 
enduring love; he loved him as if he 
were his son, and secretly in his own 
heart resolved to watch over bim» and 
serve him with all his strength. 

Jonathan, whosechief object in the ex- 
pedition was the accumulation of money, 
the profits to be made from his furs, felt 
his heart kindle with a new and kindly 
interest towards the savage and rude chil- 
dren of the forest, and caught something 
of the spirit that actuated and inspired his 
cousin. 
, The next day they commenced their 
hunting Operatious ; the best places w;ere 
selected for setting their traps, and every- 
thing carefully and cunningly prepared to 
cheat the sagacious animal, and lead him 
(p the snare. At night the traps were all 
set. 

A buck had been run into the camp, in 
the afternoon, by the hounds, which were 
allowed to hunt on their own account, 
and proved to be good purveyors for the 
camp. The buck was shot by one of 
the half-breeds, — ^skinned and cut up for 
use. These men acted as siervants to 
our little party, and perfonned most of 
the labor at the cainp ; but their generous 
employer allowed th^m most of their 
time ; to be spent a^' should please them^ 
either in hunting or in any oth?r manner 
they chose. Jonathan drove, a bargain, 
with them for all the skins and iurs they, 
would take, to stimulate their efforts, and 
DOW all indicated a stirring life in the 
camp; guns were kept in readiness; 
powder aiid shot and bullets were, assort- 
ed, the trapping-gear, was put to rights, 
and they had fairly got under way. 

The traps were visited early th^ ne^t. 
morning by our interested little party r 
and they found themselves more sviqcess- 
f^l than they could have expected'; they, 
h^d tca])ped ten finelooking beaver, round 
ihe beaver dams, and two or three seals 
had been caught in other , spots, ; the^e 
w,ere killed and brought, to trie camp.-^ 
Oiir young friends took their first turn in 
dressing their furs this n^oml^. 

'Thus passed many, days at tl^e ca^oygf 



visiting the trans moniiiig and eyeniof , 
prepanng the skins during the day, and 
often hunting the deer and antelope, and 
mountain goats, wi^ the hounds, during 
the afternoon; occasionally fishing in the 
lakes and streams, which abounded in 
excellent fish. They were very success- 
ful, and being apt scholar^, were soon 
pronounced by Le Beaux as first rate 
trappers and hunters. They kept an 
abundant supply of meats and fish and 
wild fowl in the larder. Their horses 
grew sleek and fat, feeding on the rich 
bottoms, and nothing occurred to mar 
their sport, or interrupt their enjoyment 

It was about a month from the time 
they first pitched their camp on this beau* 
tiful spot, when, late in the afternoon, or 
rather in the beginning of the evening, 
for the sun had gone down below the 
western horizon, and the dusky shades of 
evening prevailed, when the ever-watch- 
ful hounds roused themselves from the 
quicfi sleep they appeared to be enj^oying, 
and showing signs of uneasiness, began 
to snuff the air and search around, as if 
somethiiig unusual were taking place.—- 
Charles noticed this, and mentioned it to, 
the others. 

<* Let them take their own way," said 
Le Beaux; **the Great Spirit has ^ven 
^em the gift of perceiving, the approach 
of objects from a long distance, and they 
neyer err. We shall soon see what is 
stirring, that has so troubled them.-r^ 
Meanwhile, it is better for us to look tq, 
our weapons, and be ready for whatevf^. 
may come." 

As he was saying this, the dog^ started 
off from the camp, with their heade 
throWiU up in the air, their eyes glarings 
and the stiff hair bristling upon thc^r, 
backs, uttering all the while low and fierce 
growls. They were gone but a short, 
time, when they pame bounding back, and 
taking their places by their masterVsid^, 
pointed in a direction opening upqn the.: 
door of the camp ; while they set them- . 
selves to watch, growling and ^yingr in, 
Ui^ir own manner, evident warning of aa^i 
approaching foe. 

"'Tis wonderfulf" said Le Bean^ i 
" with what unerring certainty apd exaetr i, 
ness, those animals use their gift. I'U h/a 
lM^undthat,9Qme0iin^ is cooing W^^ 
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eamp; yet cannot tve, with all our ears, 
witli the most close watching or listening, 
«ee or hear anything." 

I'he hounds tiow ran forward si few 
steps, and gave repeated Ibud barks. 
Just then, looking in that direction, they 
saw objects advancing towards them, and 
Le Beaux said he distinguished the tread 
oif horses. Each one of our little parly 
clutched ifirmly his rifle, and, secreting 
himseif as well as he was able, prepared 
to tiefend themselves against whatever 
might attack th^m. As the new comers 
kept on, without making any effort to 
conceal themselves ojr prievenl their ap- 
proach being difetihclly seen, Le Beaux 
isaid, thinking aloud irather than address- 
ing any one of his companions-^ 

** Their mteiitiotls kre not hostile, who- 
ever they may l^e. Let us keep still and 
uwait their coming, for 1 can see they 
meat! to approach the camp.'* 

They soon came up, and Charles arid 
his cousin were surprised to see a tall, n6- 
ble-looking In^iian leap from his horse 
knd salute Le Beaux, who hasifly stepped 
forward to meet him, ahd^eized his hand 
with every appearance of pleasurie and 
strong friendship. They talked together 
for a few mom<^tS, when Le Beaux, 
guiding him to where Charles stood, pre- 
iented to him his kdopted son, Ottahon- 
tas. The two yoiing liieri stood for a few 
mbm^nts re^aVding each other with the 
most careful attentioh, aWd seemingly ^ach 
weH pleaded with lfie oihier. They were, 
indeed, two of the finest sp^cimiens of 
their respective races the wbtld oyer. 
JHhont the saiti^ age, in ill the Vigor of 
young manhood, their fine forms having 
acquired a full ajnd perfect development, 
they exhibited still a striking contrast. 
Ottahohtas was tall, very tall, and straight 
fts an arrow ; hl^ head was large, but 
Wefl formed ; his h&ir arid eye-brows 
black as jet ; his eye, that sparkled be- 
neath his heavy eye-brbws, was keen and 
proud as the eagle's, and S'eemed as if it 
would look into your secret sdul as it 
scrutinized you. His form was stouter 
'than our hero's, but closely knit and mus- 
cular ; his limbs werfe fashioned most 
beautifully— rOtind and tapering at the ex- 
tremides, they exhibited proofs of that 
jgrcat a^ity and st^n'^ for ^hich the 



chief was remarkable ; tKe whole bear- 
inig arid carriage of the man lofty and no- 
blie, he looked ajs if n^ire had fitted him 
to rule his fellows. There was a native 
grace and majesty afeo.ut him that ihipress- 
ed those who approached him, in sipite of 
theiriselves, and claimed their 're^)^ei!t 
and extorted their homage. Charles we 
have already described. The youijg 
mieh withdrew into the camp when their 
introduction was over, interested and 
pleased each with the other, and botli 
thiriliing within themselves, tliat rarely, 
if ever, had they met their equal; and 
resolvinV to cultivate the acquaintance 
diey had commenced. 

Qttahontas was presented in due form 
to Jonathan, who accosted him in a hearty 
tone, asked nim when he left the setile- 
riientis, and what wais stirring. The chief 
replied in laconic style to these questions. 
Pointing with his hand to a couple of pack 
horses, under the bare of a true Indian, 
Jonathan recognized the pack horses as 
his stock in trade for bartering with the 
Indians for furs, which, had been left be- 
hind when be came out. These were 
speedily istowed away| and everything 
being quiet again, they all sat down to 
supper, which was nearly ready when 
Ottahontas' sudden arrival interrupted 
them. 

The explanation of the young chief's 
appearance, in this manner, amongst 
them, is easy; When Le Beaux left Uie 
cabin where, as we have related, our hero 
fell in with him, he wrote a note, which 
he left with the host, to be delivered to 
his adopted son on his arrival there, con- 
taining instructions as to the route and 
the conipany with him ; and, also, direct- 
ing him to bring out with him the pack- 
ages of goods, which it had not been con- 
venient for them to carry with them ; and, 
also, any letters that might arrive for his 
party meantiriie. He gave him a brief 
sketch of tlie route he was to take, some 
directions of the marks and signs he 
would make, which he knew would be 
more than sufficient to enable the besi 
scout in the West to follow them ; for he 
had the greatest confidence in the skill 
dnd ability of Ottajiontasi. iend good rea«- 
son, indeed, had he for such trust, dfr 
ten had they, together, followed the trait 
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of an enemy, which had been concealed 
with the most cunning skill ; oAen, when 
his own quick, practiced eje (and few 
could boast a sharper or keener pair of 
optics) had fafled to detect any trace of 
their path, the wonderful sagacity, or in- 
stinct, it appeared to him, of the young 
chief, would point with unerring certain- 
ty the course to be pursued. Amongst a 
crowd of noted chiefs, he took the palm 
for sharp-sigh tedness, and the ease with 
which he could follow the footsteps of an 
enemy. This had gained for him the 
title of the Eagle Eye, by which he was 
distinguished among ^e tribes ; and his 
companion, Le Beaux, who always 
fought by his side, whose dreaded rine 
had sent many a bold chief and brave to 
another world, was known, also, by an- 
other title : they called him Leioim Lelu, 
which signifies, the Sharp Panther. But, 
to return to our narrative. 

When the Eagle Eye entered the cab- 
in, and received the note which informed 
him his companion was a thousand 
miles away, he lost no time in getting 
everything in order, and setting out to 
overtake him. He followed the trail 
without difficulty, although there had 
been several rain storms since our party 
passed over the route, which had, to the 
eye of any but a trained scout, obliterated 
all marks tliat might possibly betray the 
path pursued. He made great haste to 
reach them, traveling early in the morn- 
ing and late in the evening, stopping in 
the heat of the day, but only sufficiently 
long to rest and refresh the horses. He 
brought with him two Delawares, who 
accompanied him on his journey before. 
These were his old friends. He was 
accustomed to hunt and fight in company 
with them. His father's tribe was a 
branch of the Delawares, and they were 
his natural friends. Our young friends 
admired their athletic, well proportioned 
figures, their intelligent faces, and their 
dignified and grave bearing. They were 
both young chiefs in their tribe, and 
friends of Le Beaux, who seemed glad 
to meet and cordially welcome them to 
his tent, or our party's tent. He pre- 
sented them both to Charles in due form. 
llie oldest was called Wahallah, and was 
a leading chief in his tribe, and a great 



warrior ; the other was qui'te young, and 
though from a highly esteemed family, 
had yet a name and fame to carve out for 
himself. His name was Shooshoone, 
and he was the best looking by far of 
the two. There was a native grace and 
unassuming deportment in him, which 
could not fail to please. His features 
were uncommonly regular and delicate ; 
his voice, full of feeling and rich in tone, 
sent a thrill tlirough the listener. Charles 
entered into conversation with him in the 
evening, while Le Beaux was deeply en* 
eaged in the account Ottahontas and 
W ahallah gave him of their journey. 
Charles addressed him in his own lan- 
guage. Shooshoone's eyes glistened as 
he Hstened to his white brother speaking 
his own language, and he did not attempt 
to hide the pleasure it afforded him. He 
replied in the same language, although 
he spoke the English quite fluently. 
Our hero asked him if his people were 
far from here, and if they were engaged 
in hunting. 

He replied that the Delawares were 
hunting, and the smoke of their fin^ 
might be seen from the high mountain 
yonder. 

Charles asked him if there were many 
lodges in the party. 

Shooshoone said that they left behind 
many of their tribe — it was but a small 
band — there might be a hundred and 
fifty lodges. Among tliem, he said» was 
Wahallah's lodge, and, also, his father's ; 
and the Flower of the Valley came, too, 
with them. 

Charles asked him what he meant by 
the Flower of the Valley. 

Shooshoone hesitated for a moment, 
and looked as though he felt surprised 
that he should ask such a question, or 
be ignorant of the loveliest maiden the 
tribe could boast. He, however, soon 
launched forth again, and spoke her 
praises in such terms as not only left no 
doubt on his mind as to whom the Flower 
of the Valley might be, but even raised 
his curiosity, and excited an interest in 
his heart with regard to her. In answer 
to his questions, Shooshoone said her 
step was light as the fawn's, the gras9 
scarce bent beneath it, the dew-drops 
were scarce shaken firom the leaf that she 
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vC$a88#d,oveK» her eye was 86ft as^the 
dove's, her voice sweeter than the robin's 
Aong, her lips like ripe cherries, and dark 
.roses flowered on her fair cheeks; her 
silky hair was more shining than the 
.bamining bird's plumage, and blaeker 
.than, the night-clouds; her voice, again 
^he said, was like all sweet birds that ever 
♦ung— no\y the robin's notes were repeat- 
red from her lips, and now the lark's 
sweet song was warbled on her tongue : 
like all she sings, said he, but better than 
.tbem all. The Great Spirit had given 

• her power to heal the sick and make the 
. diseased w;ell. , She held long talks with 
.the Great Spirit by herself, and the tribe 

• dared not interrupt her then. They all 
loved her, too, he said, because she was 

.so kind and gentle. 

Charles asked him if there were among 
them no chiefs who wished to marry 
,her. 

**The sun shines not in the night," 
said he ; *Uhe dove mates not with the 
■ ca^e. No, brother," said he, '* she will 
never marry an Indian," and he sighed as 
he uttered this declaration. 

" Is she not an Indian ? " asked our 
hero, becoming more and more interest- 
ed in her. 

" No," said Shooshoone ; " her fathei^ 
is a pale face chief. He is a great war- 
rior, and his enemies are afraid to hear 
his voice. He lives with the Delawares, 
and is one of them. They love him. 
.His wife is the great Delaware chief's 
daughter, and, the mother of Coquese, 
who is called the Flowerof the Valley. 
But," said Shooshoone, " the white chief 
.will hunt with the Delawares — ^he will 
see the Flower of the Vallev . Shall it 
not be so ? " 

, "It shall," said Charles. «*I wUl 
Tisit ihem." 

Thus did Chailes and the youthful 
chief pass the evening, in speaking of 
the Delawares, Charles often asking 
questions, and listening with pleasure to 
the ready answers and beautiful language 
of his friend. The Indian is full of sim- 
iles and comparisons, which he draws 
from natural scenes and existences, and 
this often renders his speech highly figu- 
rative and beautifnl. 

Charles resolved that he would soon 



visit the Delaware*' camp, and spend 
some time with them, while Jonathan 
should continue the trapping and trading 
business of the camp. 

But what has Jonathan been doing all 
this evening? Look at that bright pitch 
knot that is giving a brilliant light over 
the camp ; close by it sits the Yankee, 
and in his haml is an open letter ; his eyes 
are fixed upon it earnestly ; deep feelings 
of tenderness and love are stirring in his 
heart ; as he reads, his thoughts fiy back 
to his early, ha^py home ; they nestle in 
the bosom of that bright-eyed, rosy- 
cheeked girl, Nancy, the farmer's daugh- 
ter ; her soft low voice whispers in his 
ear^ her charming breath is warm on his 
cheek, and her bright eyes are bending a 
look full of love and happiness upon him ; 
her |)lump, soft, litde hand seeks his 
palm, as if its home were there, and it 
loved to rest there ; now comes another 
scene, she is sitting down on the grassy 
mound, where he, at her feet, poured out 
the torrent of his bursting love ; her rosy 
lips are pressed to his, and winding his 
arm about her slender waist, she is lock- 
ed in a lover's fond embrace; warm are 
the kifcses he gives, and sweet, honeyed, 
the nectar that he steals from her lips ; 
nay, steals not, she gives him all, she 
gives her heart, it is his. Where else 
should her kisses be bestowed except on 
the manly, noble youth who loves her, 
and is beloved by her ? Look at Jona- 
than, and see the changes that come over 
his open, manly countenance, as thes^a 
tender recollections, one after another 
rush through his mind ; now a smile 
breaks over his face and dimples his sun 
burnt cheeks, with youthful laughter; 
now the color forsakes his tell-tale face ; 
his look is like a suppliant that kneels to 
beg for life, yet fears his prayer will find 
a cold reception; but see, the truant 
blood that ran away, comes leaping back, 
the modest eye that drooped and played 
the suppliant so well, is sparkling with 
sudden joy and hope ; his parting lips 
kiss the air, his hand seeks an airy phan- 
tom, in vain he draws his arm in a closer 
embrace. The dream is over, and he 
looks with staring and astonished gaze 
about him« 

Such was the ncenc which might have 
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befo observed in 6&e eonier of the tent 
whore Jonathan sat reading a letter ; nene 
of your little, short, craniped««p, unsatiB^ 
factory letters ; but a bold hand, a well 
covered sheet and homeHMiunding words, 
all breathing unabating and unchanging 
love to hiiBr— poor, wi^ering,«inwaithy 
mortaL 

This was the letter that Nancy wrote 
months ago to him, and it had £^owed 
him from place to place, and sought him 
long, in vain ; but here at last, close at the 
foot of the highest peidL of the Rodty 
Mountains, k had come up with him, 
and oh ! how it gladdened him with its 
presence ! how often he pressed it to his 
tips, and' kissed it, and how happy it 
made him feel to hug it to his breast, and 
fancy that it was his dear, laughing, lov- 
ing, mirthful little Nancy, that had come 
after him. 

But what in the world did riie say 
In her letter, that had such an effect 
upon our friend, and made ham -aflent 
a whole evening at a stretch ? such a 
thing had not happened before since his 
acquaintance widi the present party com- 
mcQieed* They both sMehA his unusual 
pilenee, and saw the cause^ but Hke iea^i- 
ble men they silowed tiim to enjoy an 
uninterrupted evening over it. Nancy 
had written him, like a good, tme*heaFted 
girl, that she was well, how she IfOved him 
better, if possible, than ever, liow i^ 
longed to see him, anld hoped with wL\ her 
heart, he would soon come home again 
to leave no more ; she dreamed of him 
when she slept, she said, and then, iAil 
how happy she was ; hie Seemed to be 
again by her side, and then his dear 
voice, so full of love and tenderness whis- 
pered in her ear in tones sweeter than all 
other sounds ; thts^ she said, was her 
only happy time ; and then how she 
loved to sleep now, that she nnght dream 
of him, and that kind letter he sent her 
from 8l Louis ; but it was a dangerons 
city, so sickly she was glad he hid left 
it; but oh! what a mighty distance he 
had gone from home, and how much she 
feared lest he should be siek, and have no 
«kind friend to help and take care of him. 
Then she told him how well her £aither 
And mother were, and how they proa- 
g)ered ; what a great crop they had reap- 



ed, and how keallhy hot hrolMn vd 
siatan iveie. 

Bnt we Witt not intrude farther inis 
Jonathan's lener : we ha<ve already seen 
enouffh of it, we think, to satisfy any 
sensible man, dmt those antics and some- 
what uncommon faces that he made this 
evening, were all riffht and perfectly ooi^ 
rect ; he did as he uiould do, and it wis 
nobody's business but his own. l^it 
night sweet sleep came to him and 
brought him dreams, sweeter even than 
his waking fancies had conjured up be* 
fore him. He kissed the dear letter 
agun and again, a hundred times bef(»n 
he went to sleep, and when at last heset^ 
tied himself to rest, he placed it close bf 
the side of that shiny braid of gloasy hav 
he wore over his heart, and before fai 
closed his eyes, he asked for all Heaven's 
blessings to rest on his dear Nancy. 

Such were Jonathan's thoughts and 
acdons that night; and all arose from 
that' noisdess, silent letter, that had 
reached him. What a diarm or joy diem 
is b a letter from a dear friend ! Thett 
is nothing so like to seeing the friend 
himself, as holding in your hand At«, ao- 
taally Ais, ear her letter. It is not so 
much the words of the letter, though the^ 
may convey the most interesting inteUi* 
gence ; it is not the length of it, nor the 
brevity of it ; it is not the flowing wit 
And humor, nor is it the deep feeling, the 
tender love, the sober tone, or nvdy 
paindng, that so much enchants us. No, 
none, nor all of these can do for the 
reader what Jonadum's letter did for him. 
It is the sight of that hand, the feet" 
ing that it comes from home — from lov- 
ed friends — has, in itself, independent of 
any and everything else, has a power to 
awaken and arouse old associations, to 
call up from dieir hiding places the absent 
ones that we love so well, and make 
&em stand oitt before us again in all their 
freshness and well^remembered forms. 
Their features are distinct to the sight ; 
all, everything, is as wc leH them ; again 
we are transported back to the scene of 
the writer ; we walk with him through 
the shady garden alley ; every familiar 
bush and sprig smiles upon and greets ns. 
The same litUe birds are singuig in the 
troM in front of the house ; noUung is 
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giefne-^^tiodiing is change^; all tiie scene 
10 perfect : and, as it stands out in all its 
glowing colors before our mind's eye, 
we are filled with delight and pleasure. 
Buch is the naystery that wrought upon 
6nr Yankee friend's mind, on the receipt 
of that wonder-working epistle. Had he 
irisited his home and his friends, and 
looked with his bodily eyes upon them, 
they would not have appeared more dis- 
tinct to him than they were when he look- 
ed at the letter he held in his hand. But 
tl id tii&e we gave a thought to old Le 
Be^ux, whom we left very unceremoni- 
ously to talk witly Ottahontas and Wah- 
bdlah. 

He had {Succeeded in his object in vi- 
siting Astoria ; he had led safely the lit- 
tle band of settlers, whose lives were 
bought by hostile Indians. They had 
been defeated in their purpose, and dis- 
appointed of their expected plunder. 
Four ofhis mortal enemies had fallen by 
bis own hand in fight ; and now he had 
wrfely i<etumed. A little band of Dela- 
wares were encamped about an hundred 
stid fifty miles to the south of them, 
Mrkere they proposed to Spend the winter 
ill hunting and eoUecting furs. There 
"Were about an hundred and fifty lodges 
til the encampment ; and those two Del- 
^ Wares with him, belonged to one of the 
iodgifes. 

. ^Xih was the character of the infor- 
mation which Ottahontas had to give Le 
©«aux, which I give only in the outline. 
There was much of exceeding interest, 
of a strictly personal nature, which we 
tsaHnot relate. The evening was far 
«peut when our little party retired to 
«leep that night. A new arrival was, in 
itself, a great event in their camp life. 



CHAPTER XI. 

EA]a.Y the next morning the trap^rs 
tet about their pursuits, as usual. The 
traps were visited, aiid the captures 
brought into camp, and dressed. The 
Remainder of the day was spent in hunt- 
kmg itith the new tmnet^ $ and not uh^ 



evening did they return firom th^ chas^. 
After supper our hero had a long ccm- 
versation with Le Beaux, upon the con- 
templated visit to the Dela wares ; and it 
was agreed that tihey*— that is, Charles, 
Le Beaux, and the two DelaVi^are chiefs 
— should set out as soon as they could 
get ready, leaving Jonathan and Ottahon- 
tas in charge of Uie camp, with the two 
half-breeds. Accordingly, the next day- 
was spent in getting things ready.-^ 
Charles selected from his stock inany ar- 
ticles for presents, which he intended to 
give the chiefs. Nor was Coquese, the 
Flower of the Valley, forgotten. A pair 
of showy bracelets, a handsome string of 
beads, and a bright-colored, pretty scarf, 
were among the particular articles chosen 
for this famous dusky maiden. Charl^ 
could not help laughing to himself, as hie 
was thus engaged, at the idea of his de- 
liberately picking out these articles for 
the Indian belle, whom he had never 
seen. There was no fear that she woqld 
refuse them. None of that hesitation and 
tumultuous palpitation and wild throbbing; 
of the heart, which so often afHic^ts and 
torments the white dftndy, as he seleeti^ 
and purchases some bauble love-token to 
please the eyes of his heart's chosen ; no 
calculating whether she will be so kind, 
so particularly condescending^ as to ac- 
cept it; or whether she will laugh at 
him for his presumption, and ridicule 
him for his daring folly. And, then, the 
framing of his speech, in which he hum* 
bly begs her acceptance of the trifling pre*- 
sent, and hopes she will wear it on hHi 
own, sole, particular account. None of 
these ; but, like a woman selecting pota- 
toes for the pot, he overhauls carelessly 
his store, and readily chooses his pre- 
sents, and puts them into his packet.—^ 
But we will see by and by how he feels 
and how he acts with regard to thiis sam^ 
maiden, and whether an Indian belle ii 
so very difierent from a city belle — whfr- 
^er her gallants are not as courteous^ ai 
ardent, and as watchful to please her, ail 
any buck that sports his laced collar and 
well-trimmed mustache, for his lady lb 
admire, in the refitted and p^ished city 
circle. 

All was setded and ev^ry^injg in readt- 
iiess the next moii^iiing^. They cdl6UiAle4 
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UfKni reaching the encampment the fourth 
day after this, and expected to make 
their journey without meeting any roving 
bands of Indians, as the^Delawares in- 
formed them that the otlier tribes did not 
often come so far from their villiiges to 
hunt. The Delawares were much pleased 
that the white ' chief, as they styled 
Charles, was to return with them. They 
were already much pleased with him. 
The Indian is a great admirer of beauty 
in the human species, and has a good eye 
for beauty. His judgment is not often 
wrong on this point. They had readily 
acknowledged the superior claims of our 
hero to manly beauty ; and they had also 
some more striking proofs of his gene- 
rosity, in the shape of presents which 
he had bestowed upon them. To Wah- 
hallah he had given a hunting-knife, with 
a handsomely carved handle and a pol- 
ished metal sheath, with which he ap- 
peared to be much delighted, and was 
constantly admiring it. To his younger 
brother he had given a pair of brass- 
mounted pistols and a powder-flask. — 
The youth appeared pleased with them, 
but evidendy thought less of them than 
Wahallah did of his present. He seem- 
ed rather delighted to be in the company 
of his new friend, and loved to listen to 
his words. He saw that he was a great 
man, and had much learning; his wis- 
dom and his kindness were the attrac- 
tions that bound him to the white chief, 
and made him his fast friend. Charles 
loved to talk of the red men, and to ask 
questions of Shooshoone concerning 
their lands, their language, their tribe, 
and all their customs ; and often would 
he break forth in .their praise, as Shoo- 
shoone related some anecdote, illustrating 
their devotion to their chiefs, or their love 
for the land that held the bones of their 
fathers ; or their exploits in war, show- 
ing the personal prowess of their great 
warrior-chiefs. It would call forth his 
admiration, and remind him of the tales 
he had read of the chivalry of the old 
feudal times. There was much, to his 
mind, that resembled it in those untaught 
natives of his own land. 

The third afternoon of their journey 
they found themselves approaching the 
Tillage of the tribe. It was still some 



miles distant, and Wahallah propoaad 
going forward to inform his people that 
guests were approaching, with the desire 
to hunt with them, and remain at their vil- 
lage during the winter. This was accor- 
ding to Indian etiquette. A chief always 
sends a courier ahead to prepare his tribe 
to receive his guests. It was, therefore, 
agreed that 'Wahallah should go forward 
for this purpose ; and he fixed upon a 
place where he would again rejoin them 
the next day — ^under the guidance of 
Shooshoone, who was to remain witlr 
them, and conduct them on the route.— 
The next day when they had approaeb- 
ed to within two miles of the village, 
Shooshoone led them to an oak grove, 
where, he said^ they were to^ await the 
coming of Wahallah. They had been ia 
the grove but a few minutes, before a 
horseman was seen at full gallop crossing 
the plain, in the direction of the village, 
and approaching them. He soon came 
up, and they recognized in him (though 
with some surprise) Wahallah, now su- 
perbly mounted on a dark, wild horse, 
adorned with trappings of strange de- 
vice and brilliant colors. He wore a 
large and showy plume of eagle's feath- 
ers on his head; his moccasins were 
highly ornamented with stained porcu- 
pine quills, and a pair of fine buckskin 
leggins, ornamented with the same male- 
rial, covered his nether limbs. A gaudy 
hunting-shirt, made of calico, completeid 
his dress. He told them his tribe wai 
ready to receive them ; and stopping a 
few moments to talk with them, turned 
and rode back. Charles thought thif 
singular deportment in his friend, but the 
guide told him that he was one of the 
leading chiefs, and it was the custom of 
the tribe for the chiefs to receive their vi- 
sitors in a body, and Wahallah had gone 
back to join them, but he would soon see 
him again. 

They now mounted their horses agam, 
and set forward to reach the village. Af- 
ter having proceeded awhile in silencOf 
they were interrupted by Le Beaux, who 
said to Charles*— 

« Look yonder ; they are coming to 
meet us." 

Charles suffered his eyes to take th« 
directi<m pointed out to him ; and therf* 
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•head of them, and advancing toward 
them, were a large body of Indians, all 
mounted on horseback. They came 
gaily on, their horses prancing, and striv- 
ing to show themselves off to the best 
advantage, vhile their riders performed 
various feats of horsemanship, which 
showed them both bold and dexterous 
horsemen. In this manner they ap- 
proached almost to the place where our 
horsemen had drawn themselves up and 
came to a halt. They then fell into close 
ranks, in perfect order, and advancing to 
our party, bade them welcome to their 
village. Then, wheeling round, they re- 
turned in company with our friends to 
the village. Arriving here, Wahallah 
leading Uie way to his tent, he invited 
Ifaem to dismount and enter. He gave 
their horses in charge of the young sa- 
naps that stood by ready to take them^ A 
few minutes elapsed, when Wahallah, 
who had gone out immediately upon ush- 
ering them to his lodge, returned, and 
motioned them to attend him. They 
fc^owed him in silence through the vil- 
lage, to a lodge that stood apart from the 
o&ers, and was tenanted by Chihua, a 
renerable-looking man, upwards of eighty 
jears old. This was the hall of audi- 
ence. Here they held their councils, and 
received their ambassadors from other 
Iribes ; here, too, their guests were intro- 
duced to the chiefs, and when this cere- 
mony was once performed, they were un- 
der the protection of the tribe, and they 
considered themselves sacredly bound to 
perform towards and extend to them the 
rites of hospitality. 

Sitting cross-legged on the floor, they 
saw some dozen chiefs and braves, who 
vere accustomed to give attendance on 
such occasions as the present. They 
were presented to each of them in turn. 
Le Beaux was on terms of familiarity 
with all the tribe, and received a cordial 
greeting from all the assembly. After 
Uiis ceremony was over, the pipe was pro- 
duced, which is always used on state oc- 
casions, and is the indispensable com- 
panion of the red man in times of coun- 
cil, whether the object be one of war or 
of peace, or, as at present, the reception 
of guests. It is the mode, the symbol 
which concludes and completes their 



compacts and treaties. It is the warrant 
which binds them to inviolably respect 
the rights and property of their guests ; 
and from the time of this ceremony, so 
long as he remains, a guest may put con 
fidence in their acts. 

The pipe was lighted, Chihua puffed a 
few clouds, and with his own hand |Mre- 
sented it to the white chief, who did the 
like, and then presented it to the chief 
on his right. In this way it made the 
circuit of the assembly, each one puffing 
at it in silence a minute, and passing it to 
his next neighbor. Chihua then, in a 
short speech, invited the white chief to 
become his guest. He said the Indian 
was weak, and the pale faces were strong, 
and dwelt in large cities — not in camps, 
like the poor Indian — ^and had many 
goods, and much wealth ; they had grown 
numerous as the stars in the sky, and 
they had conquered all their enemies ia 
war ; their horses were strong, and fed 
in flocks in green pastures that the pale 
face had made for them. The pale face 
had plenty of rifles, and was rich in pow- 
der and lead. He said, the poor Indis4> 
could not equal his white brother ; but, 
the pale face brought the flre-water to tht 
Indian, which made him mad, and chang- 
ed him into a beast. This was wickea» 
he said. His white brother knew not 
the suflfering, the curse, it brought upon 
the poor Indian. His arms fell dead at 
his side, his feet caught in the grass, and 
he reeled like the tree shaken with the 
whirlwind; but, said he, I knew my 
white brother would bring no fire-wat«r 
to his tribe ; he was the*red man*s friend; 
Wahallah had told them what the white 
chief had said, and his people loved him. 
Wahallah would lead him to his lodg^ 
and the white man should hunt with the 
Delawares, and eat at his table, and sleep 
in his lodge, safe from his enemies. 

It now was our hero's turn to answex. 
This he did in a short speech, in which 
he thanked the chiefs for their ready hoe- 
pitality, and repeated to them his profes* 
sions of friendship and good-will. He 
assured Chihua, that he looked upon the 
practice of the pale faces of selling fire- 
water to his red brothers as wicked and 
detestable ; and that he had no heart to 
do it. Then, turning to Le Beau^ He 
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requested him to open the pack whidi 
eontamed the presents he had broaght 
with him. These eonsLsted of powder, 
lead, tobacco, knires, and a quantity of 
hiMy colored pieces of calico ; together 
with Tarious other articles, snch as are 
most esteemed by the Indians, lliese 
he distribated to the different chiefs, who 
were mnch delighted with their gifis, and 
praised him in warm expressions of gra- 
titude for his kindness to his red brothers, 
snd pledged their friendship and protec- 
tion to him. 

Wahallah, at his own request, had 
taken upon himself the office of host ; 
snd, now, as the assembly was broken 
op, he led them to his lodge again, where, 
he told them, they were to make their 
home. It gave him great satisfaction to 
entertain the white chief, so great an im- 
inression had Charles already made upon 
nim, not only from the presents he had 
received from him, but because of his 
wise talk, as he called it, and his noble 
bearing. Also, the guide was a well 
known and highly respected friend of this 
tribe. They knew him to be a great 
warrior, and a good friend to the Dela- 
wares. There was in the council one 
mail who had particularly attracted our 
hero's attention, and who had saluted Le 
B^anx more familiaily than the rest. He 
was a 'tall, fine-looking man, as, indeed, 
were all di*at band of chiefs and braves ; 
btit, even in such a company, his figure 
was strikingly commanding. Taller thaii 
the rest, he was, at the same time, finely 
tild symmetrically proportioned, so that 
his uncommon stature showed none of 
tiitft awkwardness which often is con- 
nected with men of very tall stature- 
He was dressed after the fashion of those 
tround him, save that there was about hhh 
ft certain attention to neatness and tidineslB 
which none of tlie others could claim. 
flii^ features, too, although almost sts dark 
te his companions, were more regular, 
md resembled more ^e European thah 
^e Indian. His hair, instead of being 
M^k and straight, like the others, was %, 
dark brown, and hung in thick curls tiH 
over his head and neck. He occupied 
the next seat to the old chief, at his right 
llahd, and seemed to be treated more like 
% superior than ak equal. He did hot 



display diat eagerness and admiradondic 
others showed when the presents wert 
distributed, though he received liis share 
with the others, and thanked oor hero h 
the Delaware ton£ue for thenu 

** Who is he ? said our hero, as soon 
as they were alone in their lodge. '^1 
do n't think he is an Indian by birth ; if 
he is, he is not of their tribe, certainly. 
He is a captive, who has been taken firom 
the setdementB in time of war, perhaps. 
He is, truly, one of the noblest men in his 
bearing I ever met" 

Le Beaux was evidently pleased rathor 
than astonished or surprised at these 
questions. He was pleased at the quick- 
ness with which Chailes made the £»> 
covery, and the truth which had been so 
suddenly developed by him. He, therie- 
fore, in a pleasant tone, said to him— 

•• Well, really^ you are a very shrewd 
man, to see through so complete a dis- 
guise at a single glance. I innst confess 
there is not one in a hundred who could 
have done It. I dare say you are rigtit 
in part of your supposition, and wrong 
in part. He is not an Indian by birth, 
though he has lived long with this tribe* 
and adopted them as his people, and has 
married the old chief's daughter — and a 
very pretty woman she is, too, and makes 
him as good a wife as many a white wo- 
man would have done. Be is esteemed 
the strongest and the bravest man in the 
tribe, and is known as a great warrior* 
His history he has before now told me| 
and if there is an honest and a generous 
heart iii ^e world, it beats in the breast 
of M. Boileau. He is a Frenchman by 
birth, and is of good family, and was once 
rich ; but the world treated him cruelly, 
basely, and he turned his back upon ii^ 
knd sought the friendship of the Dela- 
Waries, who gladly received and soon 
came to love him. For more than twen* 
ty ybars he has lived ^ith them, and has 
hot, for the first time, quitted &em to vi- 
dit his former acquaintances. He seems 
happy and contented here, and has done 
the tribe much good, by teaching them, 
4nd reforming their bad habits. Through 
his means intoxicating drinks have been 
banished from the tribe, and are forbidden 
to be brought into their villages. He has 
z famHy growiiig tip aboiit him, whom 
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yoa, ifiB hare ^n. opp<Mrtunily tq see." 
Some houTf or thereabout, a^ter their 
ii|troduction tQ the tribe, they were 
rammoued to ^ plentiful feast. This 
lasted about a half hour, and was spent 
in eating. Conversation is not a gift of 
Hie red man ; he wears it, like a. great 
CQHt, only to put on when it is impossi- 
ble to do without it. If some of the pale 
hfies would do the like, I fancy there 
would be less worn-outgarments display- 
ed before the parlor firesides and in the 
crowded saloons of fashionable people. 
So thought Charles, There was one ex- 
ception to this who][^sale eating in the 
ranks: that was observed in M. Boileau, 
^Jlo had now come in for an increased 
share of Charles' attendoUf that he had 
gleaned a few facts from Le Beaux, in 
c<^versation with him, of his history. He 
ceased eating about the same time that 
CJiarles did, who thought hin^elf 
wonderful for his powers of stu^ng. It 
w^, however, comparatively moderate 
in that company. 

Charles felt an inclination to take a nap 
after he had retired to his lodge, but his 
attentive host was already at his side, with 
ihe tempting pipe — that emblem of all 
that is good and true and noble in Indi- 
an life aad character — that dear friend, to 
whom they fly for comfort and consola- 
tion in peace and war, in hope and des- 
pair. It is, at all times and in all places, 
a true frlen(]) of the red man's. It in- 
spires th^ tongue of the orator, when he 
•^ays, by his convincing and persuasive 
word, the councils of his tribe ; it renders 
soft and fai^cinating the out-pourings of 
the Indian ioV:er, when he wooes the dus- 
kjT maid, and breathes, in passionate 
tones, th^« story ojf his love, when hp 
paints the glory of his course, and lays the 
promises of mture greatness and fame 
that await his steps down humbly at her 
feet, as an bflerijag to her, his divinity and 
idol. In . victory and prosperity it sends 
np to the; clear l^e^vens its white, curling, 
clustering wreaths ; of smoke in dense 
dquds, Ut^t fpUpw thiqk and fast, and 
mount up gsffly. In sorrow and adversi- 
ty it i^ynuMitiiis^ /^i^ the crushed and 
diastene/v h^^^M ^9^1 ^^ *bin, light 
wreaths^ come' slowly forth, a^d, cfing 



and caress the suflp^er. Slowly they 
lift themselves, tardily they spread theiT 
sirial wings for flight, and often, with, 
streaming eyes, he sees theni depart. All 
this the niute, silent, speechless pipe does* 
and boasts not of its deeds ; and much 
more doe^ it do, and can it do for its 
friends. Is it strange, then, that Charles,, 
shook oflf his drowsiness, and put his 
mouth eagerly to one of these blessed in- 
struments ? 

For a long time he sat smoking, and 
ruminating all the while, upon the Strang 
scenes he had just witnessed. When 
he had finished he carefully knocked the 
ashes fr< m the bowl, and looking lovingly 
upon it. handed it back to Wahalla ; 
then rising he took his cap and gun in 
his hand, and turning to his companions 
told them he was going to take a stroll in 
the woods near the village, and would be 
back soon. His faithful hounds, that we . 
last saw on the track of the flying deer, 
now watching the movements of their 
master, slowly roused themselves from 
sleepi and getting up, prepared to follow 
him. He left die lodge with them at 
his heels ; and directing his steps to the 
opposite side of the village, passed by 
several lodges that lay in his way, an 
object of observation and int/eiest to the 
many dark eyes that turned towards him 
from the inmates. But heedless oi 
them all, he reached the woods that 
skirted the opening close by the village, 
and without any definite motive or atten* 
tion to his way, took the first path that 
he met leading to the forest. For some 
time he walked on, following the wind- 
ings, and turnings of the path, occasion- 
ally stopping to admire some strange bird 
that leaped ft-om among the branches of 
the trees which overhung his way, or 
alighted on the ground before him.— 
And here and there his eye was attracted 
by the blooming flowers that opened 
their bright tinted leaves to catch the sua 
beams, that found their way through the 
tangled and netted foliage that grew 
above and aro^4 them ; when a, sndden 
bend in the direction brought him in fuU, 
vi^w of a beautiful Utile streapt which , 
wound its peacef^\ way in noisel^ flow 
through the (^ep?^ fori^^t sjiad^. It wa«^ 
but a few steps in advance of him, and 
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hft walked on till he stood upon the grassy 
bank that confined its waters to their 
narrow channel. Dark and shining were 
the clear waters of that little stream, hid- 
den in the depths of the forest. The 
bending branches of the tall trees that 
grew on either side, seemed to mingle 
and interlock with each other, as if in 
close friendship, and in many places 
formed a complete shade from the sun*s 
rays. 

The air was calm and still. Not a 
breath of wind disturbed its smooth and 
polished surface ; but here and there the 
sportive gambols of some tiny fish, that 
lived in its limpid bosom, for a minute 
would dash aside the water, as it leaped 
into the air, and as quickly darted away 
again in its native element, just showing 
in its brief visit, the shining scales that 
covered its graceful shape. Or perchance 
•ome luckless little insect that rashly 
ventured on its domain, would bring its 
watchful tenants to the surface, to punish 
the intrusion. 

Charles stood for some minutes, gazing 
with pleasure on the scene, and watching 

" the movements of the fish. As he at 
last cast his eyes along the banks, up 
and down the stream, he saw not far 
below whereu he stood, a small, slight 
canoe that lay by the bank, fastened by 
a cord. Curious to examine it, he took 
his way to the spot, and coming up, his 
curiosity was a good deal heightened as 
he discovered on examining it, that it was 
singularly modeled, and constructed most 
skillfully, with evident attention to beauty. 
It was curiously ornamented along the 
•ides. Near the top, from stem to stern, 
stained bark of various rich colors, was 
interwoven with bands of dressed skin. 
A painted figure of a fish, adorned the 
bows, with an imitation of its native 
element about it. The inside was lined 
with skins, and fur cushions covered two 
small seats that stretched from si(?e to 
side, at either- end. The paddles that 
lay on the bottom of the canoe, were 
covered with carving of various devices, 
tnd were the work of great labor. It 

• was altogether a fairy little boat, and 
a fit bark for the nymph of the stream, 
when she might wish to ride over hei 
kingdom 



Charles examined it long and attett 
tively, and as he did so, wondered to 
whom it might belong. He thought h 
too fragile and little for a man*s use, and 
everything about it denoted it a pleasure 
bark, rather than one for common use. 
But he puzzled his brains in vain ; he 
could arrive at no satisfactory conclusion 
with regard to it. 

As he turned round and looked up the 
bank, he discovered near where he stood, 
a little sylvan arbor. It covered a spaes 
not greater than ten feet square. Living 
branches of green, closely woven and 
interlaced, formed its sides, and these 
were turned into an arch above, which 
rendered it completely impervious, both 
to the rays of the sun, and the drops of 
rain. The front that looked out upon the 
stream, was mostly open ; the branches 
had been trimmed, and their leaves cut off 
to afiford a wider prospect. Two or 
three low seats were placed at the farther 
side. Fresh green boughs were spread 
on the ground, and it looked like a suit- 
able abode for the possessor of the little 
canoe. 

Charles now felt persuaded that there 
was something more than the untutored 
and rude taste of the Indian in these 
woods, that had formed these really beau- 
tiful structures. It looked to him more 
like the garden bower of an Eastern 
princess, tihan the tent of a North Amef- 
ican Indian girl. But he resolved to 
enter and see if there was not something 
within this enchanting little arbor, that 
would give him a clue to its owner. But 
in vain he searched every nook and cor- 
ner ; notliing rewarded his efforts. And 
after having gone over it some half dozen 
times at least, he sat down as wise as 
when he commenced. 

After sitting a few minutes, he concluded 
that he would wait here for the approach 
of its tenant, and in this way discover the 
mystery. He accordingly stretched him- 
self at full length on the soft boughs, and 
taking off his cap, he placed it under his 
head, laid his gun by his side, while his 
dogs stretched themselves at his feet.-*- 
This was a dangerous position for a man 
to take after a hearty diniier, if he wishes 
to keep awake. 

But Charles did not intend to retmu 
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Iniia short time; he would return shortly 
to tfie lodge. Such was his resolution. 
But alas! for his resolution. A few 
minutes only had passed in this quiet 
apot, upon his really soil couch, ere he 
had fallen into a quiet slumber. He had 
been asleep for more than an hour. — 
He dreamt of fairies dwelling in rustic 
bowers, in wild solitudes, and clothed in 
more than mortal beauty and purity. — 
And he would see them skimming the 
smooth water in painted barges, and little 
fairy boats, that floated gracefully over 
the waves, propelled by their slender 
hands. A smile was breaking over his 
face, his long, silken, dark eye-lashes, 
that fell upon his cheek, trembled; his 
long clustering curls fell down his neck 
and over the side of his face, partly hiding 
his white forehead ; his red lips slightly 
parted. His neck was mostly exposed, 
his collar having fallen back from his 
throat, exposing the clear whitef skin. 
Am beautiful, voluptuous a spectacle he 
presented, while there he lay in graceful 
ease, as a real, living, breathing Apollo. 
Just at this moment, had he been awake, 
he might possibly have heard a light, 
merry footstep, that came tripping over 
the grass in a different direction from that 
which he had taken, and approaching 
the bower, with a smiling face, the stran- 
^r turned at the opening of her accus- 
tomed haunt, when suddenly a sight met 
her eyes that checked her course and 
arrested her step, and caused her to draw 
back. But she did not scream or faint ; 
but listening a moment to the breathing 
that came from the intruder upon her 
privacy, she carefully advanced again, 
and as she looked upon the young pale 
face that was thus sweetly slumbering, 
the blood mounted to her face and neck, 
and a modest blush suffused ihem both 
with a deep glow ; her heart beat quicker 
in her bosom. His exceeding beauty, 
DOW that she saw him, (for at first she 
had only discovered that there was some 
one in her arbor), fascinated her, and 
held her gaze riveted upon him. Her 
fond and tender heart overflowed towards 
Aim, and feelings such as her heart had 
never known Wore, stirred within her. 
The trus^ hounds that lay at his feet, 
ratied their heads and ^nced quietly at 



her, then, as if knowing their master waa 
safe in such hands, offered no opposition 
to her advance. As if impelled by an 
irresisUble fate, she slowly, step by step, 
advanced towards the sleeper, stopping 
at each step, and listening carefully, leaf 
she might awaken him. But still he 
moved not, but continued to sleep on^ 
his face changing as his dreams broka 
over his vision. She reached his side, 
and stooping over him, she gazed upon 
him with looks of love and melting ten- 
derness* And there by his side she sat ; 
still, scarcely breathing, lest she should 
disturb his slumber, gazing eagerly upon 
his face. Every feature, every line was 
impressed upon her heart with a power 
that would never suffer it to be^ effaced. 
She compared him with all she had ever 
seen before ; but how mean did they all 
seem when contrasted with him. She 
almost fancied that he was a sleeping 
angel, and feared he would spread hus 
golden wings and seek the sky, should 
he awake. 

As she hung over him brushing away 
the flies that sought to light upon his 
face, and watching his every movement, 
his lips parted, and a low sound came 
from between them. She bent low her 
ear, as if to catch the sound, but it died 
away in an indistinct murmur, and came 
not again. His lips moved, but there 
was no sound. Then of a sudden, he 
turned round on his side, with his face 
towards her ; as he did so, his hair fell 
over his face« and disturbed him. She 
gently put back with her soA, little, plump 
hand, the truant curls. As she did so, 
her hand touched his cheek; at the 
touch, a thrill ran through her whole 
frame, filling it with the most delightful, 
most exquisite sensation, and sent the 
blood swifdy through her veins. 

Hei love grew as she gazed upon him, 
and ero she herself knew it, or ere he 
had opened his eyes, she had yielded up 
her heart to the sleeping stranger. What 
pleasure to sit and watch by him. It 
was' a new, strange feeling. She had 
found in this youth, the ideal image she 
had pictured in her dreams. Alone in 
the woods, in her private bower, as if 
dropped there from the skies, she had 
found him. But look, he moved hie 
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hftod. Whai a flmallt preUy hand^ sbe 
tboiight to herself. But now his face is 
•haded as if with pain. His hand has 
fallen under him» and he is pressing upon 
it. Tenderly as a mother raises her 
lufant, she moves him and takes his hand 
from under him. Again that thrilling, 
ei^qiuisite sensation runs through all her 
frame. She folded his hand in her 
bosom, and pressed it to her lips. Oh ! 
what bliss ! what sweet happiness ! 
And now emboldened foy his sound rieetp, 
she stooped low over him, and parting 
the hair that falls about his forehead, she 
softly kisses him, her blushes all the 
while chasing each other over hex glow- 
ing face. How she longs to have him 
open his eyes, that she might see him 
smile upon her. She already fancies 
that he will love her. Such was her 
pure and simple heart ; so void of guile, 
90 destitute of -art, that she, feeling that 
she had given him all her fond h^^t,. 
believed he must return her love. 

At last he moves ; again his long eye- 
lashes tremble, he is aboiit to wake. — 
Xow she, poor thing, trembles; she 
would fly if she could, from what a 
moment ago she desired so strongly; 
but her strength has forsaken her. Be- 
fore she recovers herself, he opens his 
eyes ; he looks confusedly about him at 
first. Suddenly his eyes meet hers ; he 
opens them wider, and with wonder de- 
picted in his face, he for an.instant stares 
at the lovely being that sits by his sid^; 
tlien closes hi? eyes again. It must ,he 
a. dream. Is he awake? can it be tl^t 
the nymph of the stream is really, truly 
beside him ? ** Would that it were so," 
he murmurs to himself. But he almost, 
fears to open his eyes once mpre, Ipst the 
sweet vision shall have fled. Slowly 
he opens them again. 'Tis true; th^e 
by his side sits Ui© fairy.. With blush- 
ing modesty her eyes are veiled, beneatl^ 
h^r silken lashes; her swelling bosom 
heiaives full plainly to his sight,, beneath 
her light mande* IJer bre9.th;is almost 
om his cheek. 

'♦Yes," he cxdaims# "it; is, it i$i a 
blessed reality, and you arp not a. spirit, 
a^phantom of a.drqamy braii^." 

I^ eager, but beseeching ^n^,. he 
A^HB t^^ ^prdii, SJi^ : starts at j t^p 
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sound of his voice, and lifts her ejes to 
his flushed and excited countenance.— f>. 
If she admired him while sleeping, how 
is she now fascinated as his bright,, 
sparkling eyes, lighting up hia whole 
countenance, a^d giving life and eiipres-- 
sion with doi^ble force, are turned u^ 
admiring gaze upon. her. She under- 
stood very well the language he us^ 
and a sli^hjt smile at^iis eager words»; 
and ardent, wondering look, broke over: 
her faee. Charles saw it, and this aX 
once recalled him to his senses, which 
had wandered a litUe at flrst. Rising 
at oncoy and blushing deeply, he attempted 
an ap<^ogy for his intrusioiu He had 
not meditated for a moment the purpofie 
of sleeping there, he said. He had for 
a minute or two rested, but sleep over^ 
took him before he wajs aware of it. He 
hoped she wpuld pardon him for the in^' 
truMon. 

While he spoke, the rich tonee of his 
manly voice came upon her ear like sweet; 
music Sh^ hardly dar^d to look at him, , 
and yet she desired to dp so. When he 
ceased speakingt he humbly and anxiously 
awaited her answer. In a soft, silvery 
voice she answered him, that no apolo^ 
was needed fpr his intrusi^m* She waa 
glad indeed, very gjLad, her little arI)or 
had aflforded him a shelter. It was a 
greajt ple^surQ to h(3r, to find hi^ there; 
she; would lpv>e to have him come theire . 
and rest himself of|en.; and would iie.npi, 
co^ie to her father's lodge ? it was but^ a> ^ 
step, close at b?Qd«,^e9^died. 

A^. she spake^^Qbarl^» who now had 
regain^ his presence of mind^ jumped at . 
once tp the pouelusipji^ which his quick* 
ened senses, pointed put. Yes, thought 
he, it is she ; it i& CQquese> the; Valley 
Flower, that Shooshoodie spoke, of. Ami ^ 
with this conclusion, he raised his, ey^-, 
tospe more f^lly lier queenly bea^.ty.'-* 
As he did so, he thought he had never;, 
beheld isp fair, so rich a beauty be(bre in ,. 
his life.. Abpye the medium height, sUot < 
wa^ mo^t (beaiutifully prppprtipn^dU Tlie> (, 
graceful cUjTve^^ pf her Uo^bs^ the sof(,;r, 
swelling r^^un^i^^/Pf her jbeaiutifui hu^fi;, 
her plump> rovmd armi her sma^ neat, 
ankle, stud pretty^fpot^her Ipftgt; w^vy . 
auburn, hair, tb^t^flpa^d StP gF^cefu^y i 
abipul ii^: bea^itifwjiy mi^ukl^d, sJ>pMl4wf»vn 
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«|i4 r^^ched even to ket feel ;. hexhgfgti 
d^k» , expressive eyesi that seeoM^ ki 
•wim in love ami tcinderiiest ; her 
slmight, Grepian nose aod j^fiie; her 
taKall mouth, with the cuirvod line of 
swelling lipsj tliat blushed more lesy 
than the mori^; h^r ch^eled chtn^ with 
the spft^ full round throat; all her rare 
perfections of fasm and feature, were 
ad^n^d^andigathet^d farih^r heikuty from 
the rich, clear olive qomplej&iOfUt that 
looked sdmost transparent, and glowed 
with her blushes to a rich, deep red, a 
lovely hue, that de&ea description, and 
mocks at imitation, ^ while it rendered 
more conspicuous and brilliant, the daz- 
sling, pearly white||^^:0f ik^til that were 
regular and even. By chance, her small, 
and delicately formed hand rested upoii a 
slander l^ranchy tliat h^ broken from its 
ti^aining, and di^j^layed h^r tap^ fingersi 
Froni these Charles sudered his eyes to 
wander again to her face, mi, wtodered 
at the dark, and beautifully penciled eye- 
brows, which o'erarched her lustrous 
eyes. Xiove and feminine tenderness 
puiyed over all Ae lineaments of her 
lovely face. Wliilst free from the reserve 
an4 restraint that fetters and distorts 
lawlies of fashion, Hiere was an ease in 
her movenients, a Uue, simple delicacy, 
an air of grace, m alluriiig charm 
about her, that not all the wealih of the 
world can purchase, nor all the honctfs of 
hi^ birjth can give. 

vliarles Was spell-bound by her beauty 
and her loveliness. A strange reluctance, 
or riither diffidence, seized his tongue, 
and made him iipeak broken sentences 
and stammering words,' when he attempt- 
ed to. ;address , her. The simplicity, the 
feady confidence, and affectionate reoep^ 
tion which she offered him, aill made a 
itrong impression lipon himv and called 
forth such feelings from his heart as all 
the wealth and all the polish and glitter- 
ing attractions that had assailed him in 
civilized society, had failed to awaken. 
It' was I'oVe #hicli, although he knew it 
not, nor would acknowledge iti perhaps, 
even to himself, was yet destiofed to fill 
his i^ajt, ahd sway his fiiture life. Some- 
tii^es loVb is th^ growth of long acquaint- 
ance, md is ted , by the esteem or tegard 
first m 
7 
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by Httle it wdrkls its way iiito the heart; 
where it grows attd fiies d($ep its stftmg 
rooisv tint stirengtiteR until they haV^ ett- 
tsrely gsdned the affections. Soinetiineit 
the elevated chira^ter tfnd g^at repute- 
tioh of the beloved «ribject first kindle the 
flame that, by degrees, burns with aii all- 
consunihg fire* At others*^— ds in the dase 
of Charles and Coqiieide-— it leaps, at a 
single beutidj over all barriers, and a 
glance as fully and ay completely etithridfir 
the heart with its sttt>ng^ enduring band^, 
as if it hadh^en the idel ^ey hadch^sh- 
ed m their hearts froin childhood. W^ 
venture to say that our hero was as much 
in love with this fair girl of the forest^' 
first tiitfe he saw her, and that she as* 
stn^ly, as ardently loved him in retifrh. 
iisevfer two mortals were wi^ each oth^r, 
or ever can be. Love leaped oat of 
their eyes aotd seized xiipbn their hearts, 
like the fiaish of an electric shock. If oW' 
this can be posisible we &hall not attemptt 
to sayj biit that it was so We fed assured; 
Love is blind, says the old proverb. Wis 
do not believe a word of it ; on the con-^ 
trary, we boldly affirm that it sees q;uick- 
er and farther thaii any other passion that 
moves Ute heart. It wants no argumenu 
it seeks no connsel, but at once, by itablf 
akme, it accompUshes its purpose. It isf 
astrsB^ but no less true observation, thai 
its way is the same, whether it is fbund 
in the wise and learned, or in the weak 
and illiterate. It acknowledges no 
clasises or distinctions, it obeys no mas- 
ters^ it lays down no rules. A look, ae 
sigh, a tohe, a word, may bring it full- 
grown into life, and give it strength to def^ 
the worM^ 

Charles soon regained his self-posses- 
sion, and recovered his lost power of 
speech. He lingered by the side of his 
new found tresisure, delighted to listen to 
her voice, to watch her lovely counte* 
nance, to study her every motion, lits' 
whole soul was at once centred in her ; 
he forgot every tiling else in her presence' ; 
andy now, he tells her of his ramble^ ansd 
how, by chance, his footsteps Wandeted 
to this spoA ; how the little canoei. Which 
he now leariis from her Own pretty tipii 
is her own, caught hie eye ; how he adN 
mired it^ and how he praised hs^ he^tLif 
aind wondenr how^ shu^ c^n giiide it ki tfH# 
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•treain. How deUghtful it would be to 
be her companion»and to ply the delicate 
iiUie paddles in the deep stream, with her 
•cated at his side. Then, the story of 
the beautiful little arbor is again re- 
hearsed to her pleased ears, and she asks 
if he did, indeed, dream tliat a nymph 
from the stream came to him ; if he did, 
truly, search the little bower to find its 
owner ; and what he thought when he 
first awoke and saw her sitting there. 
And, then, she tells him, in her own sim- 
ple, beautiful way, how fearful she was 
that she might awake him, and how she 
started when she first found that some 
one wan in her arbor, and how long she 
had sat by him watching for him to open 
his eyes ; and when, at last, he did open 
them, how she trembled; and how 
frightened she was. 

Thus did our happy lovers, (Tor lov- 
ers they were, indeed, though they, per- 
haps, did not know it) delighted with each 
otlier, the first warm sweets of love ex- 
panding in their hearts, and each minute 
growing stronger and deeper, converse 
with each other. Their looks, their 
wonls, all that they did, however trivial 
in otiier eyes, seemed full of meaning to 
them, and brought fresh pleasure to their 
enchanted bosoms; and, as they sat, side 
by side, in this solitary spot, they heeded 
not the hours that fiew so swifUyby. 
The sun went down behind the western 
sky 9 and shed a glorious beauty over the 
world at his departing They marked it 
inot, so much were they absorbed in each 
• other; and, yet, no word of love, no 
' vows, no promises, were on their lips, or 
id welt in their hearts. They were too 
happy with each other in their present 
' enjoyment, to think of aught else. But 
the darkening shades of night at last 
airoused them to a sense of their situation, 
and they awoke, as. from a dream of bliss 
-and love. Coquese started up^ exclaim- 
ing— 

**Now we must go to our homeis. 
Night, alas ! how quick it steals over the 
Ibright sky ! " 

They hastily traced their way home- 
wards. Tenderly did Charles support 
the fair girl, and joyfully and smilingly 
did she look up into his face, as she 
-jKMiited out th^ path the now trod so 



happily. It was Bot a long distance irofn 
the village to this spot, but it seemed ID 
them far less than it really was ; and; 
now that they were about to separate, it 
gave a pang to their loving hearts, and 
showed what progress swift-footed lovt 
had made with them in a few short hours^ 
A lingering farewett came from their r^* 
luotant tongues, and so 'they separatedi 
Their tender glances followed each other 
to their respective doors. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

It was, as I have already said in the 
preceding chapter, late when they re^' 
turned to the village ; but this excited nb' 
attention on the part of those whom the^ 
met at the village, or on the part of tin 
parents of Coquese, for she was their 
eldest child, and a great favorite, and was 
accustomed to go and come when shu 
pleased. She was indulged in all her 
fancies, and moreover, slie was in itm 
habit of spending much time at her lit^ 
arbor, by herself. OAen did she saS 
alone in her fairy canoe, on that stleh^ 
beautiful stream. When she returned, 
therefore, this evening to her home, she 
met the accustomed welcome that gpreeted 
her, and was left without auy question 
as to her afternoon's walk, or where shs 
had spent the time; questions which 
now for the first time in her life, she 
would have blushed to answer, and would 
rather have avoided. 

^uch are the first fruits of secret love. 
True, she seemed dififerent from usual 
to-night ; she was very light-hearted, and 
happy, and the sparkle of her dark eyes \ 
might have been a shade brighter ; the ' 
tones of her merry, sweet laugh, might 
have been a touch freer, and more mo^ 
sical. She was indeed, very happy, and 
like a child of nature, she showed her ' 
feelings in her every movement and aci 
The watchful eye of a mother perceived 
this unusual flow of spirits, but suppo&inff 
it to proceed simply from the enects oi 
her walk, and the attendant excitemeiil 
only noticed it by saying, ^* 
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^ YVwi siftenfil very gay, dndln excellent 
4iptfiti^ tb-Hif htv Coquese." 

Her daughter blushed, and looked a 
iittie' dkconcerted for a ihoment, thinking 
thftt her long interview with the hand* 
flOme stranger had been discovered ; but 
quickly recovered herself, as she reflected 
that such a tiling was impossible, and in 
her pleasantest manner, replied that she 
ctid feel very happy ; and this concluded 
the whole matter. 

Had, however, h^r mother watched her 
carefully, when M. Boileau spoke of the 
^ests who had arrived amongst them 
that day, and praised anew his old friend 
he Beaux, who held the highest place in 
his regard, for his honest, sterling worth. 
Mid also enlarged upon the fine, impo- 
•tog appearance of our hero, and ap- ' 
ptauded his conduct and bearing at the 
council, then might she have seen 
Coquese paying the closest attention, 
drinking in eagerly the words of her 
father, and Mushing and looking pleased 
at these words. He said that he should 
take every opportunity to cultivate his 
acquaintance and friendship, while he 
remained amongst them ; for it was not 
often, as Le Beaux said, that such as 
Charles were to be found traveling in 
these wilds. And M. BoUeau declared 
his intention of inviting hun, fbr a part 
of the time, to become his guest at their 
own lodge. While he was saying this, 
Coquese could hardly command her feel- 
ings. Was he, indeed, to become her 
daily companion, for some time to come, 
and lodge beneath the same roof, where 
ahe should see,^ and be with him much of 
the time, and vi^iere she could show 
^those attentions^ and bestow that love in 
various acts upon him to whom her heart 
was given ? 

Sndi were the reflections his words 
awakened. This made her happiness 
ipreater. . That night she laid her head 
upon a pillow, around which visions of 
the future came clustering in her fond 
antieips^tions, with happy days, and pleas- 
ures richer than ever before she had 
even dared to hope. A thousand plans 
were formed, and in them all, Chsorles 
liad a conspicuous part to play, and this 
dear girl was to be his only partner ; she 
woidd^take him all to herself, she would 



have 1 im alone where hone could steal 
away a moment of his loved presence 
from her, or warm beneath his sweet, 
enchanting smile, or catch the sofl, de- 
ligiilfttl tones of his dear voice. All, all 
must be given to her, arid yet she did 
not deem herself selfish. Was not that 
strange, think you, for one whose 
thoughts and efforts had always been so 
freely, so cheerfully given to the happi 
ness of others, even before her own hap- 
piness was cared for? It would have 
been, had she not been in love. Not . 
now was it ; this omnipotent passion 
transforms its subjects, as if they were 
children in its hand, and sweeps away 
at a single stroke, the old habits, the old 
feelings, that held undisputed empire 
over them, up to the time of its pule.— 
Man and woman unresistingly, and with* 
out dispute, bow to the little rosy god. 

Coquese had many dreams that night, 
after the teeming fancies that had held 
her long awake had yielded to sleep 
her due, and when she had closed her 
bright eyes in slumber, they came in 
happier visions than her waking musings. 
They heaped up ioys and bliss moun- 
tain high to yield to the idol that so 
lately had usurped her whole soul. And 
now she dreamed that he was again by 
her side; like an angel he was sleeping 
near her, in all his rich, attractive beauty. 
Again she delighted to look upon his fair, 
youthful form ; again did she watch by 
his side, and as she touched with ten- , 
derest care his snowy forehead with her 
pretty hand, again did she feel run 
through all her form that thrilling sensa- 
tion, so new, so blissful ; and as in her 
bower, so now in her dream, upon her 
happy" couch, she saw the Jong, silken 
lashes ^emble over his eyes, and knew 
^at the unconscious sleeper was waking. 
Foolish little thing, what makes her 
tremble to see those eyes she so wished 
would look upon her? Now how radi- 
antly beautiful he seems, as in startled 
confusion and wonder, he first sees het 
at his side, and what a sweet voice cornea ' 
to her listening ears. 

All this her faithful and enamored 
memory brings back upon her sleeping 
colich with truthful image, and stirs her 
heart as if it were indeed reality. All 
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bright and smiUng vfen the dreaiQf whk^ 
one after another came aijnwa her busy 
brain, and till the momiof aong of her 
pet robin, that from his perch by the 
door, tkwaked the dreaming maid, d»d she 
in fancy sport with these bright Tisions. 
But the faithful favorite knew not what 
joy his mistress in sleep was taking, 
i^id at his ac-ciistomed hour at h/eac door 
poured forth from swelling throat his 
sweet lay. The sound awoke her, and 
gradually fled away those visions, so 
vivid that they at first held her in foiget- 
^fylness, and cheated her into the belief 
that they were not shadows, dreams, 
flitting fancies, that would vanish at the 
approach of mora and light. But not 
long was it before all that had occurred 
passed in review before her awakened 
mind, and now she gave her thoughts 
by day to' him^ to whom by night they 
stole away in fancy. 

But where is Charles, all this time ? 
and how fares it with him? We left 
him just entering his lodge, full of tender 
feelings towards the Indian maid, that 
was almost a stranger to him, and whom, 
a few short hours before, he had never 
s^en. Le Beaux was waiting his return, 
and Charles thought he could detect a 
knowing look in bis honest iaqe,as he 
entered ; but if f o^ there was no other 
Figa that he had a knowledge of Uie use 
Charles had made of hi* time, since he 
went out : for he, in a careless, good^hu- 
n\ored tone, asked him if be h^ enjoyed 
his walk« and what, he thoughtr ef th^e 
cpuntry albout the village. He said the^e 
was a very pretty sAipeam .a short disitav^ 
south of the village, wnere an abundance 
oC excellent fish were to be found, and it 
was* moreover, a favorite retreat, for M. 
Boiloau's family, and some oih^ts^f the 
tribe. 

Charles, perhaps, might have had a 
slight suspicion that Le Be;aux knew a 
good deal abont that stream, and farther, 
that he kn;ew what was done there soflM- 
It9te9, and €8p$cially, thi^ afjternoon; he 
ia^ turn, therefore, sought to discover 
what the sharpwitted guide did knjOW,^ 
mild with an ipidifferent air, asked hiip if 
he had been walking sinoe dinner. 

. " ]to," said Le Be^nx, " not for, at 
lei^. I hm^ epeiit the tin^ jn.the Jodge 



ci thai chief yoo admifd m Moeh^ Mid 
in fact, had but jiiet fetnroed, whea f^ 
camem." 

Thia was eatisfaeUHy to Chailee, whn 
was anxious to question Le Beaux aboQl 
Coqueee and her fitfnily, and he thought 
this afioEded an excellent oppertqoity to 
do so, without exciting the curiosity ok 
Le Beaux. Charles asked him how losf 
he had known the family of M. Boilean^ 
and whether their eldest daughter, Co- 
queee, had ever been to the white eetlle- 
ments. Le Beaux replied that he had 
known that beautiful i^irl from a chikL-— 
It was quite e^ly in life that lie made 
the acquaintance of her father, when he 
was first on his way to join the Dels 
wares, and they had remained friendi 
ever ainee, and that nothiiig had ever 
occurred to disturb, or interrupt their 
friendly intercourse. Although often 
their wandering life had separated them 
for long periods oi time, yet had they 
met quite often, two or three times ^ 
leasts every year, when he paid his 
visits to the familyrand usually was their 
guest for some weeks at a time. ** And,*' 
s^id he, ** the more I see of the fattil|r» 
and the better I know them, the stroQgev 
grows my attachment to them. Aa to 
their daughter Coqupee, she is indeed, a . 
fair flower, and as good as beautiflil^ 
she is a ministering a^g^ to those abmil 
her« and never was any mortal more ho^ 
loved than is she by the whole trib^ 
Her alms and charity are fireely bestowed 
on aU who ^ifaot, and she administeit 
with her own hands to the sick and a& 
flicted. She haS' acquired much skill in 
the treatment, and knowledge of the di»< 
eases which prevail amongst the trib% 
and treats them with |^at success; for 
which she is looked upon by them with 
great reverenee and almost awe, I auf^t 
add." 

''But to answer your questfon, whidi 
I ^dmqst forgot whUespe^ng of her« (for 
I love her as well as 1 could if she wena 
my own child, and regard her happineM 
with the greatest solicitude and interealii 
and also watch over her with careful vifi- 
lance),rHshe has ever lived with her 
parents, and has never contrapted any of 
those fsJse notioaae and custoflDui whidb 
inter^Kwrse with 4^e white«i e^. oAm 
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mtM. Me is a |»tiioe^^Qf pl^^lSMified ^M 
of natore, with all itn winming lo^vi^Iii^aB, 
sad sittess mn^i attii tralh ^bcwi lier. 
Bke is kideiSl, ^ f odt w^oftby of «li6 < iko- 
liett sind^eirt of ear^^« Icn^." 

Le 'Setttm 2#iBi8 not tafieiiig idle, empty 
words, paying m^r^ oompU^BAonts, nu^h 
•s «^ come from tiie ftps and Astitefiilg 
^iMigvei ol^ tk<Me polisked, and refiiied, 
and very fashionable members of soeieif. 
U^ they eame stn^lgtn irom his ^art, 
«|id flreiN» atki ^reM, -ti^ fe^ngfl of Ms 
«»ul. iTriHli iwas stamped upon his la«&, 
•liiid In Ins tdne^ ^ile lie epefce, wydi 
'CMi^nced Charles 4iiat he ^Pif^ in eanMSt ; 
vaad while tie was ^a|ew<h$t ^rprissd at 
what he heard, he was not the 1<Ms 
^#is«d 4o hear hkfr pmises from the 
mouth of one wlio had h^ enitire conft- 
4snoe) (Jm^km honesty and integiity, and 
wfiom helf^hiy Ksspedted #dr his sense 
iMd inteiligenoe. 

Ohai4es was pleased lo hear ^M$r now 
«eqiiairitaii^ so highly spoken o^ and 
«on tinned te ask s^di qwestions a(s wbnid 
^▼e Mm a fal^hef knt^wlE%e of hier 
diaraot^, and IffS) »nd ^dueation^ To 
idl Chose questions^ be foniid Le Beaux 
mi interest^ listener, and a retaedy re- 
spondent. His close aequaintanoe and 
int^Haey with tiie fuhily, and \m £sitiierly 
fot Ooqiteise 4ei>self, hod given 
tt^ mifeei ample mctans ef aci^ring 
iiifontmfion, and becoming itiovoughiy 
i«equa4nted with her \ and rtdw, Ihat this 
-young mall, wboftadaMlAk^aequain^nce 
«ostrangfily, jie«, n^i^th^lesSi so iMlroiigly 
iMelresied httti, and W^ had eoastantly 
from that date, grown more awd m^ro in 
Ma iaror, 0$ked 1i»m with an Hl-disguked 
IffteFest and ^9e]ing, of her Who was his 
4arii«g, lie took inoi« than usual de- 
ft^i m procliaibiif^ her virtnes and her 
ireU^seri^ed fnehts, and beauiies ef 
•cbaracter. 

He was a skiUf^l readbr of dhttActer, 
aid^a <|uick scholar at this losk. And 
WW in his own mitid, aMougli he did 
WJt nttor such a sentiment, lie stitt was 
fUiy pervaded that hfe htd foinid the 
«an who wa» wd'thy to m^e his idol 
«iiild a hetppy partner, snd one whoni 
Ii6 felt persuaded she would lo^re. With 
^kteB Ibeiiiigff in ifkr mind, the^ the 



ktid^r«ii4ll ndt wt^^r thttt be i»pd^e^ 
diiefiitly^ aiftd often ^ad^knig digressiotib 
^in his answers to Ciharles^ that fife mi^t 
H^tHotiith a better Mea of ihe trea^^e 
^tat any man whd should obtain het, 
woifld pbsiB^ss in Co^ese. And dfd 
•Ohanto flN^t «tnd grumble at this ronMd 
a^ottt way of answering his ^uestidtnl ? 
No, Oil #ie confrary he Hsfened with- tlte 
wiost filsaMrrable interest, and ^^eotif- 
isged hioi by his maiHi^ and Votds to 
proceed*' 

In <^is eoftv^rsation the evenir^ 
passed MifMy ^ay/and it was ta^# 
late at night befoire'they retii^ to rest, 
both W€tt pleased with the Evening's cri- 
tettainm^t, and C%arfes more in IovJb 
tfAwefer W^ith Ifce SiAject of thefh- eoti 
yeisation. It Was Le B^atix's purpose 
th>dit 6\» hero (Should fall in love with la^d 
twafry Coqu^e^ and he rcsol vied to ht 
on ah ^ht which W^uld so perfcctJj 
OBftisfy his own wishijsr, and VfhiHh he fc 
convinced woiiild r^i^rlt in the happiitdi^ 
of his young IHends. fi^ had learned 
#om Charles, iNfnce they had been tt^ 
ge^er^ w!iat his t4etrs were in relation 
10 the soeiety he had left behind lifttk, 
and also In wfeat light he Ireld the chaf- • 
aeter bf the better portion of the wild Iif- 
^an tribes ; aod from this he was admo^ 
eeitain that when he did meet, as he 
meant <^t he shoi^. With Coquese, he 
wofdd at idnee become attached to her. 

Sho posisessied a mind of no ordin^ 
powers, and these had been developed 
and expanded under the faithful and 
cwteM tuition of her father, who, in early 
♦tfe, had receited the best education his 
country eouM affort!, artd was esteemed 
one of the modt promising among his 
fellow students; and now, although he 
had left the learned world behind him, 
and exiled himself from them, yet did he 
not neglect his mental training. In hiil ' 
lodge was a handsome and lai^e library.' 
Large, I say. Perhaps, that is speak inij 
extravagancy. It, however, contained 
more v^unies and a belter selection than 
eould be found in the houses of mtmy 
educatted gentleman wtib Ht^ed in iM 
whitose?ttkments of the West. And H 
was h^ pleasure- to direct his beautin^ 
and' darling chikl in her p^^ro9al of such 
woi4tB ao he^ thoughll beit for her ; and. 
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in eooLection wilk her muling, wmdd 
he, in explaining and inculcating the 
truths contained in them, ofWn draw from 
his well informed mind such information 
as would best tend to form her character 
in that mould of purity, and virtue, and 
feminine delicacy which would beat and 
most adorn a refiqed and virtuous socie- 
ty ; and such was the interest and attrac* 
Uon he would clothe his teachings with, 
that he never failed to gain the attention 
and impress the mind of his child. 

In all the ordinary branches of learn- 
ing she was an adept, and far surpassed 
those who have enjoyed tenfold her ad- 
vantages. In many of the walks of lit- 
erature she was studied and showed 
herself conversant with them* The sci- 
3nce and practice, too, of the healing 
irt, from the circumstances in which 
ihe was placed, she found it necessary 
to learn somewhat ; and her efforts had 
been successful, so that now she had 
made no mean progress in the art 

The most beloved branch, and the one 
which so well suited her natural endow- 
ments in the ornamental studies, as they 
are frequently called, was music. In 
this she could not be excelled* Her 
soA, sweet voice, so full of feeling and 
melody, in tlie strains she had learned, 
|irould fall upon the ear with ravishing 
sweetness and mingled tenderness .-r* 
There was a depth, a feehng in her man- 
ner of singing that appealed at once to, 
and kindled the heart, and melt^ the 
feelings. Clear as a bird the notes of 
her voice sounded in those different pas- 
tures which perplex and defy a voice 
which is possessed of but ordinary com^ 
pass. Her voice seemed to have no 
limit in its stretch, gliding as smoothly 
and softly along the highest notes as the 
birds which sung around her door, whose 
iongs she learned to sing with an exact- 
ness and truthful imitation that would 
^nfound the listener. 

Such was the character and such the 
accomplishments of our dusky maid, with 
whom Charles had scarcely contracted 
an acquaintance ere he had given her his 
first — his ardent love ; and from whom, 
«| the close of their first interview, he 
had parted with such reluctance ; whose 
image had floated before his vision ii^ 



dhreaoM of bliM and h^ppiniM thatmi^ 
He was early up the next morning, and 
impatient of the delay which held him 
waiting for breakfrat; for he could not, 
without ofienee, neglect his host, who 
was all attentbn and kindness towardi 
him. Le Beaux asked him at breakfast 
what he intended to do to-day ; whether 
he desired to hunt, or woidd visit Iks 
lodges and see the Indians it their awn 
firesides ? 

Charles re]died that he would resMin 
at home that day ; that he did not yet 
wish to commence hunting there, hat 
should like to become belter acquainted 
with the tribe. '' But," said he, ^ befoie 
doing what yon propose, I shdl take a 
short walk.'* 

Le Beaux listened to him with eatis 
faction, and, as he doeed and spoke of a 
walk, gave him a look similar to that 
which greeted him on his return to the 
lodge Uie evening before. Now, the 
fact was, he more than half enspeeted, 
when he left Mr. Boileau, and Coqueie 
had not returned, and Charles also waa 
absent, that they had met, but it was only 
a suspicion* He knew nothing further. 
The evening's conversation confirmed 
his suspicion, and, now that Oharles so 
readily gave up the plan of visiting the 
lodges, so quickly, too, or rather ddayed 
it, when he had left the camp almost lor 
the express purpose of learning by actu- 
al observation, more than otherwise he 
could do, of the Indian character and 
habits. He felt he was ri^t in his con- 
jecUire, and the convicdon that he was 
so showed itself in the way we have 
mentioned. 

He, of course, made no opposition to 
such an arrangement, but said he wonUi 
wait for him, and he supposed he wouki 
not be gone long, unless he shoidd acio- 
dentally meet Mr. Boileau's pretty daugh- 
ter, who had interested him so much, 
when he should certainly forgive him if 
he took the liberty to stay all day; 
**for," said he, not appearing to nolioe 
Charles' confusion, ^* she is a most beai»- 
tiful girl as you ever saw, as I believe I 
have already told you sevend times be- 
fore." With this they parted. Charles 
to take the path which yesterday had M 
I him to such a atraiige, but pleaaant 
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Kl^tii#rr ihdr^ough ^ere was no 
indieTHioii in^fle of revisitiiig it to-day, He 
4^ •» with the hope — »nay, the feeling 
Umt he shdild meet Coqnese there 
^tg&in. he Beatix walked OTer to the 
• lodfre of an old friend to talk and smoke 
with him ; and, leavmg him seated there 
fn contentment with a brave old warrior, 
^we will folkFW the footsteps of the enam- 
ored pale-face yotilh. 

Qaick though they be, and will soon 

^ktUve us behind if we are not in haste, 

>love gi^^es wingsr to its children, says 

' iome on^, and I should think this might 

km ^e case by the way Charles went 

4l>¥m the winding path to the bower by 

Ahe little silver stream. It was early in 

the forenoon when he came to the spot 

where he stood the day before, when he 

-first discovered the little canoe. The 

•eene seemed to smile upon him in its 

•cftitary loveliness. There lay the same 

•Ultie fairy skiflf floating on the still water 

diose by the bank; the green trees were 

irusllrng in "a gentle breeze that stirred 

-fh<nr tops. He stood still a moment, 

"while he looked around him, and then 

•wilii a beating heart and slower pace he 

^dttied his steps to seek the boWer where 

bfe had first seen her by accident, who 

was now so eagerly sought after by him. 

* As he approached in view of the spot, 

lie looked quickly to see her there, but 

#ie view was obstructed by intervening 

trees, and showed but a part of the little 

retreat. And, now, his path winding 

around in another direction, brought him 

'dpposite the side of the little tent, so 

'that the front, which alone was open, 

and could give him a view of the inside, 

was hid from his gaze, and it was not 

Until he had fairly reached it, and stood 

at the entrance, that he could know 

whether Coquese was there or not ; but 

the first look that he cast within put his 

doubts to Hight at once. There, seated 

upon, one of those little stools, sat the 

happy girl. She had heard his step, 

and her first impulse had been to fly and 

ineet him, but she, at the instant, checked 

herself; a feelinr of modesty stopped 

her, and kept her to her seat. 

As he -appeared at the entrance, how- 
ever, ahe quietly rose to meet him, and 
gave bim her hand as he greeted her 



with the morning salutation. She blush* 
ed deeply in spite of herself, and stood 
with her hand resting in his for a few 
minutes, while he inquired after hei 
health, and spoke of the happiness it 
gave him to meet her again. In a few 
minutes she withdrew her hand from ita 
willing prison and, smiling, she invited 
him to take a seat by her, which, as a 
matter of course, he very readily did. — 
She had a book in her hand when ha 
entered, and still continued to hold it; but 
of course it was shut; and she, turning 
to him, did not attempt, as our city 
young ladies would have done under 
such circumstances, to have been aston- \ 
ished and surprised to see him there, 
although they might have gone there for 
the express purpose of meeting the very 
individual whom they spoke to ; and 
would in reality have been surprised and 
disappointed too, had he not come. No, 
she was perfecdy artless ; free from all 
foolish affectation ; and in her looks and 
in her voice there was written the pleas- 
ure she felt in seeing him ; had she not 
told him, as she quickly did, with sweet 
grace, in a low voice, that she knew he 
would come again, this morning, and she 
ran down to meet him ; it was so de- 
lightful to be with him. She had left 
her mother and little sisters at home, she 
said, but she was afraid he would he din 
appointed if he did not find Iter there. 

Charles was filled with joy as sha 
spoke to him in this artless manner. It 
was so unlike the cold, formal inter- 
course of the refined world. There was 
so much heart and feeling in it too ; and 
then she looked so beautiful, so fresh, so 
like a creature bom for happiness and 
sunshine. He took her hand again ; ha 
could not help it ; it lay so close to him ; 
it looked so enticing too ; and gazing 
fondly into her face, "my dear Co- 
quese," said he, " I owe you a thousand 
thanks for thinking so kindly of me, and 
greeting me so smilingly, and for coming 
down to the stream, that I might not ba 
disappointed. I should, indeed, have 
been disappointed had I not met you 
here. It was to see you, and only to 
see you, that I came. But you oftent 
every day, come here, do you not? It 
ia so beautiful a spot/ 
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**0h, yes;* is^j^ ^ fimd «irl, "I 
love my little arbor very much, but hpw 
much more dearly ffiuce } Ijia^e iiiet you 
here, I shall always Ipv^ it now; I 
shall always think pf yQu when I am 
here^ and,'' said she* blua|;iing aj»d sink- 
ing her voice the whilet ^b }£ supplica- 
ting him* ^ I shall often nieet you hece, 
too, shall I not ?'' As she sppke this, she 
leaned her head towards hm« 

jEIow charining she is, though^ Charles, 
and what a fond^ loving bea^t she haSt 
too. Then* speaking alou^ he said, 
''You make me happy^ iudfe^, Coqpesie, 
by what you say. 1 shall hold you to 
your words, and shall seek you here 
every day. 1, too, sliall always lpy,e 
this quiet spot, and renipmbe^ ^t h^re 
I found an angel " 

Coquese smiled at his ipcoidsy wfaj^h 
he spoke with ardor. '*Wbyf you 4^ 
jStill believe me the nymph pf tb^ siream, 
as you called me yest^dav, wh^^ yon 
fiirst opened you^r eyes and s|kW WPj 4p 
you ? " said she, laugl^ing. 

" Oh I np,— ypu ^e fajc top bjWit^l 
(or even sych a creatioiey ^94 i P£Mi hear 
you jtalk tp n^e with yo^|r 9.W11 s^eet 
Ypice, and see your bri^t.eyeis bent upp^ 
me, and hold your little ban,4 ii^ ipy qwu* 
No, np, I am thaokiul yo:^ ^e apt a 
nymph," said he, "sp Jong s^s I can s,ee 
you and be wit^ you. 3ut if)deed, I 
was so coijfused, whe^ I ^wphe and saw 
ypu, tliat 1 did vifit knpw ^t jinit, whether 
you were mprtfd or a spirit. I he^fjA 
you not when you cai;i9i,e, and wh^ I laid 
down, there was np one pear a[ie,r— bjuit 
was you not afraid of my hpupdaiy 
Coquese?" 

• "No," said shCt "tl^ey Ippked sp 
gentle, that I had no fear o£ thepa, eveii 
at first sight ; and when I ^w you sleep- 
ing so soundly there, I did npJt noiice 
anything afterwards but you, and was it 
not strange," she a4ded) V that I shQy,14 
feel so?" 

Charles smiled at her simplicity, but 
rCjpuld not help wondering Q^or^ at the 
mucied character she possessed. He saw 
aj^r^ady she was better informed thaii 
unany pf the city belles, but thei^ she wsf^ 
•i^o simple in many things. 

" No, Coquese, it was perfectly natu- 
ral that you should l^emt^r|^^^4 ^ ^^W 



who it w9fi|iiaifaMllb»MUseiPpi lo< 
your bower and apinropiiaiko il tko Ml 
owQ iiset thus uneeremooioiMly tad wi 
iavijted; it would have bees •tiaiifeii 
you bad not felt w inleresi in him. But 
did you fiiid out iho Dame of the iatnidetf 
Coquese, or did yoa try to c^ eo ? '' kt 
ad^ed sportively. 

'< No," said she ^* I thciight only isf 
him, not carmg for ^ything else ; btxL io 
teU me your name, it must be a sweet 
aaoi^, I knpw^ I desiioed to '9$k j0ft 
before, spmethiiig pieveated me when^'I 
was aboi^ )p dP it* I skoidd so like IP 
speak your nampt a«d your sistef's^ and 
father'^ and mother's. I wish to kapir 
l^eni alL Does your sister look Ute 
yojp?— -ah! how I shoidd like Io aee 
her." 

jCharlei could hardly keep fromlaiBgli* 
ing a^ Coquese, in the same brsillb 
almost, and with all the ardor of a cm- 
ous phil4> asMd these several questipM. 

*:* Well, my dear Coquese, I am afir^ 
ypu wi^ be di^^>oiiited in m^ naasfs; it 
is not ^, very u^cpmmpn one, that is Mf- 
taii^y a^d basy I think, 90 vjer^ strong 
ciaii9» io i^p cpn^Ad^sed prettys but I m»0^ 
tell yx>u, I suj^pse, for I pf^AHOt re^tiip 
yoi;i aiiything f ippe ypu have beep so 
kind 9B to allow me to visit you. My 
^anfte is £) paries S^ley ; my siel^r's 
IsabellSf aii4 we bjpth h^e ^ eeup 
name|s th^jt pur respyeetive p^eots bew. 
How dp yoi^ lilfe if ?" « 

^* Ob ! I knew it m^t be a very |np^ 
Bame, I was ^ure of it," and she repealiid 
it again and s^ai^, ^ ^nd now I shall cpiH 
yojx Chai;les, shal^ } not, I like it 9p 
niuph ? But you must tell me aU aba^ 
your bpniie. I suppose you U^ in afi^f 
house in a great city, apd have every thiiw 
abpuf ypu mat you <^n wish. I hear# 
Le Beaijix say you was a very rich mao, 
and lived far away by the side of the 
great ocpan, in a very nMghty city. | 
have read oftentimest 4e^pripit^i^ of cit^f 
^d fine hpuseSf in books, but my bP9^ 
is in the Utd^ lodge. Dp ypu love t^ 
live in the Indian wigwam* Charles ? " 

" yes, Coques^, I lov.^ l^e wild wop49 
and the snug litde Ipi^ge, and Ipup^d ^ 
come away from the crowded cijLy to 
this quiet life, and now since I hav^ se^ 
you J ]py^ it b^t^a- still,, yqu jirpsft g^f^ 
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ji^^^auttfiil, BO imi pf heart But do 
ypu kjiow th^ city is not, ffreen like tl^e 
fiNrest? it JB crow de4 with bailding$» ai%d 
4u8l}r streets wider than the path of jour 
.iitll? village run thrpuffhou^ the leiigt)i 
ifpd breadth of il; and oesides, it is very 
noisy and fiiU of tumult. I shall always 
love such a delightful, quiet spot as this, 
Coquese.'* 

tier bright eyes sparkled and her false 
t^fained with pleasure a? he said this, and 
•h« feU the little hand he held gendy press 
^ own. Then she added* 

*• I love to hear you say so, Charles. 
lipyf^ my home dearly* I lpv« to wake 
Ufi the looming and hear the sweet SQug;8 
jpff the birds^ as ^y cpmrnei^pe again 
4})e^ daily task, and I love to walk in the 
. brjgJit day thl^o^gh these shady woods. 
I Ifiye to sail ove^ the quiet streani in my 
light c^noe* to watch the fi^h ^s they 
yHwiin gracefully in the clear water, or 
|laT4 t^wiftly io seiz^ their prey. Then 
there sure the Upoming powers that laugh 
ji^ the sunshine, and open their pretty 
jp9«uths to calch the dew drops that come 
fQ them fjTon^ the sweet sky. I love 
Jki^/^m^f4ti :P^ • }^ew dearly, and al) these you 
.^jaiiQOt have in y<our city home, Charles." 

^' You are righjt, Coquese," rej^ed he, 
^ Mce cfMinot have jthese bieaiUiiul gifts of 
^jG^ boiunt^ul Creator, bi^t men seek to 
impply tbjeir pl^ce by iutrpducing dead, 
jyg^ lifeliws imitations of them. Their 
^pted \yalls would imitaite a forest scene, 
ll^ir ajptifici^l flo.wers are wo>^n into a 
.^reath to lopk like that ypvi are wearing, 
j^id the fi?ee, ^weet, singing birds that 
io¥e to hop amofig the boughs of the 
iLre^s, pr soar on ijearless wing above thfe 
clouds, are caught aip^ held in little 
•piison-c^ep* tp #i.^g about the houses of 
th^ir captors. As tp the pretty golden 
4$hi it is tajLen from the n^nniiig stream | 
and kept in globje;^ of glas^, where he has ' 
H^a^^ room ^ turn him^^' aboi^t, or I 
fy^lter to give liim air to breathe. Do ! 
you think you, wpuld lp.^^e ihes^ things as ■ 
qf^U as those abp^t yavr village, Co- 
%^fiseV' 

"Ah I no,'* i^ifi she, ** it is so h^rd tp 
}f^ the pppr bfrds and ^sh<^ eap^ves. 
Dp t^ey not die of broken hearty sgme- 
^^fx^9 or pine ^way their lives in wish- 
ing ^n v^in fqir th^ ^^4fml '■ 



** Yes, oAen,.bLUt mapi heeds i| na^ it 
is but a hird, or a fisht says he, wliat 
cares he for them*" 

** It is a cruel world, Charles ; I do pot 
love it, now that you have told me this. 
But the white man is very learned^ and 
has many books about, and many advaii- 
tages which the Indian knows not, and 
he makes a thousand comforts for hij^ 
home the simple Indian never knew. ) 
wish to know all about your own home, 
Charles." 

And Charles did tell tlie curious Cop 
queae much that was strange and new I9 
her of his own home, and pf the custoR|t 
and habits of the white man. She ex* 
pressed a good deal of interest wit)^ 
regard to the women of his people. Shf 
asked if their complexion was like his 
own, sp white, and begged him jto de- 
scribe their dress, and the occupatioi^s 
which employed their time. Whep 
Charles told her that there were many 
ladies in the cities that had no other oc- 
citation but that of pr^aring and prpesr 
ring theur dresses, nay» even many whose 
whole lives were spent in barely arrayii^ 
themselves in fashionable dresses which 
were prepared for them, that they m^hl 
be degant and beautiful, sJie could no^ 
restrain her surprise and wonder. Hoi|' 
it could be possible to sacrifice all those 
hi^ and elevating pleasures which are 
placed before our race, for such a pur^- 
pose, was beyond her comprehension^ 
but when he spoke of those whose lives 
were spent in bestowing blessings on ^1 
about them, in acts of benevolence and 
charity, in relieving the poor and desti- 
tute, and administering comfort to the 
sick and suifering, in contrast to the vain., 
giddy, empty crowd that flutter through 
life on idle wing tp show their gaudy 
trappings, like butterflies tliat spprt ii^ 
the summer air; how did her true aufl 
generous heart sympathize with them, 
and yield to them the ready tribute an^ 
respect which ^ noble and generous he^ 
always fe^s in contemplation of what is 
truly elevating and worthy ifx hui))^ 
conduct. 

But wf will n^ attempt to follow tlv^ 
through a conversatipn which kept tiieiQ 
seatpd in the little boiler fpr more than 

tjsLQ h9ioii^i tigijB, tj^ n^id^ ^wifjdy. ^ 
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with them, and served to bind them ] 
closely to each oiher. As on the prece- 
ding day, they left the bower together, and 
took the path Coquese had chosen the 
erening before. 

Coquese invited Charles to visit her 
father's lodge and become acquainted 
with the family ; and though it would 
have delighted him to have done so, and 
satisfied a strong curiosity he felt concern- 
ing them, still he felt that it would not 
be in accordance with the customs of the ' 
tribe, who always left to the men both 
the introduction and reception of guests. 
They parted at her door, to which Charles 
had accompanied her; when he immedi- 
ately joined Le Beaux, whom he found 
sitting at the door of Wahalla's lodge, 
looking out upon them. 

«*Well," said he, as Charles ap- 
proached, "I see you have discovered 
the lodge of the Flower of the Valley, 
what do you think of her ? " 

*' She is an angel," said Charles, " your 
description fell far short of her sweet 
perfection. She does indeed merit all 
the praises you have bestowed upon 
her." 

Le Beaux smiled at the warmth and 
feeling with which he spoke of his favo- 
rite, but said nothing further. Charles, 
however, had too much in his teeming 
brain to keep silent long, and in a few 
ininutes he said, *' I wonder, Le Beaux, 
\i)at so fair a maid has not many lovers 
from the young men of the tribe. Do 
they not consider her beautiful? She 
must be now quite old enough to have 
suitors, I should think." 

"She is but seventeen," replied Le 
Beaux, "and yet there is not a young 
man in the tribe who would not give 
everything he had to call her his wife. — 
She is beloved by all, and all pay hom- 
age to her worth and beauty." 

" And is there no favored suitor among 
so many brave warriors and Indians ?" 
asked Charles, although he was well 
persuaded, from the intercourse he had 
had with her, that her heart was not 
another's, but even believed that she felt 
towards him as he was now aware he 
did with regard to her. 

"No," said Le Beaux, "there is 
none to mate with her in all the tribe — 



Her spirit is of a different mould. SHe 
loves the habits, the studies that are un- 
known to them. They cannot share her 
feelings, although there is many a brave 
and honest heart among them. See yon 
yonder three lodges that sit apart by 
themselves ? They belong to the Black 
Feet. A renowned chief, with a select 
band of his chosen braves, dwells there. 
He has visited this tribe ostensibly with 
the purpose of hunting with them, but if 
1 am not much mistaken, the dog has 
come here to carrv off the Flower of ths 
Valley, to make her his squaw." 

diaries was taken by surprise at ^is 
information, so suddenly and utiexped- 
edly given. His blood boiled at ^ 
thought of the fair and lovely girl be- 
coming the slave of any chief, and more 
especially the slave of the coarse, brutal 
being mentioned, whose only claim to 
respect or regard was founded upon his 
brute, physical strength. " Why then^ 
he suffered to remain amongst them V* 
said he quickly. "Is his purpose 
known to her family, to herself? And 
what do they intend to do? Surely 
they will not force her to marry him 
against her will; and I know that she 
will never consent freely." 

" No," said Le Beaux, " if she eve? 
marries him, it will be by her own free 
choice. Although the women are con- 
tracted in marriage among the Indians 
without their own consent very oAen, 
yet will it never be the fate of Coquese.^' 

"But do you mean to say that she 
favors that huge giant chief, who is the 
leader of the Black Feet?" asked 
Charles, eagerly, the blood running 
quickly back to his heart. 

"By no means," said Le Beaux, "but 
he is determined to have her, I see that, 
and will attempt to accomplish his pus- 
pose by any and all means." 

" By heavens," said our hero, " if he 
dares to lift a finger against her, I witt 
send a bullet through his heart." 

Le Beaux laughed at the angry heat 
Charles displayed, but, at the same timei 
cautioned him about Cilagu, called by 
his tribe the Red Hand ; and told him 
he was the first chief of the Black FeeU 

Charles said no more, but suddeidy 
became thoughtful; the information I^ 
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Beinx iud just (xmiinuiiici^od to him 
retp^cUiig Red Hand's iatentions upon 
Ooquese, in spite of bis firm belief that 
•he already loved him, and in spite of the 
impossibility arising out of the difference 
that existed between them in feeling^, in 
nducalion, in habits ; in fine, in every 
point of diaracter, rendered it utterly im- 
possible there should ever be any sympa- 
Ihy^ in thought or feeling, between them. 
fie knew what a pure and gentle nature 
Ahe possessed; and tdrturai his heart 
jwith the suspicion that, should her parents 
insist or urge her to an alliance with this 
deteisted creature, her love for Ihem, and 
the strict, constant obedience she ob- 
4Wf ved to all their requests and wishes, 
juight lead her even to sacrifice herself 
in this cruel and dreadful manner. And 
w^s it not possible that her father might 
li(stea to the Black Feet chief's suit for 
hit daughter ? He was a renowned chief. 
None of all- his tribe could equal him in 
feats of strength; none could boast such 
deeds of arms, such conquests achieved 
•ift single combat. Never, in the many 
«id fierce straggles of his people with 
iheir eoeinies^ had he met his equal. — 
Before the might of his strong arm his 
•foes fell like weak and puny boys ; their 
iiearts quailed and they fled on every 
4ide of hiui. The trophies of his victo- 
xies wel'e hung around his lodge in thick, 
close rows. He could show more scalps 
ihat were the mute witnesses of his 
Jboasted valor, than the bravest chief of 
liis tribe. His temper, too, was violent 
aad hasty; his will indexible ; his cun- 
aiog and shrewdness more than a match 
lor* his brother chiefs. HenCe, he came 
to ex^cise an almost despotic ihfloence 
over the tribe. 

In oratory his efforts were well suited 
19 widd and sway die minds of the 
warriors* His voice was loud and deep ; 
his manner bold and haughty ; his words 
eunning and deceitful. He forced from 
his people their consent to his measures 
hj the awe aiMl fear which they felt to- 
imds him, rather than by any good 
i|iialiliet he possessed, or wisdom he 
(Uqdayedr His wonted bearing to those 
thoui him was supercilious and domi- 
neering, and often amounted almost to 
iBiolenee.. 



He had been with the Delawares but 
a short time, and had been received 
kindly by them, and treated hospitably. 
The two tribes were at peace with each 
other, but yet never bad they been 
friends. At most they were iiidifTerenty 
and chose rather to live by themselves, 
with only such intercourse as was neces- 
sary and unavoidable. Hence, soma 
surprise was felt by the Delawares when 
Red Hand presented himself at their 
hunting ground, with a request to be al> 
lowed to hunt with them. And, al- 
though they would have wished him 
any where else but in their midst, and 
felt suspicion and distrust at the presence 
of this wily chief, yet they could not re*- 
fuse him without arousing his anger and 
hate, which, tliey well knew, was sufft* 
cient (such was his power over his peo* 
pie) to involve them in a bloody war.— 
And then, too, it must be owned, his ter- 
rible fame led them more earnestly to 
desire a continuance of the peaceful re- 
lations they now maintained with Jhi^ 
people. They did not fear him. Great 
warrior as he was, he had never encoun- 
tered a Delaware in battle, and, therefore, 
could boast no superiority over them. 

Many were the brave warriors in theb 
tribe, who would fearlessly have met 
him in single combat. And one thera 
was, in their midst, whose strength and 
valor had rendered him more renowned 
in' war than even Red Hand. This wa»> 
rior was the father of Goquese, whosa 
daughter Red Hand now sought in mar- 
riage. Charles knew all this — knew the 
weighty reasons that existed to force tha 
Delawares to keep peace with this chief, 
and he trembled, lest these should ruli 
the mind of M. Boilean. 

Little did he know of the elevated 
character, and strong, tender feelings ct 
the brave heart of this great chief; and 
as litde did he understand the strength of 
character which was possessed by his 
fair daughter. Both detested the charae 
ter of Red Hand ; and both alike would 
a thousand times sooner have died era 
they had granted his request. 

The Black Feet had shown an evidem 
and marked dislike to onr hero from the 
first, and had taken no paina to conceal 
it. Red Hand had even affected a eei^ 
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|^9inpl for him, whib, 'm hia heart, he 
figured and hated him as a ri?al for his 
miBtreM* favor. And our hero was not 
HO dull and unobservant as to have not 
observed it, though he was at a loss to 
l^eoount for it. The haughty, insolent 
|ir of Red Hand had engendered a dis- 
Uke to him in his mind ; and, although 
^ felt too much real contempt for hun 
^ resent it, yet had it grown into almost 
k^ of him before he knew it. His 
jCiOnduct had led Charles to inquire his 
j^aracter of Le Be»ux, and in answer to 
bis inquiries he bad gained the informa- 
tion we have just given, with this excep- 
tion, that the guide had not before said 
j^y thing of his love lor Coquese. Now, 
that he knew this, he liated him with a 
Mod will, and determined to piinish the 
first insolence he offered to him in a way 
that he should remember. 

Charles sat until he was aroused from 
his reflection by a summons to dinner.-* 
He had revolved all the cirovmstances 

Sbich surrounded him again and again, 
e had questioned hims^ as to his feel- 
ilfgg towards Coquese. How was it; 
bow did it hapi^n Uia^ he had so suddenly 
and so warmly conceived such an inter- 
^t in this giH? and what were his in- 
lentions towtods her ? What would the 
w^mh be? The^e questions he pujt to 
iMtmself, and the concluskm to which he 
ifiived was worthy of hk noble, hi^ 
jQindea character. He could but ae- 
isnowledge to himself that he was more 
4eeply mterested and attracted to this 
^ull^eure maiden, than he had ever been 
Mose in his life to aey of ^e many fe^ 
jIMjijBs he had met. The difference in 
Ihfir education, and rank in life be did 
think of; but, thought he to himself, if I 
Hm win her heart she shall be mine. — 
fSti^ is a priceless treasure-^HSo pure-f-nso 

Kntle— Hso lovely. The deceitfitl and 
lested forms, and empty censmonies; 
tlie pracMced disguise, ai^ tricky arts of 
ftshionable life had nearer enten^ here to 
itofiffure, and de&yee, and degrade her 
mna dnd body, and destroy h^ heart-pr 
She is fresh as a rose from the pareni 
Alodk ; and &e imagie of h«r Orealor is 
fyili. upon her as when i^ <nune fiiesh 
from His creaiting hand. I will, I musi 



6ueh WM the remdt of Cfcaflev' Mg 
deliberationi. He did ooi know dial he 
had, eveia when he first saw her, giveli 
himself to her; but Sim^, neverthelesa, 
was the case, and had the same eireom- 
stanees sunrounded hin then as bii#« 
his heart would as proan]^ hsve v^ 
dicated its power and control over him. 

With this resolution he determined (p 
seek her sodeQr as much as possibit, 
and use his efforts to ran her affReictions, 
which he more than half believed wepe 
already given to him. This resoludon 
quieted his distuiiied and excited mind, 
and when he joined Le Beaux, and his 
host at table, he oniered freely, and 
with interest into the schemes and propo- 
sals ihey were discussing for a bear htfni. 

This topic, hunting, is always a iwroriie 
with thet Indian. He cap give you 
much strange and surprising in^tno^Mi 
with regard lo the m^od of eonducHi^ 
the hunt, which the wliite man knoiis 
not. The well-managed arts and tricks, 
with whieh he blinds the watchful aiid 
timid animals to his appi^oach, the isduH* 
fttl and peiifect disgaise with which km 
lures them from their hiding^fdaoes, and 
inapproachable dwellings; the sagad^ 
wi^ which he seeks tl&ir path and pur- 
snes it wh^i found, all go to make up t 
science of bimting in which he is school 
ed, and which he studies with long and 
patient labor. 

He is oUiged to resort to this comrse 
to make op &e want of those more ^ure, 
and better prepared weapons tiiat Ins 
white broker uses; at least, was «o 
obliged not mas^ years ago; oflkteyem 
the rifle and gun have been inirodueed te 
some, hut yet Umked extent, amongst 
them. » 

They talked long upon the bant, and 
oar hero received many valuable hints 
from Wahalla and Le Beaux, who had 
followed this business many years with 
suecess. After dinner, CharleB accompa> 
ttied Le Beaux to several lodges; all 
their doors w^re open to Ibeir guest, ai^d 
by all whom he visited he was kindly 
treated. He found the sqnawS in aluMlt 
eweiiy inslanee, at work, in 'a gt«ot vjEurir 
ety 6( tasks. It i» ivith the Indians, as 
with mtaiy >of the eastern people, cwh 
tomary to require the females to perform 
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9l^4\%i hi^r^ ^A\j0\M»thM^ They not 
oi^lf ^t^nd to adl withia dooT»» perfwiri- 
iiig. all , the c^keier of houde-keeping, 
but, a)«o 4o all that 1)3 acooji^lished in 
e}^i^aiingi3BKd soi% plantmf the seed^and 
g^a^oring the crOfis. Their life is a life 
of toil and iahor^ while their lordly hus- 
hands, in timts of peace, edtiter follow^ 
the cha^e, or give themselves up to loung- 
ii)f idleness^ or cfe both by tarhs ; and in 
tiiue of waK, it is theii? duty to^ fight the 
battles of t tie tribe^ and it cannot be de- 
nied, they do it bravely. 

jb harles saw mue^ thathe was pleased 
with, as he passedt.from bdge to lodge. 
If ^^iasss and conjtentBient was written 
on every faee, aiajd all joined tog^iher in 
their, employnients oi^: equal footing; 
th^re was no distinction of familtea, iio 
grades and distinct classes ; for with thef» 
didfineuon is strictly pevsonal, amd at- 
ta^es delusively to die honored indi- 
vidual, and U is acknowledged in him 
oidj so long as he Continues ;to deserve 
it. H^ friends»;afid even his own fam- 
Uy^ gain nothing from his fame. 

The afternoon was spent in this way„ 
dh^aU when Charles managed to extrir 
cato himself from any further visits, at 
thaA timne,? thopgh he was pleased with 
them, and away he Diraed fa seek the 
litde bower» more eager thatt evef to 
meet Coqv/ese* ife had somethtng to 
teU her, something to ask heiy and some 
caulJiou^ hints to give h^;: all which had 
sriihen since b^ parted from her« Quietly 
•e»ted in the. little boweiV witfi her boek 
ini her hand, ^his^ beautiful girl awaited 
hi^., Althoug^h her book was open be- 
fore :her,,,yetite^- words were not her 
study; her jbosom waafuU of mingled 
fe^ings of love »id anauoUs expectation, 
which produced a sweet . con&sion, so 
gracefuliiAQ eharmi^^ in a lover's eyee. 
H^ had ^el^yedlong to^night,she thought, 
what could keep hip, would he not come ? 
ha cpuUl not have foi^tten her^ she 
ki^ew he would eomet yes, she felt he 
wwld*' Hark! a sound of hurried ^teps 
m^ets her ea?, and they approach^ a rosy 
bl^ah 9teab over her faee; m a moment 
he is by her side, his face glowing with 
ej(fiten^)9ilt frem \m hasty walk,, and 
them^hts of hen She .springB forw^d to 
mf)i^ jmii and;b^ litde.ha^/i^, clasped 



inhisoWn, in a wann, aiffeetionate em- 
brace. They met as lovers only meet, 
with a fond, contented happiness ; it was 
enough ta fill theur loving hearts with 
pleasure, to enjoy each other's company. 

Charles led the willing girl to her litde 
seat, and sitting down beside her, ere she 
could have time to open her pretty lips to 
chide him for his lateness, he commenced 
a recital of hi^ visits to her people, and 
all that had struck him as remarkable, or 
new and strange in their habits or con- 
duct ; and What he did not understand, he 
brought to her for an explanation, it was 
so charming to hear her sweet voice and 
listen to her truthful and natural, artless 
words. And then he told her how he 
managed old Le Beaux, to extricate him- 
self from his company, and this explained 
his absence for so long. He questioned 
her as to how long she had waited for 
him, and if she was anxious to see him. 
She was perfectly satisfied with his ex- 
cuse ; she did not for a moment doubt 
that he was as well pleased and as happy 
to meet bed:, as was she to see him. 

Charles for a time forgot the informa- 
tion that Le Beaux had communicated to 
him in the morning, but now it came 
back to his mind, and he resolved to 
mention these fects to her ; and with this 
view^ he asked her if she admired, as 
other females about her did, the hunterV 
bold and stirring life ? and if she did not 
hcmor and love the character of the brave 
and successful warrior, who led his 
tribe in battle ? She replied that indeed^ 
there was much of excitement and pleais- 
ure in the daring deeds of the chase ; thai 
the successful hunter wai^ the pride of 
hk tribe ; that the brave chief who led 
his pe<^le to victory, was crowned with 
the praiees of the tribe ; ** but," said she^ 
** 1 love better the quiet walks of honre, 
the pursuits of peace. I love to read of 
the counnries where the white mali 
dwells, and which teach me the greiti 
truths they have discovered concerning 
his immortal mind, and never-dying ik>ul 
I love not the bloody chiefs that delight 
in war and plunder ; no, my soul is sick 
Of those cruel sights, and savage deeds.' ^ 

'' Does Coquese know the great chiel 
of the Black Feet» who is the guest^of her 
pee|)le« and whose lodge i» in 
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l;ige? Imt she rarely does know him, for 
his fame is great, and all the trihe speak 
of his great deeds." 

"Yes," she replied, "I know him, 
and of late, he~ has often by chance, met 
me in my walks, and ofTered me many 
presents, but I have refused his gifts. 1 
do not like his manners, and he seeks to 
be familiar with me; There is some- 
thing in his heart which I cannot see, 
but which leads him to seek me ; but his 
presence is annoying to me, and I belieye 
he would make love to me if I gave him 
an opportunity," said she, laughing, " and 
therefore, I have avoided him as much 
as possible, and I see that he is revolving 
tome mischief by himself^ Sometimes 
he regards me with angry looks, and 
though I know not what his purposes 
are, 1 feel convinced that he is plotting 
tome evil towards me." This she spoke 
in^ serious manner. 

•' I can solve the mystery for you, 
dear Coquese ; yon are too pure, too good 
to understand the wiles and deceit of 
fuch an one as Red Hand. He loves 
you and is seeking to marry you. It is 
for this that he watches your steps so 
closely, and follows you so of^n in your 
walks." 

Coquese, as Charles uttered these 
words, looked full into his face. The 
blood at first mounted to her face and 
neck, dying them with a purple tinge, 
then suddenly fled back to her heart, 
causing paleness to overspread her coun- 
tenance ; she trembled as if some sudden 
and great danger had overtaken her. 
Charles was surprised at the effect his 
words had produced, and bent an anxious, 
inquiring look upon her, as he ceased 
speaking. In a few moments she recov- 
ered herself, and turning again to him, 
Sfor she had b^nt down her face when he 
lad spoken, and hid it in her hands), in a 
eadm voice, with a still pale face, though 
full of expression, she said to him, — 

"I believe you are right, Charles; 
though it never occurred to me before, 
that such, in earnest, was his object. I 
never saw him but a few times before, 
Aiid that only for a moment, as we passed 
through his district on our way to this 
spot. I fear if this is indeed true, that 
jMae great calami^ or misfortune will 



befall me* Oh ! Charles, you know M 
what a terrible enemy he is, when lie 
hates, I have heard my father oden 
speak of him, and he says he never re» 
linquishes his wishes, or is thwarted in 
his desires, without taking cruel ven- 
geaifce on whoever had been the means 
of thwarting him ; and be is a great war>' 
rior, and rules his people as if they were 
children. You have told me that which 
will fill me with constant dread and fear, 
so long as he continues near us." 

"Do not alarm yonrself, dear girl,** 
said CharieSi " he cannot harm yon. If 
he would, you have many trusty friends 
as brave of heart as he, as strong of army 
that will die willingly, if necessary, to 
protect you. If he dares offer insult to 
you, I will punish his insolence with my 
own hand, or die in the attempt." 

Charles was full of feeling, as he spoke 
his eye glared and his brow was knit as 
with firm resolve, his small lips were 
compressed; he looked like one who 
would dare to undertake what he pronn 
ised. Coquese gazed at him with eyes 
of love, she pressed his hand slightly for 
a minute, then withdrawing it, she hastily 
exclaimed, 

" No ! Charles, yon must not sedc to 
quarrel witli him. I pray yon do not," 
and she looked beseechingly to htm. 

"I will seek no quarrel with him, 
Coquese, but he has already showed his 
bold insolence towards ro^, which hae 
rendered him an object of dislike and die^ 
gust to me. I will not, mean not to notiee 
his conduct towards myself, but should 
he dare to treat you in any other way 
but that of respect becoming your station 
and sex, I swear to you that I will puxh 
ish the black-hearted villain, should it 
cost me my life." 

With such assertions did Chaarlefs en 
deavor to re-assure the mind of Coquese : 
but now a greater fear than any that 
cotlld arise for herself, took possession of 
her, and this in an instant revealed to her 
how much she k>ved Charles. She wa^ 
more alarmed for him than for herself; 
she feared that he would be slain by Him 
savage, giant chief; she knew how pow* 
erful he was, how unequal in strengd^ 
Charles wan to hiin. And in this new 
fear, iike a Idving, trie-hearted mommk 
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iitie iorgoi herself, ber father, and all her 
other old friends. She begged hira to 
avoid Red Hand, and if he met him to 
teat him kindly. 

Whatever might have been his supi- 
oions before^ he had no fears now, that 
•bo would ever love this chief after this ; 
lie felt certain that her affections were 
his; he had watched her closely during 
iha conversation, and every word, every 
look told him he was dearer to her than 
•U else. And in spite of the dangers 
which stood in their way, the feelings 
which each tacitly, but, nevertheless, 
fidiy entertained that they we^e dear to 
each other, made them soon banish these 
thoughts, and abandon themselves to the 
•weet emotions of their loving hearts. 
All around was bright and joyovs, and 
were they not right in forgetting all else 
nave the pleasure they experienced from 
eoeh other's company ? 



CHAPTER Xin. 

In the forming of those purple-tinted 
hnes that color the schemes and bright 
anticipations of future happiness, and 
which lovers are apt to indulge in, the 
hours of sun-light sped away with our 
fond pair. They seemed never to tire 
or weary of talking and listening to isach 
other. Their words were invested with 
a meaning, a charm that rendered them 
tenfold interesting to one another, but 
which, were we to repeat them, we fear 
would appear both dull and common- 
place to our reader's ears. 

It was late in the afternoon, and the 
duaky shades of evening had spread 
wide aver the heavens, and rendered 
4nisty and indistinct the objects that 
"break and div^sify the surface of mother 
earth, by their darkening folds, ere 
Oharles and Coquese bethought them- 
aelves of the necessity of retumii^ to the 
viUagc. They were now all in all to 
ei»h other, and could they live in one 
another's company they would liave 
l^ten content to have passed all their 
liteaaway, far from the buayj changing 



world, and never have asked for any of 
its varied, artificial pleasures, or its nu- 
merous and differing occupations. So 
they thought and felt at this moment, but 
now they must part again, and remembet 
that there were other beings in the world 
beside themselves; a fact which they 
were apt to forget while together. As 
before, they took the path leadiQg to the 
village, which Coquese had chosen, she 
leaning fondly on the arm of Charles, 
not for support, for her footsteps were 
light and elastic as the fawn's, that 
bounds so lightly over the forest path, 
but she loved to feel his arm gendy and 
fondly supporting her ; it was a token, 
a proof of all the love and fondness sW 
wished and believed he felt for her ; and 
it was enough for her happiness that it 
was his own dear self, .whom she so 
deeply loved, so fondly clung to. This 
feeling that he was by her side, that his 
loved hand was supporting her steps and 
protecting her way, should it not render 
her happy ? We leave for lovers such 
as they were, to solve this question, and 
comprehend these feelings, for we be- 
lieve they only can rightly judge there. 
When they entered the village, they 
were met by M. Boileau, who was just 
returning to his own lodge. He cordially 
returned, the salutation of Charles, and, 
arrived at the door of his lodge, invited 
him to enter. Cnarles readily accepted 
his invitation ; on entering, he saw M. 
Boileau's wife, to whom he was intro- 
duced by his host. She was a fine, 
matronly-looking squaw, apparently mueh 
younger than her husband ; she looked 
not more than twenty-five, so smooth 
and fresh was her rich, olive skin, so 
clear and bright her dark, beautiful eyea, 
so light and graceful her movements, so 
springy and elastic her step. She was 
not so tall as Coquese, but perfectly ..- 
straight, and her form developed the moe4 
exquisite and beautiful: ' symme^ of 
graceful proportions* There was, per- 
haps, a slight, very slight tendency fo 
emboinpoint, which some would ham 
said, detracted from her beauty ; but in Uie . I 
eyes of their visiter, a full, plumip fornix 
and finely rounded limbs, were asisociated 
with rosy, lively health, and a sweet di^^ 
position; it gave an additional chana 
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9,bA sttncticm. Her ihiek, glomy htt(r 
w« hilniriaat, und bkick a« the raren^s 
phnnes, and unlike most of the Indians, 
who pay comparatively little attention to 
dressings their hair, her's was arranged 
with scrapnlona neatness, and with be- 
coming taste. It was parted on the middle 
of the forehead, ana combed smoodily 
down on ejther side ; Uie long tresses were 
gathered in braids, or plaits, at the back 
of the head, and confined by a irery pretty 
comb; her dress was a pretty calico, 
made very loose, low on the shoulders, 
leaving exposed her beautiful neck, and 
the top of her swelling bosom. Her fear 
tures were rather small, and perfectly 
regular. In this simple^ unpretending 
attire, with none of the ornaments that 
fashionable ladies use to display favor- 
ably their beauties, and conceal, or often 
supply the defects of nature, she would 
unhesitatingly have been called a beau- 
tiful woman, even in the most fashionable 
and fastidious circles. There was an 
air of refinement and delicacy in her 
manners, a native grace and' ease, a kind- 
liness of bearing which delighted and 
charmed our hero. She spoke both the 
English, French, and Delaware kngnages 
widi fluency and sweetnes^i. Her voice 
was soft and low. She asked Claries 
if he had been long from ike wh«te set- 
tlements, and if i^ was j^eased with a 
foiredt life? She ini^nired kindly aAer 
his family ^at he 1^ left behind, and 
remarked that he mdst find it dif&cult to 
correspond with them hi ^is part of the 
colmtry. Charles answered readily that 
ho was much pleased with' the hunter^s 
pursuits, and his free, roving life ; there 
was a ireedom and' careless pleasure m 
it that suited his taste. Hiik firlehds, he 
said he hftd not heard from fbr several 
months ; he left them in the fall, at which 
time they were wc^ and ha^ypy; but 
sitee he left St. Louis be hid received 
nd news of tkem ; and as for* correspond- 
ing' with them, he said h6> did not expect 
to'be aibie to do so when h^ (entered ^e 
fof0M, uidess by accident he fl^voidd 
hdr^ in opportunity. 

8he sidd that it must ha?r«rbeen a hard 
thkng for him to have nnddrtaken stfdi a 
\owSt&f'r to have left alihik) friends and 
if piMBabt hiiti% and sionn Ui joumef 
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! so fkr to these foresti, Where he eMfH 
find neither cities nor towns. She ids^- 
remarked Aat he must, aiid iloubUeSi^ 
had already missed many of the ooffifOfti- 
which surrounded him in his native home. 

But Chartes soon assured her that hd- 
suffered not fof the lack of any comfort^ 
that his health had been, and was exbe^ 
lent, and he regretted nothing btt€ tfie 
presence of his friends, to whom he el^ - 
pressed his warm attai^hment, to rend^ 
htm completely hilppy. *^ It is with il 
better appe^te," said he, '<that I i^f 
down to eat the food I have takon wiffa^ 
my own lil^, and prepared with my 
own hands ; and I relish it far better 
than the spiced dishes I have eateii in 
the city." 

Chartee then spoke to the younger 
sisters of Coquese, who stood by ihsit 
mother listening to the cottverssttion, ami 
casting wonderous looks towards him.— ^ 
He would have known tlieir relationship 
to Coquese at once, from their resem- 
blance to her, had she not before told 
him of them. These three daughters 
Were all his children; and we have 
already said sufficient of Coquese to 
convey to the reader the fact, that they 
nrast be beautiful children, as they re 
dembled her. The yoongest was abow 
six yean? old, and Charlei^ thought onlv 
of the' pret^est and most iifteresting chi^ 
dre» hb had ever seen. She was long>- 
itigtb dome to bim to see the beamtiM 
i^parkling pin he wore in his cravmt^ 
i^ich had atti^a^ied her attention'^-^ 
Whei*^ he dailfd h^ to come and nm ^ 
him, she was ahraid a li^e, but Coqiiesr 
eneotiraffed h^, and took her seat b^ 
€hai^° Bide. This ctoboldened her^ 
and she came up to him looking timidly 
in his face. He raised her on his kiiie 
aiid told her she was a good litde girl^ h^ 
k^ew. He played with her danrk, ci«l- 
ing hair^ and soon she lost all timidiiyy 
and began to pliaiyf wMi all the full eotifi>* 
denoe add gaiety of her age, with him sr 
if he bad Ixieii an oldfrtentk Hiso^iraii^ 
handsome fane had,, atrftrst, w6n heh: 
likkigi and nbw betook so nraf^h pains ^b^^ 
amaee her^ She loved* him ; she loohed^^' 
up in hiiibcea^ a few minuteB;. ahdi? 
pointlngJte Hts^pin, aeked him to gwe it 
tbPbit^itwufMi^MlKy ChxrleehuitWi 
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It to ber« and afler handling it a few 
minuteb. and turning it over and over, 
nhe put it in her dress, and, laughing, she 
Jumped down and went to her other sis- 
ter to show it to her. 

"Why Leila," said Coquese, "you 
are not going to carry off the gentleman's 
pin, are you ?" 

She said nothing in reply, but taking 
it in her hand, with wistful looks, she 
brought it back to him. Charles then 
look a pretty string of beads from his 
pocket, and told her he would give her 
them. She was delighted with them, 
and went jumping away to show them to 
her mother and sister, with great glee. — 
This made Charles her favorite at once. 
He was treated by all the members of 
the family as an old friend, though they 
were entirely ignorant (the rest, I mean) 
of the intimacy and affection which ex- 
isted between him and Coquese. There 
waa, in their manner towards him, just 
sufficient ceremony used to make him 
feel they were anxious and desirops to 
please him, without producing the re- 
straint and reserve which make the in- 
troduction of a gendeman in fashionable 
life such an awkward performance as to 
render it a bore. 

He was cordially invited to remain 
and sup with them. He had no excuse 
for declining, had he felt disposed to do 
so, which, however, was by no means 
his inclination. With pleasure he ac- 
cepted this invitation. A glance from 
Coquese assured him of the pleasure she 
received at his course. The family all 
»at down to the table to partake of a 
ftimple, substantial meal, which was pre- 
pared for them. The display of dishes 
upon the table attracted his notice, and 
very much pleased him. There was no 
useless array of plates, and cups, and 
bowls, and pitchers, and the endless 
amount of dishes which burden the ta- 
bles of the wealthy white at his sumptu- 
ous repasts. To each one there was 
distributed a wooden bowl and a wooden 
plate ; in fact, all the articles of service 
on the taUe were made of wood, of 
pretty style and extremely neat. They 
were made from the white wood tree, 
and looked as smooth and white almost 
aa porcelain ware* Their meal consisted 
8 



of meats, both fresh and dried, and of 
various kinds, that the game of^ the 
woods afforded, and might tempt the 
palate of an epicure. At their table he 
found what was a great luxury and rari- 
ty ; good flouc; biscuit, and new, fresh 
butter, cream and milk, also in abun- 
dance. M. Boileau always kept a sup* 
ply of these for his table, if possible. — 
His wife had learned how to make but- 
ter, and she constantly kept one or two 
cows ; a piece of luxury and refinement 
the Indian is not guilty of often, though 
there are a few tribes amongst whom the 
missionary has setded, and who have 
been led by him to adopt some of the 
habits and customs peculiar to the white 
man, and to follow some of his pursuits. 
The raising of cattle, and the arts of 
husbandry are attended to by them to a 
limited extent, but these instances are 
rare; and in this tribe M. Boiledu's 
cows were looked upon as a sufferance, 
tolerated out of respect and affection for 
him. The Indian despises real, genuine, 
downright labor. If he labors at all, it 
is an exertion mixed with sport or fame« 
It is either in the chase or in war. 

But, to come back from this brief 
digression. There was one other article 
which our hero found upon his host's 
table, which he did not expect to find.- — 
Coffee, excellent delicious coffee, pre- 
pared after the very best manner. The 
natives are very fond of this drink, and 
always, in their purchases, make it an es- 
sential. Charles was seated at table 
next Coquese. She was very happy, 
but did not converse much. She fre-^ 
quently would blush as she caught 
Charles' eye fixed upon her; and as she- 
helped him to some dish, or received 
something from his h^nd, — for he was as 
attentive and polite in serving her as if 
he were sitting by tlie side of some fine, 
gay, city belle, — she answered his ques- 
tions with much modesty and simplicity^ 
but did not attempt to lead the conversar 
tion. She chose rather to listen to the- 
conversation of her parents with Charles, 
and was highly gratified with observing 
the great interest and satisfaction they 
took in what he said. 

M. Boileau led the conversation to 
those subjects which concern, a|id govecQ 
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in the civilrscd moM. He epoke with 
the flnenoy and ease, upon sach topics, 
of a man of the world. His remarlcs 
showed a deep and thorotigh knowledge 
of mankind, and of die prineiples of 
goreraroent. Charles iMs surprised to 
-ifind so- much and so fiill an acquaintance 
-with the laws and politics af different 
governments in him. Many of the 
manners and customs of society he con- 
ilemned in the severest terms. Their 
direct, their only influence upon men, he 
thought, was to render them selfish, 
heartless and deceitful. Ceremony and 
form, he said, were but a cloak with 
which men covered up and hid tlieir real 
feelings and character. The selfish love 
of distinction which regarded only the 
fimie of the possessor, and was sought 
for that end alone, he said, was the 
prevailing spirit of men in public life 
and high stations; and to this cause, 
said he, is attributed the fact, that the 
more solid and common duties which 
make for the welfare of the whole peo- 
ple, when faithfully performed, are so 
disregarded and neglected for the more 
showy and less useful duties of office.— 
The incumbent of office loves himself 
better than the nation ; but he does not 
want them to think so by any means, 
and blinds the mass by doing, perhaps, 
some notorious duty or service, while he 
avoids the quiet parts of his duty; — 
Wealth, too, exercises a strangely undue 
and degrading infiuence upon mankind. 
It is almost, if not quite, omnipotent in 
pthe world. It supplies the lack of head 
:and brains, wit and learning. In every 
•occupation, in every pursuit, in ^11 
hranches of business that men spend 
their lives in, the one idea, die accuniu- 
•lation of wealth, is the motive, the sole 
incentive to labor. In every situation of 
life, in every branch of society, this is 
.^e idol which is worshipped most faith- 
fully and constantly. By this test a man 
is tried. Is he wealthy, or is he not ?• — 
If he is, then will his stupid words be 
r^ttrmped as witty and humorous, and 
loadies wfll eeho with laughing voice 
and swelling sides the poorest jest.—- 
When he talks polities, he is a Solon in 
wisdom. When he tailks reli^on, he 
M a Fftlcy or a Dick, in all things he 



stands eonfbssed a monstr^M wv»e Utan. 
So say the truckling sycophants, #h^ 
they «ll in their heafrts say he is «!i 

oSS. 

**A most lamenting and humiltadfig 
picture of society, is it not?" said M* 
Boileau. ** But not, for that reason, tlfe- 
less true, I fear. Will it erer changa, 
and for the better ? Will the time ever 
arrive, when (he mind shall be considered 
and treated by the great mass of men^ 
kind as though it were of equal conse* 
quence and importance with the body, or 
the trappings that can adorn it ? But,'^ 
continued M. Boileau, *<I have been 
speaking of the manners, and customs, 
and feelings of the white man, in all 
the points I have enumerated, i can 
now point you, with pleasure, to his less 
enlightened, uncivilized brother for a 
contrast." 

" But are there no grades of distinc^n 
among the red men ? " said Charles, ** are 
they not in their manner of life as selfish 
as the white ? *' 

"No," said M. Boileau, "I feel As- 
sured that I can say no, to the question, 
without fear of contradiction. With 
them form and ceremony holds no place 5 
everything is plain, simple, straight-for- 
ward. They speak and act by feelings 
not from rule ; distinction follows, never 
creates this. Station and rank are the 
rewards of worth and stei ling qualities. 
You cannot find a clrief who is a coward ; 
nay, mor6, who is surpassed by any of 
his nation for bravery. Araonsr the In- 
dians, he and he alone, who possesses 
virtues and qualifications that can benefit 
his tribe, or such traits and qualities as 
are deemed virtues among them, is the 
great and honored. The bold and daring 
warrior, though his wealth may all be 
reckoned and summed up in the price of 
his weapons, and a poorly, scantily ftir- 
wished lodge, is both highly honored and 
esteemed. His voice is heard first and 
with the most eagerness in council ; his 
views and plans are highly considered^ 
and weigh most with them ; his inflvk 
ence is both felt and acknovdedged. 00 
long as he practices the virtues that ha^ 
distinguished him, and is devoted tote 
intercfs ib of his tribe, and faithfully seffei 
them, he maintains his exalted ndk. 
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.pr Hs lieaFt^becQioe limjilior cotwariUy ; 

4et hw sUong ann become 'we^ »mi 

«law, andhefedls logLve pi^ce to a Ntter 

.mao- ?Q^t whUe^tl^braveaiklfdeSfttrvuiig 

^nan, though Wi^ntifig ell ,6)se but ih^&e 

igood qualities, is liMis honocedf the tich, 

the wealthy, aiinp^ are pitied ^nd des- 

fpured ; ihe^y are tCQi^ider«d l)ke squaiws, 

»Rd not fit to be trusted .with any impor- 

v^n4 duty^^or office, nor wise enough to 

^ rhear d in council^ or possessed of aught 

tthat entitles him (eiihi^r to respect .or 

esteem." 

*' I ean but agr^e with you in what you 
havesaid of tl\e Ivabits and ways of our 
-enlightQued unions," s^id Charles, '*and 
lam ready* to believe you ha vo spoken 
rightly of the .character of the Indian, 
ffrom what I have already /observed from 
^my intereourse with them. I have no- 
, tilled with very great interest and pleas- 
.lire, the readiness, the oheerfulness with 
vwhich ,your adopted peo][4e divide and 
.j$hare ajnong each- other the comforts, and 
necessaries, «and luxuries they hold. 
They appear to know no difference of 
^caste or grade in soqal and domestic life ; 
they seem to set but little vj»lue>upon the 
;irticles of property they possess. It is 
,only when in the deliberations ^nd gen- 
.epal affairs of tiie tribe, it becomes neces- 
rsary to «!all forth the talent and courage of 
.the nation, that they make, the distinction 
of their great men known; this is the 
only distinction which comes from great 
deeds achieved in, behalf of the tribe and 
their country : and he who has most 
bravely and skiUftiUy led on his follower^, 
who has. most soecess fully overcome and 
vanquished his enetnies in war, or whose 
daring and dexterity have best supplied 
the wants of the tribe in the successful 
chase ; he is the really enviable and hon- 
ored man. The acts of the Indian are 
true to his professions. I wish with all 
J my heart that we who profess to know so 
much more,. and so much better, the great 
ends and piurposes of life, could be in- 
duced to adopt the same rule, and the 
fame course with regard to what we 
fcfelieve. The eonduct of men to each 
Dthef in civilized countries, is but a sorry 
proof of the sincerity of their professions ; 
nay* woise, it.is proof of their want of 



$itntk' Theiy uniiwrsaUy profees and 
declare that the honesty enlightened, be* 
nevolent, poor man, is more worthy of 
Iheir respect .and esteem, thiin the deceit* 
ful, ignorant, mean, rich man; yet do 
they eonstaqtly and habitually turn their 
baoksupon ithe subjects of their praise* 
ior treat them coldly, and witli evident 
lack of 'respect, while they court and pay 
homage to those characters they either 
dovor affect to despise." 

"Wealth," said M. Boileau, "as I 
have before observed, is the touchstone 
that tries the worth of men in society, 
and proves their capacity for any and 
every station in life, and insures them 
success, or rather approbation or applause, 
in whatever they may do, or attempt to 
do* All this it does by force of the ex- 
travagant and exalted worth men blindly 
invest it with. It is all a complete mock- 
ery, a. sham; and what is more, all know 
it to be so ; to be a perfect farce, at which 
all the wotld plays. Yet such is tho 
power and weight of wealth, foolishly 
enough given it, that none dare tear away 
the flimsy covering which hides, or shel- 
ters the fools and their folly beneath, and 
show up boldly its real worth, and set it 
inats propv place ; but on the contrary, 
all strive a^ much as possible to cheat 
and deceive others, and themselves too. 
They profess to estimate it at its proper 
value; their actions give the lie to their 
professions. While such a course is 
pursued by the community at large, never 
can the great and glorioiis principles 
which should govern men, and which, 
indeed, most men acknowledge prevail 
and bless the world; they have been 
heretofore, and will ever continue to be, 
while such a use is made of them, ineffi- 
cient and of no avail. A principle of 
conduct professed, and acted against, is 
almost as good as having no principle at 
all ; not quite, however." 

"But," said Charles, "I look upon it 
as proving something in favor of society, 
that they deem it necessary to attribute 
these principles and their character, to 
those persons whom they would honor* 
It is the first step in reforming error, to 
know it to be an error, and when on# 
becomes ashamed to av >w his practiceft^ 
but seeks to hide it by his professioM* 
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he 18 in a fair way of abandoning it ; one 
or both must go." 

** I can but look upon this fact that you 
have just spoken of,'* said M. Boileau, 
** as an idle ceremony, a mere pretence ; 
ah ! worse than a mere empty form. It 
serves to lall and hush the reproaches of 
conscience, and the voice of truth that 
speaks to them from their own hearts, 
for the deceit they practice upon them- 
selves, and confirm them in their base 
course of life. The true character is 
ofleu developed by the changes and acci- 
dents that occur in this changing world. 
To-day this man is honored and treated 
ns if no distinction or regard ^ere too 
great to be shown him ; while that poor, 
forsaken, friendless, unknown being who 
walks by his side in the streets, or meets 
him at the corner, to ask in vain of him 
for relief from poverty's sharp pains, is 
unheeded, or spumed from his path. — 
How do these two men differ ? asks the 
stranger who observes ^em both. One, 
the first is a man of wealth ; he wears 
the golden cloak that hides a heart the 
most selfish and depraved ; he makes his 
own happiness his only, his sole study ; 
if he ever thinks of others, it is to despise, 
or hate, or turn them to account in min- 
istering to his own selfish gratification ; 
they, poor fools, do not, or will not think 
so, or if they should, dare not utter such 
a thought. The poor man, how stands 
it with him ? has he the same feelings, 
the same selfish character ? No, he has 
seen better days, and he was then a 
blessing to those about him ; his hand 
was open to give to the needy, his heart 
was quick to feel, and ready to sympa- 
thize with their troubles. He ever 
thought more of the welfare of others, 
than of his ' own happiness alone ; but a 
F weeping calamity fell upon him, and 
deprived him of all his wealth, and like 
u star he falls, and is plunged in a deep 
oblivion ; no one of his companions of 
Jus happy, prosperous days, knows hira ; 
they look strangely upon him, and pass 
him by. He is virtuous, he is honest; 
tliey cannot deny it, and they will some- 
limes, in confidence among a few select 
friends, that used to feast upon his gen*- 
erosity, say (with regret of good things 
they had from him), he was a fine fellow 



when he was ttorth anything ; Fm soiry 
for him. They were sorry for them- 
selves. Bat change the r ourse of life ; 
a little time, and we see the real monster* 
the vicious, golden-plastered man, strip- 
ped of his cosily trappings, all his gold 
had gone ; he is indeed to be pitied, for 
it was his all ; and dark clouds of wretch* 
edness and contempt quickly cover him 
in the impenetrable folds of forgetfulness. 
Nobody knows him, or cares to know 
him. Now say those who used to fawn 
upon him and flatter him, and boast of 
his acquaintance, I always knew he was 
a fool, and a knave, into the bargain ; I 'm 
glad of it. But the same wind that scat- 
tered his wealth and blew away his 
admirers and false-hearted friends, came 
to the noble, poor man, who was forgot- 
ten ; but not with anger or loss ; he had 
nothing to lose but his integrity, and men 
think such a loss small, too small, to 
grieve for; any change that comes to 
him must be for the better; and so it 
was. This gale that wrecked thp hopes 
of the rich man, was laden with wealth 
for him ; it brings him gold, it makes 
him a rich man. The news spreads as 
on the wings of the swifl-flying clouds. 
With haste thos§ who lately scorned him, 
now seek him, they humbly bow down 
to kiss the golden hem of his robes ; lit- 
erally true is it, they worship this, and 
not the possessor. They fawn, they 
flatter, they are loud in his praises. — 
True, he was a noble-hearted man before, 
but unfortunately he was poor ; now he 
has got something better than a feeling, 
generous heart, and educated mind.— - 
Why, my dear sir, he has got gold, 
he is wealthy ; who can help admiring 
him now ? " 

" This is the consistency and wisdom 
of boasted civilization," said M. Boileau. 
" I have seen just such events as I have 
related," said he, in a serious, half sad 
tone, as of one thinking upon some un» 
pleasant scene of the past; and then 
added, in a cheerful tone, " let the civi- 
lized world have its own way, but give 
me the integrity — the honest simplicity 
of the Indian character, ignorant and un 
enlightened though he may bA. He 
knows enough to stick ?lose to the side 
and serve with aU his power his cou^ 
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a^eous chief and daring brave. In pros- 
perity not more faithHiUy than in adver- 
sity ; in smiling sunshine, and when 
dark and threatening clouds cover the 
dLy, with his life he will defend and serve 
his friend. Ah, more than this. His 
love and devotion increase as grow and 
deepen the perils and dangers that sur- 
round that friend. In poverty and 
wealth he equally honors and esteems 
him. And, too, on the converse, the 
sluggard and coward, the cheat and the 
knave, is despised and unheeded, though 
he may possess wealth enough to buy 
ftll the property of the rest of the tribe. 

** There is in the wide range of society 
nothing so humiliating, nothing so de- 
grading to the higher nature of man, as 
the spectacle of a noble, gifted, learned 
man, who towers far above those about 
kim in his expanded and highly cultiva- 
ted intellect,' bending and bowing before 
the golden calf, prostituting his great and 
god-like powers for the gratification of a 
vulgar, ignorant, degraded man. That 
he may gain his gold or his favor he sells 
his gifts, and often vilely, basely does so, 
for simple wealth. That his purse may 
be filled, he rifles his own heart and 
wounds his brain. Alas for humanity, 
that it should be so. That man should 
be so blind, so simple, as to destroy all 
that is actually and really of worth and 
importance to him, or degrade it for 
such a paltry reward." 

Ciiarles could not deny the truth of 
the reflection which M. Boileau then 
made upon society. He felt its just- 
ness, and feeling it, he was humbled at 
the thought. But this did not prevent 
his feeling surprised that such views 
and such words should come from the 
mouth of one who lived -far from cities 
and the reflned world, in the depths of 
the forest, and in the companionship of 
untutored savages ; and he could not but 
feel, as he looked around upon his little 
family, and saw them all listening atten- 
tively to their fallier, that they would, 
they must grow up well educated and 
informed, with correct and reasonable 
news of life under such a teacher. And 
hm anew congratulated himself upon 
mm ehftOBe that brought him acquainted 
With them, and, as he hoped* would lead 
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him to a still closer connection witli 
them. 

After tea vLe Beaux came into the 
lodgCf and was soon engaged with M» 
Boileau in an interesting and absorbing 
conversation of a private character.— 
This gave Charles an opportunity to pay 
more particular and direct attention to 
Coquese and her mother. 

Coquese was perfectly happy as she 
sat by the side of Charles and listened to 
his voice, and saw also around them all 
those dear friends whom she loved best 
on earth. Her spirits were buoyant and 
lively, and her native wit and sense dis- 
played itself in a brilliant and captivating 
strain- of conversation, tfiat completely 
fascinated Charles. It was a delightful 
evening he spent in their rustic lodge, 
and it was with reluctance, at a late hour, 
that he rose to take his leave of them. — 
Before doing so, however, he had seized 
the opportunity of a few minutes' ab- 
sence, on the part of the mother, of 
pressing the little hand of Coquese, 
which he had stolen unperceived by any 
in the room, and expressing to her how 
happy he was, and how delighted he was 
with her family. These were sweet 
words to her ear, and she loved him bet- 
ter than ever for it. As he was leaving, 
M. Boileau pressed him to visit them 
often; and with familiarity Charles ex- 
pressed to them the very great pleasure 
his visit had afforded him, and assured 
him that he should have no reason to 
complain of his negligence in calling- 
upon them. And then, bidding them 
good night, he and Le Beaux returned to 
Wahalla''8 lodge. 

On the way there he was eloquent in 
his praises of M. Boileau and hisifamily, 
and kept Le Beaux, long after their re- 
turn, a listener to his out-pourings * of 
heart towards them. He had the good 
luck, however, to speak to willing and 
delighted ears ; for Le Beaux loved them 
very much. Charles spoke in the hiffh- 
est terms of the wife's grace and dignity 
of manner. Her nweetness of disposi- 
tion fnd her rare beauty were all com- 
menttJ upon. He wondered at the 
f«ibility with which she had acquired 
such refined and lady-like manners.—^ 
But, most of all, he was delighted with 
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the beautifiil daughter i eo lovely, so 
witty, 80 intelligent. 

The next day all the hunters- of the 
camp were busy getting ready for a bear 
hunt, which was to come off the day 
following. Some of thefar shaggy frater- 
nity had been discovered on the high 
hills that lay a few miles west of the 
village, and it was determined to attack 
them, and exterminate the monsters. — 
The Indians, however, to tell the truth, 
had no other motive but, first, a love for 
the dangerous sport, and, second, a de»re 
for the flesh, which they esteem very 
highly. The bear, most common to this 
part of the country, is not the common 
black bear, that is found in almoet every 
part of the country, but is of the species 
known as the grizzly bear, and is both 
stronger, larger and much bolder than 
the black bear. The hunting of this 
bear is attended with much more risk to 
the hunter than almost any other animal, 
native of the western forest. When 
pursued or wounded, he almost invaria- 
bly turns upon his enemies ; and wo be 
to the luckless victim who falls into his 
claws, for, when enraged and infuriated, 
he rushes with mad fury upon his tor- 
mentors, and tears them with savage 
ferocity, both with teeth and claws. — 
The hug of the bear is certain death to 
any animate creature that falls into his 
embrace, and the more furious he growe, 
the tighter he hugs. 

Charles was entertained by his host 
and young Shoonshoone with many da- 
ring exploits of the tribe, in the hunting 
of this animal, that would have made a 
less courageous man hesitate alfout ven- 
turing upon their hiding places. But 
this dangerous chase only served to 
stimulate and heighten the desire he had 
to encounter them^ He was fond of 
daring sport, and, as we have before 
said, a most excellent marksman and 
hunter. 

One of the most remarkable instances 
of this sport occurred to Wahalla, a few 
years before, and had gained him a great 
name in the tribe for his addreffii and in- 
trepidity. He was returning alone from 
the war path, where he had followed his 
most deadly enemy. It had been a long 
^dperiloua undertaking, I and after days 



and nights of cotistant vigilance and ttloaa 
pursuit, he had been at last able to sia^ 
his enemy close to his own village, whore 
hie companions had separated firom him# 
and he, deeming himself safe, was pre* 
paring to relurh to his tribe, decked in 
the trophies of hie bloody victory. Fof 
three days after this Wahalla pursued 
his homeward way, devoting but a few 
hours of the middle watch of night te 
sleep. The fourth night he came to a 
wooNdy hill covered with a thick growth 
of oaJc and beech. Weaned with his 
long continued efforts, he sat himsdf 
down upon the grass, at the fojst of a 
wide-spreading oak, whose thick foliage 
hid his figure under its heavy covers 
and, resting his rifle by the side of the 
tree against which he had seated himself^ 
he fell asleep. 

The streaks of gray dawn were jual 
stretching along the sky, when, after a 
sound slumber, he awoke. On opening 
his eyes, the first object that met hm 
view, was a huge bear, sitting on his 
haunches^ direcdy in front of hin», and 
not more than two yards distant. He 
was watching for some movement on the 
part of the sleeper, that should give proof 
of animation, in order to commence the 
attack ; for it is a fact in relation to the 
bear, that he will touch no dead prey. 
Wahalla in a moment saw his danger, 
and determined upon the course he would 
pursue. He knew that at the first move* 
ment on his part, the bear would be upon 
him ; and looking him steadily in Uie 
eye, he contrived at the same time to ^ 
reach with one hand^ his rifle, and slowly 
and steadily bringing it down to his knee, 
he levelled it deliberately at the head of 
the bear ; his wish and aim was to strike 
him between the eyes ; a moment, and 
he fired, and instantly springs upon his 
feet and draws his hunting-knife; the 
bear uttered » wild, fearful scream of 
pain and rage, and recovering his feet-— 
for the fatal shot had knocked him b:ick- 
wards,— sprang upon Wahalk, with the 
iury of a fiend. So sudden was hie 
bound that Wahalla could not escape his 
grasp ; his sharp claws pierced his arm, 
and tore away the flesh ; while the mad- 
dened beast raised his head, showed h» 
strong jaws, and shaifi, fear&ilriooktiij| 
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tM^ ftf^ij^fl^r^^i t» <»n}shi him. At thiB^ 
fftMnettt^ with a preMQoe ol* mind' truly^ 
Iftidf^, WiilmlkaL d^iberatdly mari&ed the^ 
0pfn iijMn hk br^d tliroat^ liis^ shouldi 
rteetve the kfeen knifes and' plbngned it- 
fkme witH 9 ibree that buif ed it ddep in> 
hifeii vitals^ It was- a fortunate petnt^; the 
biood^guflhedi ilv a flood' feom^ the- deadly 
n^OQfid^' aiid wiUl a' moftii theMMM^age bmte 
fell dead at bis sidei H/e- wa» a huge 
b^iast^' aad the deed' was^ en«en^ amongst 
these bold-hoAtsn^n, a theme ifor wonder 
and) ad<ttiratibn» Iti was not accoin^ 

eheii, however, without ooel to« Wa* 
a- ; fbr a long time aflisr, hist ai*me 
wcfre supported- by a ^ing, and it; was 
dlNibtAd whether he would ewer teeover 
dDi'' use of^ theme The woundls were 
dJbeadf«ll^ deep, and the fiiBsh' awfttlly 
mttigled^ and< torn ; but with care, th*^ 
filt«bt}y- M^re ke«disd» an<dt Wahalla is jioWr 
as stryng of arm as before ; there are, 
to»w»vot^ upoiv his armsvppeo&r of the 
^f^ountsf which^ w4ll abide with him^ to 
lib grave, in* the' ilarge' sean^ and seamr 
tiMt wteA^i upon hie flesh* 

This atory wae told iC harl^- by Shemi- 
lAimne wlko relaite4 it with the-gpeateet 
inieitest, and seemed to >enTy Wahalla the 
cttploiili 

LeSeau'X: said^ that; the grizzly bear 
liad'« been known to run^ for mites^ alter 
more than ten balls had' been lodged in 
^arioue pkFtS' of his body; and when 
ovmtske^f turn with the greatest fury 
upon' his pursuers, and make a stout fight. 
fhey not ««frequently, when pinched 
with' hunger^ attack man^ though genera 
flity, if left uhdi8^rbed> will allow him to 
pass unmolested-. 

Le' Beaux attended to all the prepara* 
tions necessary bo^ for hims^f and 
Charles. During the eourse^ of the day, 
€JharleS' had walked through the village 
and ylsi'ted many of the lodges ; amongst 
others, he paifd a visit tm the lodges of 
tho Bkck Feet, and entered the lodge of 
lied Hand, whom he found with his 
biwes around him ; they did not appear 
inisy like the others, but were lounging 
kSy about- the lodge, smokingy and^ ^k- 
lilg to ea^ oiher in their own tongue; 
Th«y received him col(tty, and- treated 
hfim very mueh as an enemy would have 
Itoen fi'eateil. The^^hiefi in a auperoil- 



iOtt» manner, asked him if tht wnite dlief 
wa» not afVaid to go on the bear hunt V 

Charles affected not to notice his man- 
ner, but very kindly, and readily replied^ 
that the bear hunt would be very pleas- 
antifop him ; that he loved to encounter 
dangerous animals^ whether bear or any 
o^er^that^ roamed^ in the forests ; that the* 
greater the danger, the more exc ting the 
hunt Red Hand is a' great hunter and 
wanior, and knows no fear in war, or in 
the hunt His white brother has the 
heart» o^ a' Delaware, and is, like Red' 
Hand, afraid of neither man nor beast* 
H)e looked steadily at the chief, as he 
said this, and his firm look neither trem* 
bled nor swerved fbr a single instant 
I This act seemed to produce some effect 
upon his hearers. Ii seemed very much 
like a defiance of their boasted skill and 
strength. The chief muttered a few 
words to hiS' followers, in their own 
tongue, wh-ich Charles did not under- 
stand, but he juilged from their looks 
thfikt they were amazed at his rashness. 

Red Hand> then turning to Charles, 
cast: on- him a scowling look, that ex- 
pressed the hatred he felt towards him ; 
and said^ '*the pale faces have white 
hearts, they ave cowards ; they are afraid 
of the Black Feet,'— is it not so ? " 

**The pale faces," said Charles, ** are 
a> great people; their warriors are many 
and strong ; but they are friends to the 
red men, and would be at peace with 
tiiem^; but they can punish* their enemies 
if they do them an injuiy; they 4cnow 
no foar, their hearts are strong and 
brave." 

This terminated the visit, and Charles 
IfefV them to give free utterance to tlieir re- 
strained feelings of hatred, and form their 
plans of vengeance ; although there was 
no cause, except what they had formed 
in Uieir own minds ; yet, still they l>ated 
him with ^l their wills* Charlea thought 
he perceived in their manner^ something 
that indicated both contempt for their 
entertainers, and satisfied assurance in 
themselves. He believed, though he 
could not tell why, they had plotted 
some scheme which they relied upon with 
great certainty ; and he resolved not only 
to keep a close watdi upon them himself, 
but ako to mention his suspicion to he 
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Beaux. But soon taking leave of these ' 
thoughts, he turned his steps to the little ' 
arbor, which he approached by the well- 
known path, which had now become 
perfectly familiar to him. So absorbed 
ip his feelings was he, that he did not 
observe a stealthy figure that dogged his 
steps, and kept close upon his path. — 
When he arrived at the bower, he found 
Coquese there already. She greeted 
him with a fond welcome, and invited 
him to take a seat by her. He accepted, 
of course, her invitation, and inquired 
after her father's family. He expressed 
to her great pleasure from his last eve- 
ning's visit to her father's family. Co- 
quese was delighted to think that he was 
so favorably impressed from his visit to 
her parents. She knew the prejudices 
of the whites towards the Indian ; and 
although she felt persuaded that her dear 
Charles must love her kind mother, when 
he should become acquainted with her; 
yet she could not help feeling some anx- 
iety upon a subject so intimately con- 
nected with her happiness. After con- 
versing a short time upon this subject, 
she spoke to Charles of Red Hand, and 
what he had told her the day before 
concerning him, and it appeared to give 
her much uneasiness; she dreaded his 
power of working harm, and felt now 
more than ever terrified at the disposition 
which she knew he possessed, of aveng- 
ing anything which appeared an obstacle 
to his wishes. Charles took her hand 
tenderly, and was endeavoring to quiet 
her fears, with his promises of protection 
and watchfulness of her happiness ; 
when suddenly and noiselessly, Red 
Hand approached the bower, and stood 
at the entrance. For a moment, so en- 
gaged with each other were they, that 
they did not perceive him. He looked 
upon them with a scowling, fiendish ex- 

{iression, as he contemplated their loving 
ooks, and familiar conduct towards each 
other ; and his shrewd mind at once dis- 
covered the truth of their feelings, and 
their relations to earh other. His worst 
fears, and suspicions were proved true. 
Coquese, whom he sought from a brrtal, 
low passion, and whom he was de er- 
mined to make his squaw, loved the ac- 
cursed pale face. He felt that it was so, 



and alt the blaek, derilish paasioiis of hif 
sonl kindled at the thought He shut Itif 
teeth hard together, and regarded then 
for a moment with equal hate, and hai 
half the purpose within him, to kill them 
both on the spot ; but it was only for t 
second only, — Charles must die by hm 
hand, and Coquese should yet be hif 
squaw. This was the second thou|^li 
and he fixed upon it greedily. 

All this passed through his mind, in 
much less time than we can write iL— 
Just as he had arrived at this determi- 
nation, Coquese caught a glimpse of hit 
shadow on the ground, and instantly 
looking up at the entraace, beheld him 
standing there, with that fiendish expres- 
sion still on his face, intently regarding 
them. She uttered an exclamation of 
surprise and terror^— the blood fied from 
her cheeks and neck, and left her pale 
and trembling. 

Charles at once turned his eyes in the 
direction she had looked. Doing so, he 
saw the cause of her alarm was the hugi 
Indian, who remained fixed where he 
stood. Charles met his savage scowl 
with a calm, determined look, and, in a 
stern tone, asked him what his busiaees 
was, that made hinti, in such an insolent 
manner, intrude upon their company* 

Red Hand's brow was flushed with 
anger and hate at these words, and with 
a voice full of passion and bitterness, hm 
said, ** Does the pale face think that Red 
Hand will allow himself to be questioned 
by such as him ? What brings the pale 
face to the tent of Red Hand's squaw!" 

Charles was now in turn angry at ihm^ 
tone in which Red Hand spoke of Co-< 
quese, as his, and the insolent bearing 
he manifested. But quickly replying, 
that this was no place or time to dispute 
with such a coarse brute as he was, told 
him " begone !" 

Coquese, who had listened to what 
was passing between them, with an anx- 
ious heart, here begged Charles, in 
English, not to say anything to anger 
him ; but to recall what he had just said, 
and suffer him to enter, when they mi|^l 
endeavor to pacify him and make him 
friendly to them. This, however, it was 
too late to do, could it have been poesibls 
to have achieved su^h a purpose at th# 
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••teet He was now fiilly aroused, and 
HOUung but vengeance on the object that 
kad angered him would satisfy his pas- 
iiim»te temper. Without any farther 
words, he advanced a step into the 
bower. Charles started with a hastv 
impttlse to throw him out quicker than 
he came in ; but Coquese laid her hand 
Bf^n his arm and entreated him to be 
quiet. This checked him, and, in obe- 
dience to her wish, he controlled his 
anger. 

Coquese now addressed Red Hand 
with the words, '' Red Hand has unex- 
pectedly and without giving her notice 
of his visit, coitie to Coquese's private 
retreat. What leads the great chief to 
this spot ?" 

Red Hand felt abashed and confused 
before the innocent and beautiful girl, 
who thus, in a kind manner, addressed 
him. After his r^de conduct, he would 
have liked it far better if she had spoken 
harshly and angerly to him. He would 
then have had a chance to display his 
insolence and impertinence ; but this 
unlooked-for kindness and words of 
reapect completely confused him. He 
replied, however, rallying his self confi- 
dence, that he came to seek the Valley 
Flower for his squaw ; that he loved her 
and would make her the mistress of his 
lodge. He recounted his gallant deeds 
and feats in war and the chase, which 
had given him so high a rank in his tribe. 
And by such arguments as the Indian 
lover is wont to use, by extravagant 
praise of her beauty and goodness, 
^loaght to win her assent to his proposal. 

She listened to him patiently, though 
the changing color which came and went 
alternately in quick succession showed 
that her feelings were deeply affected. — 
In truth, she felt that there was great 
danger impending over her. This avow- 
al of Red Hand^s wishes with regard to 
her, showed her, what she feared before, 
that he would become an enemy to her 
happiness, and a foe, deadly and cunninir, 
to- her dear lover. But she never fal- 
tered or hesitated for a moment ; but as 
soon as Red Hand ceased speaking, she 
antwered him tl^at it could never be; 
that her heart was already given away, 
a»d even were it not so, she said she did 



not think herself (it to become the squaw 
of so great a chief. There were many 
other maidens of his own tribe who were 
fitted to be the wives of their chief, and 
who would delight to accept his vows. 
She thanked him for his regard and 
esteem for her, but could not, as she 
already said, ever be his. 

As she spoke. Red Hand^s face grew 
dark and cloudy. He felt humbled ; nay, 
he deemed it an insult, that any squaw 
should reject his proposals ; he, the chief 
of his warlike tribe, though he anticipa- 
ted her refusal. He immediately turned 
and left her presence, muttering as hs 
did so, some threats against the pale face 
who had stolen her away from him. 

Charles, who had been sitting by hef 
side during the dialogue between them, 
and who, in: spite of himself, was a good 
deal amused by the course which the 
chief pursued in his proposals to Co- 
quese, and was also filled with admira- 
tion at the manner in which Coquese 
had received them, aud replied to him, 
now, that he was gone, congratulated 
her at the ready means she used to get 
rid of him, and silence him forever. 

But she was silent and thoughtful. — 
She seemed even sad and dispirited, and 
did not reply to his words. 

Charles asked with an inquiring tone, 
if she regretted that he had gone. 

" No,** said she, surprised at the ques- 
tion, "I only fear for you. 1 heard the 
threat he uttered against you as he lefl, 
and I know him too well, not to feel that 
you are in danger." She spoke in a 
melting tone of tenderness, and her large 
black eyes were turned lovingly upon 
him. 

He could restrain his feelings no 
longer. Her looks, her love for him, 
fired his heart, and, seizing her litUe 
hand, he breathed forth into her ear, in* 
gushing, burning words, and eamesi 
tones, his love. She felt the blood rush 
into her face again, and then she became 
pale. Her downcast eyes hid her looks 
from him ; but the suppressed breathing 
and pressure of the little hand he held in 
his own, confirmed his hopes. 

In a few moments she raised her face^ 
beaming with happy blushes, and, in 
reply to his ardent and repeated wishes « 
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tkat she* would aflsi re him that she 
would ever love him, wiih her own lips, 
lihe said, "Forever." He dasped her 
in a warm, c\ose embrace, to his heart, 
and liieir lips clung together in a warm, 
sweet, long, thrillino ki^s ; a kiss of love, 
that carried with it ihi-ir heart's be>t love. 
They forgot everything elise but their 
dear, fond love for each other. It hlled 
their hearts, and absorbed and ov4 rflovved 
all their soul. It seeinc^d as if thev 

• 

never knew what happiness was before, 
so completely felicitous were they now. 
All around them looked beautil'ul. The 
lonrmnring flow of the gentle strt am that 
w-as just before them, <rame to theii- 
enraptured ears like sweet music, 'i'be 
rustling of the leaves* that were stirred 
hy the soft breeze, whispered love. The 
bright flower that decked the luxtiri int 
and blooming bank, never before looked 
half so brijjht. And, to his eyes, huw 
beautiful, how surpassingly beautiful, 
was the girl that sat by his side and 
smiled so fondly upon him. Those 
eyes, those dazzling, brilliant, sparkling 
eyes ! Did he ever see suvh ey<^s b« fore' 
The stars were 'dim, when contrasted 
with their beaming light. And now, 
how fond and lovingly they shone upon 
him. And now he glances at the litde 
hand that was reposing in his clasp — so 
tenderly, fo aflPectionately — ^like the dove 
in its nest, or the child on its mother's 
bosom. Was he not the most fortunate, 
the most fjvored of men ? Was there 
such delight, such bliss, as he now felt| 
ever before bestowed upon man? How 
be chided himself that he so poorly 
appreciated, heretofore, those exquisite 
perfections and surpassing beauties in his 
dear Coquese. How blind and stupid 
he must have been! his dear Coquese ! 

The thought filled his heart with love, 
with fondness, with fullest joy. He 
looked tenderly upon that sweet face, 
that lay confidingly, close upon his 
bosom, and in a low^ endearing' voice, 
tkat thrilled to her verv heart, and sent 
» sweet thfill of delight thronghout all 
her being, he sofdy murmured, " Dear- 
est Coquese^ oh, how much 1 owe yon, 
for this happiest moment of my life. — 
Would that I could tell you how much, 
bmir deeply 1 lovo you; but words are 



poor, and but feebly express the fo^lil^ 
of love that flows in Diy heart. Yon 
are my life, my all. I feel that I ooiikl 
not live without you, sweetest deanes^ 
girl. I loved you when 1 first beheld 
you, as I awoke in your little arboTi-^ 
Your image has ever, firmi that mom«it^ 
been present t(i my vision. It seemei^ 
as t' oiigh 1 had nevt^r loved before.-*-^ 
Feel n^ as delightful aj now kindled in' 
my heart, and all my life, that had^ 
passed, seemed but a dream, a shadowjr 
vision, in the comparison. Oh, say 
again, sweet one, you love me ; 1 do sa 
delitrht to hear you say so. I eoold- 
never tire of your dear vf>ice." 

''My darling, my idol," said Coquese, 
'' my !ov«' has made me bankrupt, it hae*' 
taken all I have,-— it is all yours. Would 
1 had more, how charming, how sweet 
to give it you. "I' is heaven to listen iOf 
your fond words of love ; dearest, I am 
filled with fondest happiness. My love^ 
is an ocean into which I have poured aU^ 
the pushing feelings of an overflowing* 
heart. Oh ! that we might always be; 
thus ; I could bid adieu to all the worlds 
without a sigh, were my loving Oharieei 
to be always b\' my side. Do you knew 
1 ihink you so beautiful, dearest, that I 
almost fear you are an angel, and will fly 
up to those beautiful fields in the sky, • 
that would alone make you a fit home ? 
But will my darling always love his G^ 
quese ? will he always find delight ki 
her company, and love to sit by her 
side?" 

" Dearest love," said Charles, *'^your 
words are rapture to me, and you do love 
me so very much ; 1 am jealous of yon? 
love, I would take it alU 'tis so sweet to 
feel you love me. Does my sweet one 
doubt, can she doubt, that her own 
Ch «rle8 will ever, can ever cease to loves 
l>er ? Can my eyes cease to delight in 
the sweet rays of the sun that makes aA 
thifigs so happy-like, and gives such 
friendly heat ? Not until my heart for« 
gets to beat, can I, wdl I cease to love^ 
you, sweetest, with all the fond, burniiw: 
affection of my true heart," and he-raisea 
the soft, beautiful hand he held, to bie: 
lips, and impressed a warm, ardent kise 
upon it. She raised her blushing, happy 
face to his,— *so fiill of love, so fnll of 
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beanty and tendeHiessi H« was enrap- 
tured,— he gaze^ with fondest admira^tion 
npon hter. * 

'•How stfongfei how woitderHfl^ is^il^ 
Ji^reflt^ that >Ve should' ever have' met ! 
What a change has come oi^er me sidee 
then ; it seems as- if it were my wholiar 
exislCTiciB prfespsed iiito these fifew, shevt 
dayff." 

••I can rfemcmber rttrthing else/' said^ 
Goquese: 

'* Say* nbt so, sweetJest," said Charfeis, 
•*'We were made' for each other ; belifeve 
irte, I feel ihai it i& so. I recognize in 
you, my love, the enchanting heirtg of my 
visions, the ide^i! that possessed my long- 
ing imagination. CHi ! T do, indeed^ frnd 
id you, all; slnd more than ail I sighed, 
and so ardehdy longed for." 

"But only to thiniv," said= Goquese, 
**'how short a time, how few days have 
passed since ffourid' my Charles shim- 
btering in my little arbor, like i bird^ in 
his nest; and yet it seems^a lifbto me. 
I: fekr my dkrling* will think his Coquese 
i6 light of heart; and too forward, that she 
has given him so suddenly her Heart;" 

**^Sfy deareist, darling Coquese, "I 
adore you as the best, and most' beautlftil 
of women ; and I love you ffiorie, if pos- 
sible, that you did thu$ give nae your 
priceless heart, so suddenly aayoU say." 

*' CHi ! how could r heljp loving you, 
darling f I found you sO Uiiexpeotedly, 
so sfirangely, and then you looked so 
beautiful, so noble,-i-I loved yott before 
you opened those luStrdus, brilliant 
eyes," and again blushing, she leaned 
her face on his breast. 

« Dearest, darling girl," said Charles, 
"I shall never forget the moment, when 
first, on awaking, 1 beheld your dfear self 
standing by my sidie. . Speechless and 
confused, I gazed with wohder and ad- 
miration upon your graceful form and 
beauteous face, and then closed my eyes, 
believing it was a spell of my braih that 
called up such a fairy creature ; but oh ! 
what joy, what delight were mine, when 
I agaiu opened them, to see you still 
there, and feel convinced you were in- 
deed a mortal, if indeed, you are. Ifelt 
that I had found her whom I had loved 
in my dreams, and my ready affections 
leaped to meet you* and fold you ill a 



|warm> Attbtaem Deaitest, what happy 
|d^^s> we lmve:i^»efit togtether-; they ai«< 
iworth a^lifei^* 

I But we will put^ue the course of oar 
fonfd pair no falrther; they talked of alii 
the incidents of the= days of their ae*'* 
quttintanee ; no event was too trifling oi<» 
litde to escape their reeolleetion^ Witlf 
that sweet; charming confidence^ which 
troe^ intiense love alone can create, Ifcey 
poured outuhe sweet thoughts and feed- 
ings which had occupied their mindsf 
and fdund new cause for their hlappy^ 
leve. Evening was far advanced^ etill- 
they sat in that little bower, close to each 
ot^rj side by side. Charleehad wound^ 
his arm around' her waist, her hand wav" 
folded' in his, while she leaned her head* 
upon his shoulder, and fondly looked' \ip' 
into his' face. Happy hours! howshort^ 
yott" seemed != and when^ at last, they' 
were! warned by the thick shades of 
nighty of; your flight, how amazed were^ 
they at= your rapid course ; they started^ 
as if awakening from a dream. 

"We must go home, my Charles,"' 
said Coqiiese, "it- is late, and my parents 
wilt miss me." 

With unwilling hearts they lefV thei 
little arbor, the scene of their happy 
loves. They pursued the path that led' 
to the village ; they walked on in silence, 
they were sad at the thought of partings 
even fbr so short a time, for they knew 
they would meet on the morrow. Sud^ 
dienly Charles felt the arm that rested in 
Ms, tremble,-^a shudder passed over the 
form of Coquese. She had just recalled 
the meeting of Red Hand, at the bower, 
and fear and a sad foreboding chilled her 
heart. Charles, at once, in a tender voice, 
exclaimed, "what troubles my Coquese ? 
is she afraid of aught that can happen 
while her devoted love is by her side?" 

" Alas ! " said Coquese, " we have for<* 
gotten, in our happiness, the wicked' 
threats, and deadly anger of Red Hand'. 
Oh ! my darling, it is for you, my heart 
is oppressed with fear. Your dear lifir 
is threatened, and can your Coquese b^' 
happy while it is so? Dearest, I im* 
plore you to guard yourself; avoid diat 
blood-diirsty, remorseless man. I cannot* 
rest until you promise me you will do* 
meet him." 
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Charles pressed her hand with affec- 
tionate loire, for her fond anxietv on his 

ft 

account, an^ readily promised what she 
wished. He was so happy in her love, 
he said, that he would forgive all his in- 
tuits, and be his friend. He had no 
enemies, she had ma40 him love the 
world, and all about him. 

And now their path emerged from the 
woods, and they were close to the village ; 
they must part at her father's door ; this 
was a trial to their new love. They felt 
as though they could not live out of each 
other's sight, even for so short a time. 
What might happen? The suspicion 
that some accident might occur to them, 
saddened their hearts, and made them 
fjBluctant to separate ; but they had reach- 
ed the door of her father's lodge, and 
they must bid each other farewell. — 
Charles pressed the fair girl to his heart, 
and their lips met again ; it was the part- 
ing kiss, — without a word they separated. 
Coquese entered the lodge, where her 
parents sat, and were beginning to be 
anxious about her return. Tliey joyfully 
welcomed her, and her mother said they 
had been waiting for her, anxiously ex- 
pecting her. 

Coquese blushed at the proof of the 
lateness of the hour, but sat down to sup- 
pet, without making any reply. Her 
thoughts were with her lover ; and the 
sweet hours she had just passed with him, 
were her delightful subjects of reflection. 
8he recalled his loving looks, and dear 
words. How good and beautiful he was, 
thought she ; and what a blessed fortune 
was her's to be loved so ardently, by 
^ne so gifted and kind. Her thoughts 
kept her silent during the evening. 'Tis 
true, they were interrupted at times, by 
the danger which threatened their love, 
from the passion and disappointment of 
Bed Hand ; but she would not, could 
sot believe that any wrong, or adversity 
could overtake her own, dear Charles ; 
and she banished these fears as unfound- 
ed, to dwell upon the sweet prospects 
open to them, and recall the blissful feel- 
ings she had experienced in his company. 
With such happy fee.i^ she sought her 
pillow. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

And Charles— did no visions of joy 
and happiness visit his pillow with 
dreamy delight and pleasure ? or did the 
images of danger and trouble, which Red 
Hand had evoked upon his head, fly in 
sad and terrifying array before htm T — 
He remained late awake after retiring to 
his couch. His mind was too busy, too 
full ; his heart too joyous, and crowded 
with blissful emotions, to suffer him for 
a long time to sleep. He reviewed his 
day of love and ddight with cf»ntented« 
nay, with sweetest feelings. The iiaage 
of Coquese was before him, in all her 
simple grace and surpassing lo trelaxess. 
He lived those charming hours over 
again, and when his thoughts would send 
their gaze far into the future, it was to 
meet a captivating, enticing future of 
deep and mutual love, and increasing 
happiness, that should exist and crown 
his lovely wife and his fortunate self. 

With such thoughts, he at last fell 
asleep, and the shadowy spirits and 
sprighdy fairies that hover o'er the 
dreamer's pillow, came flocking round 
him, bearing with them their rarest gifts. 
Visions more bright, and scenes more 
'ravishing than in his waking moments, 
were present to his view. These litde, 
but wonderous, powerful, and captiva- 
ting spirits unfolded them to him, such 
only as they deign to bring to the happy 
lover. So happy and blessed were his 
dreams, that he was almost inclined to be 
angry at the kind voice even of Le 
Beaux, who, at a late hour in the morn- 
ing, came to awake him. For that same 
voice that called him baok to conscious- 
ness, and broke his slumbers, frightened 
and put to route the sweet companions 
of his dreams. But there was no help 
for it. Le Beaux would insist upon his 
instantly rising and preparing himself for 
the day's sport. The hunters, he said, 
were already mustered, and were soon to 
leave the village for the contemplated 
bear hunt. 

As soon as Charles recollected him- 
self, and was aware of the engagement 
he had entered into for to-day, he at 
once sprung from his bed, told Le Beaux 
to get everything in readiness, and he 
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would join him immediately. Hastily 
dressing himself, he sallied out of the 
lodge. He found the chiefs, and br&ves, 
and all the men of the tribe, with the 
exception of a few too old to go on the 
chase, and the two younger lads, with 
their weapons in their hands, and pre- 
pared to set out. 

IVahalla, who was amongst them, as 
noon as he saw him, went to him and 
requested him to enter the lodge again 
and partake of a breakfast, which was 
ready for him. Charles took a hasty 
meal, and then went to bid Coquese 
good morning, and say a few words to 
her before leaving. He found M. Boi- 
leau ready to leave, and, therefore, had 
time only to interchange a word or two 
with his love. She was happy as her 
oon tented, loving hieart could make her. 
She bade him take care of himself, and 
not expose his precious life, and then, 
with an affectionate look, bade him good- 
bye. 

Charles took his rifle from Le Beaux's 
hands, and, calling his hounds, he set oflf 
with the party for the hills, where they 
expected to find the game. On arriving 
at the foot of the range of jiills, after 
forming their plan of operations, and 
dividing into parties of two and three, 
they separated to take different direc- 
tions, agreeing to meet at evening at this 
•pot, where they now parted company. 
Our hero and Le Beaux, Wahalla and 
Shoonshoone, formed one party; and 
Charles noticed that Red Hand so ar- 
ranged it, that his braves were by them- 
selves, in two parties, and both took 
paths very near es ch other, and leading 
them rather round the foot of the hill, 
than deeper into the forest, or further 
firom the village.' But this did not excite 
his suspicions. He thought it natural 
they should prefer hunting together, and, 
perhaps, they knew that the bears had 
left the hills and come down to the level 
lands, at their base. At any rate, he 
soon forgot this circumstance, and with 
eagerness and impatience began to search 
the thickets for the expected victims. 

After having climbed the hill about 
half way, and finding no recent traces of 
the bear, they halted and deliberated 
upon the chance of their search. Wa- 



halla and Shoonshoone each proposed by 
themselves to strike off a little distance 
from each other, and from Charles and 
Le Beaux, who were to keep t(^ether, 
and so search through a wider space 
until they reached the summit, where 
they were to meet again. They had 
been separated in this manner but a few 
minutes, before the report of a gun in the 
direction Shoonshoone had taken, and 
the well known howl of the bear, gave 
them notice that he had been successful 
in coming upon one. Hastening to a 
little knob, which gave them a wide 
prospect in the direction of the sound, 
they looked carefully through the treee 
on each side of them, and great was their 
horror, when they saw Shoonshoone 
standing close by a thicket, his gun, 
which fie had just discharged, by hie 
side, and a huge bear with an angry 
howl rushing upon him. Shoonshoone 
had just time to gather himself up and 
make ready, before the enraged animal 
was close upon him. He had ap- 
proached the bear while sleeping, and 
had not fired until within a few yards of 
him. The ball had entered his head, 
but seemed only to enrage him. For, 
springing up, he turned at once, without 
showing that he was wounded or hurt, 
upon his enemy. Shoonshoone had just 
time, as we said, to seize his gun, and, 
laising it over his shoulder, high in the 
air, he aimed a tremendous blow at the 
creature's head. But the bfiar caught 
the blow on his paw, like a well trained 
fencer, with a side cuff, that the next 
instant sent the gun at least ten rode 
from Shoonshoone' s hand, and the next 
moment he had closed upon him with a 
desperate bound, and was rolling over 
him on the grass. His presence of 
mind, however, did not desert him at this 
moment of most imminent peril and 
danger. 

Forcing his hand to his girdle, he con 
trived to loosen his hunting knife, and, in 
the struggle, his arm was freed, so that he 
had a chance to give the bear a deadly 
thrust, that for a moment made the ani- 
mal relax his hold. In an instant he 
was upon his feet, but almost in the 
same instant the bear again closed upon 
him. In wrestling, the bear evidently 
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liAd the ndyiantage of him, and poor 
8hoon^hoone'8 life seemed not woiih a 
fetiaw. But the second time they grap> 
.pled, before they fell, Shoonshoone had 
struck, with all the might and strength 
which desp;^rati(»n lent his arm, several 
^ood blows at the bear, and given as 
many bloody wounds ; but the infariated 
creature did not iiinch or waver in the 
fmiAiet. He uUx^r^I a dreadful howl 
'»nd immediately grappled more closely 
his f(f^. Again ihey fell together to the 
ground. And, now, the bear had a de- 
eded advantage. Shoonshoone was be- 
ginning to grow weak from his desperate 
exertions, and from the loss of blood 
which flowed from his wounds. 

And, now, tho bear stood uppermost, 
And over the prostrate body of Shoon- 
filioone, making ready to tear him with 
his teeth. Our hero was iiorror-struck 
at this spectacle, and stood motionless 
iand almost breathless with fear for the 
Tate of his friend, whom he fully expected 
4o sec die before his eyes, without being 
«ble to assist him. But Le Beaux, who 
had been watching theifight with as deep 
anxiety, but more calmness, and who 
had brought his rifle to his shoulder, 
ready to take advantage of the first 
.ehance of sending a bullet through the 
^benr's heart, had advanced a considerable 
distance nearer them, all the while keep- 
ing his rifle to his shoulder. Now was 
his time. He saw it. In an instant his 
Tifle was leveled in deadly aim. At the 
•ame time the sharp crack followed.^ 
The ball sped true to his unerring sight, 
«nd passed directly through the lui^ of 
the bear, tearing, at the same time, the 
jupper section of his heart. With a 
groan, he fell dead at the side of ShcKMi- 
ihoone, who, freed from his grasp, 
jumped again to his feet. He wrung the 
hand of Le Beaux in gratitude, as he 
came up to where he stood, but said not 
a word. His arms and shoulders had 
rioflrered much in the struggle, and were 
frightfully lacerated, and bleeding — 
Charles was relieved from his torturing 
suspense the instant Le Beaux fired, and 
^without waiting to see the result, had 
rushed to Shoonshoone. 

Their first care was to examine the 
'it«t;nds of Shoonshoone, «nd apply mich 



remedies as were at hand, fo them. I«e 
Beaux bod considerable skill and knowl* 
edge in dressing wounds, and in a iew 
moments he had washed, dressed, and 
bound up the wounds of Shoonshooae, 
and stopped the flowing of his blood 
from ?them. He bore all the operation 
without a murmur; yes, even witliOttt 
flinching, or changing coiuitenance, and 
spoke of the encounter in a tone of pride 
and exultation. He had, young as he 
was, achieved a deed worthy of the 
notice of his tribe, and prove^d hims^f 
worthy to be ranked with the older, and 
acknowledged braves and chiefs. This 
thought sustained and animated *huDi, 
though the pain he suflfered was aw Ail 
and agonizing. 

The hear was a huge animal, of the 
very largest size ; and on examining him« 
Le Beaux found that Shoonshoone's shot 
had struck him in the side of the head, 
^nd passed clear through his cheek .«— 
The wound he had inflicted with his 
hunting-knife was deep and severe, and 
would have eventually killed him. Both 
(^raised his courage and presence of mind. 
He drank in widi delighted ears their 
words, and thought them sufllcient re- 
ward for all the pain he felt They now 
urged upon him the necessity of retura- 
ing to the village. He at first refused to 
do so, but when Wahalla came up and 
heard the aeeount of the fight, and saw 
the wounds, he joined his words ^ 
their*s ; and at last, induced him to re- 
turn ; but he would on no account suflTer 
either of ^em to accompany him. H« 
desired them to pursue the hunt, and 
promised to see them at the village when 
they returned at night. Charles wftfl 
very unwilling to accede to this propo- 
sition. He thought it exceedingly rash, 
on the part of 'Shoonshoone, and impro- 
per in them, to allow him to go back te 
the village alone, after such a sevepa 
struggle, and afler he had been so much 
weakened by his wounds, and loss c^ 
blood, and so much exhausted by hie 
vic^ent efibrts. It was several miles 4o 
the village, and they had consieon fooli 
to go back, Charles thought was altogeth" 
er too mueh for Shoonshoone, in Ym 
present! state, if not impossible. But h* 
refused any aA^tanoe, and wotfld 
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vmt to go, only on condition that they 
remained and pursued the ohase. He 
effected to treat lighdy his wounds, and 
«aid he should not be backward in en- 
gaging again in a struggle of a like kind, 
-if there was an occasion, 

Charles s'aw that it was useless to urge 
^him farther, and so gave it up, though 
reluctantly, at last. 

Shoonshoone slowly wended his way 
back to the village. Often was he obliged 
io «top and rest, from exhaustion, and 
debility; and it was not until a late hour 
in the afternoon, that he reached his 
lodge. When his story was told, all 
^hose who remained at home, came to 
iiim, and praised his daring, and congratr 
'Qlated him on Jiis success. It was the 
'most important deed he had ever accom- 
plished, and won for him a name, among 
liis people. His wants were all care- 
fully, and kindly attended to ; and his 
'iprounds were now dressed with more 
«are and skill, by an old warrior, who 
was famous forhis knowledge of diseases, 
••nd the manner of treating wounds. 

Charles and his two companions con- 
tinued their hunt for bear. Wahalla 
dressed the bear that Shoonshoone had 
killed, and hung the meat up by a tree 
•which he ntarked, to be taken home on 
-the morrow ; then striking off into the 
-woods a short distance, commenced his 
search anew. He had not been long en- 
gaged in this manner, before he came 
upon a young bear, that had concealed 
itself in a little thicket that grew by a 
«tream, which came leaping down the 
hill-side. The bear was on the watch, 
-and started off before he had advanced 
•near enough to be sure of him. He took 
the direction which would lead him 
directly across the path pursued by 
Charles and Le Beaux, Wahalla fol- 
lowed him, and fired at him ; the hail 
vntered the lower part of the body, but 
did not inflict a bad wound. It made 
•him utter a wild, shrill scream, that 
warned Chailes and Le Beaux of his ap- 
|»roach, and at the same time they heard 
^&e voice of Wahalla shouting to them. 
Soth immediately cocked their rifles, 
frepared to give him battle, as soon as 
4e should be discovered. They had 
mot IcMig to wait ; in a few HMMnents they 



saw him coming, as ^ fast as ^ his siuggisli 
g»te could carry him, directly towatds 
them. When he twas about a hundred 
yards from them, Charles was anxi«ns 
to fire upon him, but Le Beaux coolly 
said to him : 

" Wait till he gets ^withm thirty yards, 
then take g«>od aim, and let him have it. 
I will wait until after you have fired, and 
be ready, in case you fail to bring him 
down." 

Chaiies acted as Le Beaux suggested, 
and fired at the. distance mentioned; the 
ball struck him higher than he intended 
to hit him, but it gave him a bad wound, 
however, and brought him to his knees 
He instantly recovered himself, howevej* 
and now furious from pain, made at them 
with open month, uttering a savage 
growl. Le Beaux, upon whose rifle de- 
pended their safety, kept his eye upon 
him, and waited till he had advanced to 
within ten yards of them, before he fired ; 
the bear gave one bound in the air, and 
fell dead upon the grass,-<^the ball passed 
directly through his heart. Wahalla 
^oon cameup ; and upon examining him, 
they found that each one had lo<lged a 
ball in him. Wahalla dressed him, and 
hung him up, again marking the spot. 
While they sat down to rest themsehres, 
Charles gratified his curiosity in observ- 
ing the manner Wahalla used the hunt- 
ing-knife,— the skill and rapidity with 
which he executed this part of the sports- 
man's duty, — they heard far off on the 
neighboring hills the shouts and cries of 
the other parlies, as they drove before 
them the routed game ; and occasionall}'^ 
the sharp crack of a rifle would awaken 
the echoes that lay hidden in the depths 
of those solitary forests. 

Soon they were on tlieir path again. 
Now the loud clamor of a successful) 
party would break in loud shouts of vic- 
tory, upon their ears, in joyful tones, 
that cheered and excited their hearts ; 
and again, the faint, feeble echoes of Iks 
wild hunter's halloo, would come borne 
on the breeze, from some party far aloBg 
the wooded hill-side. But for a long 
time, they met with nothing but sm^l 
game, after they had killed the bear 
which Wahalla had started, <and wess 
almost Jon the p<Hntof giving^ up tlMnli«f« 
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6r expectation of any further success, 
when Charles proposed that they should 
separate for a short time, a little distance 
from each other saying that in this way 
they could extend their search over a 
wider range, without additional labor.— 
His hounds, at an early part of the day, 
had bounced a buck, and followed after 
him, and had not yet come in : so 
Oharles started off alone, agreeing to 
meet his companions, in a short time, at 
a spot ahead agreed upon, and which 
they were to approach in different direc- 
tions. Le Beaux was rather reluctant 
to separate from him ; he had a sort of 
presentiment that he would need him be- 
fore long, and this feeling was so strong 
within him, that it kept liim near the 
course taken by him. They had not 
pursued this separate search long, when 
Charles arrived in his path at a narrow 
pass on the hill, through which he must 
advance, if he would continue on in this 
direction. Suddenly he perceived in 
a litde thicket, on one side of his path, 
two small, glistening orbs, that glowed 
like balls of Jiving fire. He was tocT 
much of a sportsman not to know at 
once, that ihis appearance proceeded 
from nothing but the watchful and savage 
eyes of a wild beast. Whether it was a 
bear, or panther, or wolf, he could not 
decide. He hesitated a moment, to de- 
termine what course to pursue. Those 
ilaming balls were evidently watching 
him ; and of one thing he was certain, 
that retreat would be fatal, — the moment 
he turned his back, tlie creature would be 
upon him, and to keep on would not, ap- 
parently, be less so. Hie saw how he 
was circumstanced, — fight the beast he 
must. The question now was, how 
should he best encounter him ? It must 
be a bold, sharp shot, — a steady hand, 
and a cool sight ; this alone would save 
him. His first step was carefully and 
cautiously to raise his rifie, and examine 
the lock to see that the cap was well put 
on. This done, he threw the barrel of 
his trusty rifle across his left arm, all the 
while keeping his eye fixed upon the an- 
imal. Noiselessly, and with great cau- 
tion, he advances his right hand along 
tlie breech of his rifle till it rests upon 
the lock ; then, in the same quiet, cool 



manner, he cocks it, and the fourth fiiger 
of his right hand he places upon the tri^ 
gep— now he is ready ; slowly, bat 
coolly, he advanced a pace or two ; but 
the bear, — for such it proved to be,— -did 
not keep him in suspense, as to his in- 
tentions. He had not proceeded more 
than five paces, when the bear, with a 
deep, savage growl, dashing aside th« 
branches that concealed his covert, rushed 
out, and at once sprung upon him.— *- 
Charles exercised, at this terrible mo> 
ment of awful peril, the most perfect 
presence of mind. He took as good aim 
as the sudden attack would permit, and 
fired. The ball passed through the bear's 
cheek, breaking a part of his jaw, on the 
right side; but apparently, the wound 
had no other effect than to render him 
still more furious, and raving. Oh ! 
what would he have given now for his 
brave and trusty hounds ; but they were 
not with him. He had permitted them 
to leave him, and with their deep notes, 
so cheerful to the hunter's ear, he had 
listened to them, and hallooed them on, 
as they followed the flying feet of the 
startled buck. And now he felt they had 
but too well answered to his exciting 
halloo. 

Quick as lightning these thoughts and 
wishes flashed through his mind. See- 
ing his pehl, in an instant he had seized 
his rifle by the barrel, and raising it by 
the side of his head, prepared to deal his 
foe a tremendous blow upon his head; 
with the butt of it. But bruin was too 
good a boxer to be tapped in such a way« 
He raised one of his fore paws, and very 
skillfully threw off the blow one side. — 
The next instant, Charles felt the strong 
legs of the shaggy beast folded about 
him, and pressing him in a closer and 
closer hug. He dropped his rifle from 
his hand, and struggled to draw his kni^ 
upon him. In the struggle the bear 
threw him down, and was standing over 
him, or rather pressing down upon him. 
One of his strong, brawny paws clencjied 
his left arm ; each hard, protruding talon 
pierced through his thick, stout, buckskiB 
shirt and tore his flesh. The other paw 
restc I heavily upon his chest. He felt 
as it every moment its sharp claws would 
tear his very heart from his side. His 
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•tases became confused,— his »ight ^ew 
dlzay ; still like a brave huntef, he faint- 
e4 not, nor ceased to struggle with all his 
might for the victory. His right arm, 
which he had contrived to extricate from 
the monster's grasp, was busy for his re- 
lief. He held his knife in that hand, and 
continually dealt vigorous and severe 
blows at the throat of the bear ; in this 
way, he prevented him from bringing 
iiUo play his bloody jaws, which he was 
endeavoring to fix upon his face and 
n^k. The' hot breath of the bear was 
poured upou his face, and the hot blood 
flowed in streams from the wounds he 
had dealt him, down his face and. upon 
hi^ chest, almost suffocating him. 

Such a fearful, desperate sttuggle could 
tv^X possibly be of long continuance ; one 
or both must soon yields The burning 
eye-balls of the furious Jjear were glaring 
nearer and nearer his cheek ; hotter and 
hotter glowed his breath upon his face ; 
but still, so long as Charles wielded the 
bloody knife he held in his hand, tlie 
■ rawardly beast held back, as if conscious 
of the superior bravery, though inferior 
•trength of the man whom he pressed 
beneath him. 

Charles' power at last relaxed ; na- 
ture had done her utmost in his behalf, 
she was at last exhausted. He had ex- 
erted every limb, every muscle to the 
uUnost; every nerve was stretched, but it 
was all in vain. The gloom of despair 
was on the point of overwhelming him, 
his very soul, and death w^ about to 
claim and seize his victim, when the 
clear deep bay of his faithful *blood- 
hoAinds broke upon his ear, and revived 
his sinking heart, and brought back con- 
sciousness. Never was there to him so 
jpfous a sound before. The next mo- 
)PWUjL the brandies crashed and yielded 
beneath a heavy, hasty bound ; and his 
tv«o blood-hounds, with an overpowering 
te^p) bounded together upon the mere!-. 
Ie$» and well nigh victorious foe. The 
•hock burled the weakened, but still 
afcptin^te bear, from off odr hero's pros- 
tenite^ forth;; and Charles leaping to his 
fe»if felt'^at he was saved froin a most 
«suel de$th, saved at the last inoment. 
Had his brav«.4ogs dj^layed theijr; doming 
ft.«[|(mififl Wnff^f) they ought haire^ would 



avenged their kind and loved master's 
death ; but they, too, would have howled 
their waihng grief, and bemoaned in sor- 
row more true, and deep, than many m 
human, rational being, above his lifeless 
and mangled form. But this was not 
now the cai^e ; they came on swifl feet, 
and came just in the nick of time. ^ 

The reader will easily conjecture tim 
explanation of this sudden appearance, 
and truly providential, nay, almost mir 
raculous rescue of Charles, from the ver¥ > 
jaws of death, by the blood-hounds. 

They had run down the buck they 
started in the morning, and killed him; 
they returned to seek their master.-* 
They fell in with M. Boileau's party, as 
they returned, who endeavored to keep 
them with themselves ; but it was in vain 
they coaxed and tempted them, — all * 
would not do. THey took a hasty look ' 
through the party, and seemed to ask for 
their master; then, as if haste was re*' 
quired of them, — as if they had an in- 
stinctive knowledge of the peril he was 
about to encounter, and that this assist- 
ance would be necessary for his safety ; 
off they sprung, and never tired or slack* 
ened their speed, until their unerring 
instinct brought them to his side, just in 
time to save his life, as we have said 
above. ^« 

And where Was Le Beaux, all ihis 
time ? you will be ready to ask, I fancy*. 
He had not been out of sight of our herot* • 
five minutes, when he was startled by 
the report of his rifle. Hastening as fast 
as possible in the direction of the sound*, 
he arrived at a spot where he couM sea* 
what was taking place, just as the bear 
made the first leap upon him. What . 
his feelings were, when this sight met 
his eyes, we will not attempt to describe* < 
We feel we could not do them jtistice if 
we should try. He had become mol9 i 
and more attached to Charles, from tha 
first, and felt fpr him as strong, as deep > 
love, as if he had been his own son.-^ ; 
He thought it was all over with him; hdj: 
wits tiot prepared for such calm coolness^ . 
and determinate resolution, on the part of f 
Charles. He, however, set himself Ut-^ 
work at once, with great earnestness, 
and presence of mind, to render him all ; 
possiJi^le ai^iiitanGie. Ha hastened t9 hiQi^ 
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piepaied to Me ham rifle on the fint 
ebance, but so manfiiliy did Charles 
finiggle, and so constantly was he in mo- 
Lion, that lie did not dare to fire, for fear 
of hitting him at the same lime he might 
^wound the bear. Great, as may be con- 
ceived, was his joy when the bay of the 
hounds told him that a safer, surer suc- 
cor was. at hand; and ferventlv^ did he 
pray in his heart, that Charles! strei^rth 
miipht hold out a little longer, until it 
reached him. 

His joy was unbounded as he came 
up a litde after the arrival of the hounds, 
and found Charles safe. He washed 
the blood from his face, examined his 
am, and bound it carefiiUy up. Charles 
had suffered but little, otherwise jJian 
from being considerably braised. The 
only wounds he received were on his 
lefi arm, and these were not. deep or dam- 
gerous. They w«re mere nothing, com- 
pared with those Shoonshoone had re- 
ceived. The reason he had not suflered 
more from the claws of the hew was 
tins: Le Beaux had advised him in the 
nsoming to put; on a thick, stout deer- 
skin hunting shirt. He had done so, 
and this, in a great measure, had pro^ 
tected him« 

Wahalla^ had heard hia rifles and has- 
tened towhis assistance. He had come 
in season to witness, the closing part of 
{the struggle, and the brave rescue by^ the 
•dofs. He seemed to look upon them- 
>with the most profound veneration and 
twonder, not. unmixed with admiration, at 
their dauntless courage and generous, 
ilnteiference for their master'e safety. 

Le Beaux, after everything was at* 
«tended to, proposed to return to the place 
*of meting, and be ready to go home, as 
:«oon as the other partner should come 
in.i This^ his companions readily as- 
ideated, to. They were quite satisfied 
wUk the results of their hunt, and willing 
.tot|eease. They were rc^ieed at the 
leseapee they • had. from < the imminent p^r^ 
^ils) and dangers theyt had 'Cnoeiuiitered, 
.and satisfied with' die game th^y had 
won.. Moreover, it was now^. almost 
jiOR-seU 

They sloflWy/rettaoed theirs steps, and 

iintlittle mom' ■ than an. bsur • came to « the^ 

^«pDtiafreediop0n iii4he»«iMiiiiif^A»itbMr 



readexvoQs aAer the bunt was orsr^-?**? 
Several banda were afaready there when* 
oor little party came in. All had owl> 
with good suecesSf though the 6x8%^ 
adventure of the^ day, a: d most iarmg^ 
personal eneounter, wercr allowed witln 
out hesitation to belong to Shoonshoone* 
Ho- was inquired after, and when hm 
exploit was rriated to the others by W»* 
halla, in his lively^ eloqoent manner^ » 
murmur> of approbation and praise W9B 
expressed by all. 

To Charles, howeveri they were full' 
of praises of his courage and skill; and 
the story of the hounds, which WahaAa 
told in a manner highly favorable lo 
those four-footed sportsmen, seemed lo 
excite little less wonder th»i the sight 
had done on hira» It was late in- ibm- 
evening when the last band of the Defo^ 
wares came in, and yet nothing was seeni 
or heard of Red Hand or his people.-— 
They waited some time for diem, but in 
vain. 

Some suspicions began to take po0^ 
session of the minds of the Delaware^ 
withregafS to the^ conduct and intentioD9 
of Uie missing bands. As we hav^^^ 
before said, they had entertained or 
rather endured their presence among 
them more on the grounds of policy, and 
a desire to avoid ofifending them, which 
they certainly knew would bring on » 
war with tho powerfiil and warlike 
nation, of which Red Hand wa» tiw* 
principal chief. They treated them^ 
kindly, but there was no mutual fHend*' 
ship or r^rard in their hearts. Th<^ 
even distrusted them, and believed that^ 
some hidden, secret, and hostile purpo8»» 
was concealed at the bottom of their pr»». 
fessedly friendly visit. 

Charles revc^ved in hia mind all tht^ 
facts and circumstances which had cotam^ 
under his observation, while among theoh 
relating to Risd Hand. And, noW| tkir 
observations which he had made in tipt^ 
morning, and the scene of their camp, os^ 
the day before, so diSerent from 4i»'^ 
appeafanoe of the Indian camp on- tht^ 
eve of a huiit, where two rival tfibea ai»^ 
tO' try their skill and- daring, ^11 came^^ 
with startling disttncteess and vividneai^ 
before^ hisi mindf and conneeled thedi»<'^ 
|86hHM^i4Niee'mclit ^4nmm^ dM4Mi^ 
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VQwer^. in wbieh Ooquebe hau} played ^ so- 
promiBent a part,^aiid wliere Red Hand 
had so suddenly declared hl9 paseion for 
her^ and, mortified and enraged at hier 
refusal and frank av<>way th»l shis wasr 
already another's, had^ dkip^yed his aS' 
sudden hate, and mtit^red the thr^4s 
against liim^ which he had cUsrcgarded 
and (}<ute forgotten, but whibh had caused 
Coquese so much uneasitiess and alarm 
for his safety. And he at once cobcIu- 
* ded th^t Red: Hand*s absence at this time 
W9M another step ill hi^ boslsle plans 
towards Coquese and fiimself. He 
fofHred the wo^st freni him^ He believed 
ho' had sei^d^ thisi oecasiim^ of the 
absenee of the^wiaffi<>i»s» of th&<^tribef wha 
CQi^ pcoteet the - vlUage,.. to aeeomjp^isb 
his purfaioses towards ^her by fereiev He 
kjnew ; that h ifi - hated enem^ w»0uld have< 
no scruplesras. te tbe^inectemres hie- would 
t]9e» and, a» he^ reflected- uf)oii/ this^ a 
■hudder jaiared o^er* hi» fraisa^. He- 
tremhled at what, his feails^ brought- up: 
befoce him . His '■ cheek grelv! pdk? and a 
fe^ingrof blight and sickened' h^e8> of 
deapiair came over him. But it was for 
aQr instant only^ He quickly ralHed 
himself, and bent' his thoogfiHsr at onee^ 
npM^n the framing of measmres, whioh 
•heAidd defeat hisv enem)^,; if' hie^suspir 
clone should' peeve true. 

His fitistr thought wes^ to commiiiinieia^ 
hi^viewe to Ler Beau^i aiid! IVL Boileau^ 
poFalely, and cojBSult with : them^ on the 
CQiMTse best to pursues koA nd: sooner 
hi|d he conceived this thought^ thaitr he^ 
tnnnedktely put it; into? effect, Alid, 
dr«^4ng them oite side« that' he might 
no^trhe.' disturbed or overiiteacd by the< rest 
,ofthe party, he, in an earnest but dis« 
tioe^-mAiineri told themi his ^dioug^tsi ami 
hifKfeiHrSf onvitdng no cireumstanee which 
mi^t serve bo th^ to^ enli^ten^ them and 
imf^ess ufHMi them^ m^t^' fully his 'beliefs 
H0 relaied' the scene between C<Hiuese 
«xh1> Red Hand, and himself^ at: her little- 
bo weiu At the relatien of this ^ i^oud of 
an»^y and trouble darkened the o^nr 
iei^aaeee of both his companiena^ and 
they instao^taneously adopted the* view 
wlueh Charles had taken of the caae^-*^ 
Cb^ka could not forbear, at (this time* 
from, ednfidkig- ta IVf^ BcAleaUc andi his 
£piilMd>^#MSie^.tb0?»twyt«f Mft.U.?«lw 



I Coquese, and the retnm she gave hiiifi, 
^ and soliciting, in any plans' they might 
adopts or in any emergency that might 
arisen that his aid and personal exertion 
might be gvven a first place. He eagerly 
dbclaried'that he would^ if necessary, lay 
doM^n his^lile ft)r her. 

Le Beanx's face was illomined with a 
gleam of satisfa(nk>n at Charles' avowal 
of his tdve and his delermination to sae^ 
rificc evei*y thing Ibr her. He* graisped 
his hand aad pressed it warmly, dedar- 
ing he would atand by him in every 
tnnib^ 

M^ BoHeau received his avowal with 
surprise, and with mingled pleasure and 
regretv He thanked him for the hom>r 
he pcopoaed' his famHy, and expressed 
in a calm tone^ this hope that they would 
find^ thit^i belter than* their fears^ led 
them« to anticipate; He kindly said to 
Chaiies' thaiti on^ some future occasion 
they would speak folly on What he said; 
buttno^they- most turn their iift mediate 
atteiition> te^ the^ danger they feared^— 
ThdiB, going? ta his: band^ he briefly 
rdated what Charles had' said^ suppress* 
ingi what cene^ned our hero and Oo- 
quase personally, but' giving them a f o^ 
aoefumt of Red Hand's demand upon his 
daughtenfinr h«f;<hand. 
i They listened in silence, but the kind^ 
ling^ of theit dark eyes, the compressed 
expression of thebrfhoesy and knitting of 
them stem browse as he spoke his mars 
than their g«msts; had taken ^ vantage of 
thet^ absence to accomplish their par- 
poses^ showed their readiness and deter- 
minatiott to avenge any wrongs that had 
'been' inflicted. 

\ Wttboiit: furl^}^ deliberatioi^ the Del* 
awatfs- immediately set out on their 
return to the vMage ; they were distant 
some four miles, and they set out at a 
tafHd pace. Their fears lent them speed, 
a^rui in less than three-quarters of an 
hourfrom the time "they started from their: 
rendeavQus, they arrived at the vyiage^ 
<i)harlas forgot his wounds, in the deej^ 
arixiety he felt for Coquese'a safety, ai^ 
her nneertsm fate, amdkept in the front 
r^mW* When diey reached home, the^ 
found every thingrapparently quiet, and 
as tisieyi had' left it^ The squawa weie 
staodingf ati tlie> deofsi oi- thetr aaVanI 
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lodgei, awailiDf their retoni, and ready 
to welcoiiie them. The sight at once 
dispelled their fears, and they eoncloded 
that they had wronged their gnests by 
their suspicimis. A load of anxious 
thooghts was lifted from their burdened 
and troubled hearts, and they could hardly 
restrain the joyful disappointment they 
experienced, from manifesting itself in 
<K>me exulting, outward show. But as 
they lookiid upon the face of their wise 
chief, M. Boileau, and saw that it still 
wore that anxions expression which had 
douded it, when he addressed them at 
the rendezvous, and saw the same stamp 
of fear on their two white friends' coun- 
tenances, their rising joy was checked. 
They all, as if by a secret and unanimous 
agreement, remained without their lodges, 
awaiting the movements of M. Boileau. 
Charles, with him hastened to the lodge 
of M. Boileau, and with trembling, eager 
liaste, greeted Leila, his wife, who stood 
at the door, and smiled upon him as he 
approached, not notieinff the anxiety and 
impatience which his face wore. Her 
husband saluted her with his accustomed 
tenderness, and quiet manner. As he 
approached, he had noticed her undis- 
turbed, fond, affectionate looks, in which 
there was expressed nothing but sweet 
contentment, and full happiness. This 
led him to believe that their fears were 
groundless, which he had felt on account 
of his daughter, and swept away the 
clouds from his thoughtful brow, ere he 
reached her. She scanned him with the 
watchful eye of affection, and saw at a 
glance, that he was safe and unhurt ; but 
as she turned to Charles to observe him, 
with the same purpose, she noticed what 
had at iirst escaped her attention, — that 
his arm rested in a sling, and his clothes 
were torn and bloody. She started, and 
turned pale, and in a breath asked him if 
he was hurt badly ; for she had already 
formed a strong attachment for him, and 
had observed the feelings Coquese could 
not hide from her moUier's eye, which 
«he had for him. It had pleased her, and 
in her heart she hoped that some day 
she might become the happy bride of our 
hero, whose gentle manners, kind, and 
generous disposition she had observed, 
aiii whose praises Le Beaux had enter- 



tained her with, since his arriva among 
them. 'Tis no wonder, then, that seeing 
these signs which she could not mistake^ 
of his hurt, she should exhibit such feel- 
ing and S3rmpathy for him ; nay, it need 
ed not such an interest in him to awaken 
these kind and pit3ring feelings, in her 
tender heart. She was accustomed to 
render acts of kindness and sympadiy to 
all who were in suffering, that came 
within her observation, or whom she 
might find in her rounds through th« 
village, which ^she frequently made on 
errands of mercy and benevolence. 

Charles answered her quickly, that he 
was not hurt, — he had received a few 
scratches, which did his clothes mors 
damage than his flesh ; it was a trifle, 
not worth a thought ; ** but," said he, 
almost in the same breath, *' I do not see 
Coquese here, — ^is she at home T " 

He spoke in a trembling, tender tone« 
as he asked this question, and his facet 
always so ready to mirror the feeling! 
that stirred his heart, showed the deep 
interest he felt in the expected answer ;^ 
for so strong was the feeling, the presenti- 
ment of some evil about to fall upon him* 
and that through his loved and betrothed 
Coquese, that all he saw in the village, 
the contented and happy face of his dar- 
ling's mother, — ^all that would, under or- 
dinary circumstances, have dispelled his 
fears, and quieted his anxious heart, could 
not now banish the fearful, dreaded fore> 
bodings that harrowed his whole soul, 
and filled him with a^tation, and painful 
suspicion. He would not, could not be 
satisfied of her safety, till he again Saw 
her dear face, and folded her to his loving 
heart. 

Leila could but be struck by his eameel, 
anxious manner, and the deep sadness 
of his expression, but not knowing, or 
being able to conjecture the reason for 
them, she was perplexed and puzzled 
how to answer him ; dnd a minute or 
two of torturing suspense to our hero, 
was suffered to pass, before she tecovered 
from the surprise and confusion his man- 
ner had thrown her into. She, at the 
expiration of this time, answered him, 
looking at the same time, inquiringly 
into his face, that she was not at home 
but had gone out to t%ke a walk by her 
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«elf; which was an every-day custom 
With her . 

Charles waited to hear no more, but 
without a word, or even a look of part- 
ing, darted away in the direction of the 
litde bower. He ran at the top of his 
speed, till he was hidden by the forest 
trees from their sight. 

We must now leave him for awhile, 
to pursue his search at the bower for 
Goquese, and turn to the Delawares, who 
remained standing in a body, awaiting the 
result of M. Boileau*s interview with his 
wife. They had all, on second thought, 
believed that their first impression that 
all was right at the village, was a little 
too h^ty, and might yet be false. As 
they recalled the words of M. Boileau to 
them, when he spoke his fears, and re- 
membered that it was the Flower of the 
Valley that Red Hand aimed at, and was 
come among them to carry off, and though 
it was the common method pursued by 
hostile tribes to inflict as mOch injury as 
possible upon each other on every occa- 
sion that offered, yet they conjectured 
that Red Hand, whose cunning and 
ahrewdness they well knew, might have 
reasons for leaving the rest of the tribe 
unmolested, while he was contented to 
gain alone the chief object that led him to 
their camp. They thought, therefore, 
that it was yet possible that Coquese 
might have been carried off by him, by 
tome devilish art he had practised upon 
her credulity, and by which he had either 
lulled the suspicions, or avoided exci- 
dng the attention of those at home, to 
himself and his people. They had ob- 
served with the closest, attention, what 
had transpired at the door of M. Boileau's 
lodge, and their fears were awakened 
anew as they saw Charles set off alone 
at such headlong speed, and bend his 
way to the foreft. Wahalla, who had 
become very strongly bound to Charles, 
eould not, or did not resist the feeling 
which moved him to follow his footsteps. 
He had seen the daring, and almost reck- 
less bravery which he disf^ayed in his 
encounter with the bear, in the morning, 
and he believed that should any danger 
olfer him now in his search for Coqi.ese, 
as he hastily concluded his errand to be, 
he would rush <m heedless of all odds. 



He therefore resolved to follow him, and 
if danger was in his path, to stand by 
him to the death. 

Such was his noble, generous nature ; 
and had he known that he followed to 
certain destruction, he would not have 
faltered or hesitated for a moment. He 
had guessed at the relation which Charlee 
bore to Coquese, and with a refined and 
touching delicacy, he avoided coming up 
with him, or annoying him with his 
presence, should he meet with Coquese. 
He kept sufficiently near him to be ready 
to assist him at the first sign of danger ; 
but at the same time, far enough behind 
to conceal himself from his view. In 
this way he followed him to the bower 

Leila had looked with silent surprise 
and wonder after Oharles, as he so ab- 
ruptly and strangely left her, and ran as 
if he were mad, — ^like a hound to the 
woods. She gazed after him as long as 
he was in sight, and then turning to her 
husband with a bewildered, inquiring 
look, she sought to read an explanation 
of his conduct in his face. 

He appeared litde less surprised than 
herself at the moment, but his wife's 
appealing look recalled him to the cir- 
cumstances around him, and interpreting 
at once her look, he hastily, but dis- 
tinctly, narrated to her the fears and sus- 
picions which Charles had first suggested 
on noticing that Red Hand and his party 
had not returned ; and then detailed the 
facts Charles had recounted to him and 
Le Beaux concerning Red Hand's pas- 
sion and declaration to Coquese, and 
finished by telling her of Charles' attach 
ment and secret engagement to their 
daughter. This latter information at 
any other time would have inspired 
Leila' with hope and joy, and been the 
crowning of her fondest wishes, with 
regard to her daughter's future prospects; 
but now, coupled as it was with dark 
and sad fears-— it made her shudder 
for the fate of her beloved child, and 
awakened the same forebodin^-s that had 
darkened and grieved the sou) of our 
hero, and which served to explain hfs 
conduct to her better than words could 
do. So sudden so unexpected yo her, 
was this information, tliat it overcame 
her. She grew deadly pale ; her brain 
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reeled, and she woidd hftyefeUeu, Ind not 
M. Boileau caught her in his anns. He 
spoke in cheering tones of hope tp her, 
and endeavored to soothe her excited 
fears. He had been deceived by her 
manner, and supposed that Coquese was 
at home, or that she was satisfied that at 
least she was safe, and this had led him 
to speak out his fears more plainly and 
suddenly to her than he otherwise would 
have done. But so tender and loving 
was her heart, so watchful of the welfare 
of her family, that although she had 
thought, and had reason to believe, that 
Coquese had simply gone out to take her 
accustomed walk, and would soon return 
again, yet on the first mention of the 
fears which her husband and Charles 
entertained for her, her mind was filled 
with images of suffering and misery, 
which her dear Coquese might at that 
moment be enduring. All confidence in 
her own reflections were gone in a 
moment. 

Oh, how bitter, how sad the thoughts 
of a fond, loving, devoted heart, 'when it 
feeb that its dierished darling is torn 
away from its warm embrace by cruel 
hands, and plunged in misery and grief. 
And a mother's love ! Who can fathom 
it, or take its measure, or say how great, 
how infinite, how holy, how lovely it is ? 
It is boundless and deep as the ocean.—- 
It is immortal and eternal. Nothing can 
quench it, or take it from her heart* — 
Through all the changes of lifQ, in pov- 
erty, in wretchedness, in deepest woe, in 
vice, and dark sin, in the lowest, most 
degraded stations in life, will it seek its 
oifspring, and, like a holy, bright aiigel, 
cover and protect them. Tender and 
watchful, it is quick to feel the pangs of 
alarm, and grieve at the rising fears and 
doubts its own holy anxiety awakens. — 
Ah, it is the loveliest, purest thii^ on 
earth; the only heavenly, native grace 
that was left, our race when they were 
driven from the golden gates of happy 
paradife. 

A*.id in Leila's heart lived in all its 
strength and purity such love. Wond^ 
not then, ana call them not idle fears, 
which so overpowered her, and crushed 
tor the moment her senses; She made a 
violent effort to be composed, ^d such 



was the force of her steoqg wiD, wkfeh 
had been expanded and strengthened by 
her peculiar education, that she did ealm 
^herself, and spoke to her husband in a 
quiet, even tone. 

But now he, too, felt as if liis life were 
gone. The Pear of his wife had in a 
moment changed all« and he saw at ooce 
that Charles was right; that there was 
no reason yet to dismiss fear. Red 
Hand would in his cunning have done 
this secretly, if he did it at all, that he 
might get a sufficient start to baffle his 
pursuers. He saw it all in an instant.—- 
Both kept silent, awaiting with breathieM 
ii^rest the^ return of Charles. They 
sUrained their eyes in the directioi^ where 
they supposed he would appear, as if 
they by so doing could pierce through 
the thick overshadowing foliace, Uutt 
formed an impenetrable luding place the 
eye could not reach. They had but^a 
few minutes to wait, however, though it 
seemed like so many hours to their 
brooding minds, racked with tortuciiig 
suspense. 

Leila uitered a wild, heart-rending 
scream as she saw him emerge from the 
woods alone. Her fears, her worst 
fears returned again. ' Her cheek lost its 
color. Her heart almost ceased to beat. 
It beat but slowly, feebly sending back 
the blood that hurried to it. In fright 
he approached. They saw he held in 
his Imd a piece of the silk scarf she had 
worn when she left the lodge, which had 
been a gift from himself but a few days 
before. It was torn, as if by violent 
hands, near the centre, and he had found 
it on the ground, at the entrance of her^ 
little arbor. There were other marks, 
he said, around the spot, which too 
clearly, too surely, showed that his dear 
Coquese had been torn from her home 
by the cruel, bloody Red Haud. 

He spoke in a Toice choked with feel- 
ing and wretchedness, and his agony of 
feeling, which was so stardingly pot' 
trayed in his face, and which would burit 
forth in his heart-rending words and deep 
sighs, so deeply moved the pity of Leila 
ihat, for a moment, she foigot herself in 
the endeavor to comfort him. So utterly 
crushed and blighted Were his eherishedy 
fairest ho^s, i^t no tongue cam apeak 
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Ite grt(irN6^fe!t^"j[he fttebf 'his Hear, 
iJ«tfr ^iH. Sttch a fitte, so cm^, 'Bo 
*uttferly itfia cbtttpl^tely rtiisi^i^We Md 
''i^pthrrea^ mtli^ 1t Tria'ke-her. And %^n 
*^e tnti^ liviB Mdh to die'fey 'ftltchtes, till 
Hiier cfiliighed and bleeding 'he*]ft ^iShbuld 
'ir»^setoliio^e,iattd lay Cold in dea«h; a 
dfeath Webortiie to 1i6r in "fte spririg-tinie 
-bf life,^8 ihe cfftly m^arii 6f d^tj^irog 
tier f ronrn ti' g!re^er Woe. Such Wete the 
Htiodghts th^t burnt iti Ch^rte/ ^^ul, and 
*iTi'bfbken and ag#ttiied sent6il(*es fburid 
'V^nt in His ^ words, that'feeiSmAd^to tear 
*titid rt'nd hi^^he^rfwith their utWirarrte. 

Btit h?s victfetlt gfief was riot Ibrig per- 
mitted to hold swrfy bvter hiili iti this 
"^WttMe rhkitn^t. Le' Beaux had, dchring 
^is' 2^seti6b^ jbitrfed 1M. Bbileau ^^d liis 
'ISrife, and by his calmn^s and kind 
*-^brds h^d dtfne fn'tfch to^iards calmittg 
her fears and refe'tb^i'itig Iter to hew^lf.*^- 
'And no'tv, i^he and thbdJe iabbut "h^r could 
'"tlot 1bbk ft pbh' Charles, and sfee the grief 
'*that ifcni.^h'ed ^rid w^hed hiin d&Wn,'6r 
*that tbrlUrefd him to agofty,Vf(hb\it fi^l- 
"tfig that his gfeat'SOJ-rbwW^s mote than 
';^iil fh6ir dw^n, hb^tvfevfer ttnich they stif- 
^Ifei-ed, and ^^desierr^d thteif sympathy;*^ 
Wfid fbt- tMs'MldLe Beaux ttbW advanbied 
-^Ird ^at down by hfsi^ide. IHe had to 
*tiirn a^v^iy and brtii^h the tearis froili byfes 
^that wefe not apt to iJrei^p, so pW)lburid, 
%o tbudhing was his young and adored 
fMtend^s sorVbw. But he Whisperied to 
ilihi now that there was hope, that there 
.WAS vengeance to be taken bn the cniel 
foe, due to Coiquese and lb himself; that 
'ifhey might yet overtake him and tescue 
*her fro in his Aenidi^ grasp. 

Charles did not at first appear to 

'Hrtd^rstand hiiii, but Le Beaux repeated 

h again. As he did so, Charles looked 

him full in ihe face, and catching his 

'meanihg, his eye kindled into a blaze, 

■liis face chatted to one cbmplete, absorb- 

ilfig expression bf determined resolution 

and fearnft^tW^ss, and springing to his feet, 

'1f6 exdaimed in a resolute torte, " You 

'"Site right, Le Beaux. It is idle to sit 

here and indulge our grief. W« can, we 

omst, I feel we siiall yet overtake the 

"Villain.^* Arid his face glowing, his arm 

taised on high, he bouiid himself by an 

t>ath to follow hitti'ab Ibng as they lived, 

or ^ntil he shbiild 'tesctte fan betrothed, 



dr if 'deiid slay- h^ 4t»xtcyet. Quiok * 
^til^kl letusmodiHOar horses and piir- 
We-^fflM." 

^Oaim ybt^eftf," said Le B«aux« 
*< afid let aU the chie^ deliberate ^hat 
iheasilres to |ittrsiie, and tiien wie will 
lose rib time hi catling them into action- 
s' ybuthat ^be warriors arc yet drawji 
up in the tillage i^ady to do battle for 
Cb4iiefie, Whofe ihey afl teve." 

M. ©oifeau spoke lo ha ^ife a few 
sobthirig Wbi^ and led her into Uit 
Ibdge. lie Ibitd her he would sobn 
t^tum to her; he mu9t now j^o to ikB 
boUnoil: and, ^b saying, he hurried out4d 
^het-e the Deb wares stood. 



CHAPTER XV. 

TkE ^elaWorto, Who had beeifi > attm 
trVe bbsett^rs of all that had trarispired 
at M. Boileau's lodge, and who6e attadi« 
^riierit to him and his ^mily, was of a 
strong and -most endearing nature, wer« 
prepared to rebel ve the intelligence whidi 
was now made known to them by the 
distressed and suffering father, M. Boi* 
lean. He had sofar learned and adopted 
the Iridiari customs, as* to be able to coa- 
ti^l arid conceal, even the most violent 
feelii^ which might possess and agitate 
him. Aa he now stood up before them 
and addre^H^ them, a stranger would not 
have supposed that anythii^ of deep and 
heart-filling moment had aroused him* 
and was moving his soul. In a clear, 
but stern tone, like one whose resolution 
is not to be sliaken, he addressed tliem : 

«* Why does Boileau come out to meet 
the brave and tried warriors of the Dela* 
wares j arid address them? Is it becausa 
a foreign foe has taken the war*club ami 
the tomalvawk, and has come on th« 
War-path as enemies to the Delawares, 
to fijgrht their young men, and burn theij 
village? ^Or is it to tell them that the 
trail of a panther had crossed their v^ 
lage? No, it 18 none of these. Tbt 
Delawafies h^ve amokcid the pipe ^ 
peace with the summnding nations, ai* ' 
the hatchiet lies buried in their cam' 
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tfieir village is not sooght by foes^— the 
inave chiefs and warriors of die Dela- 
wares are feared by their enemies^ and 
none dare break the pipe they ha^ 
smoked in peace with them. Has the 
hostile envoy from an open foe cut the 
wampum bdt before their council ? No, 
it is none of these things that M. Boileau 
has to tell his tribe ; kit," said he, and 
his voice grew louder, and his eye kin- 
dled in fierce anger and determined hos- 
tility, as he said he had come to them to 
tell them of the foul wrongs he had re- 
(ieived at the hands of the lying and cow- 
ardly Black Feet, who were their guests. 
He had come to tell them Ihey are 
snakes, and have crept into their village 
to steal away the daughter of their chief. 
While the Delawares pursued the hunt- 
ing path and slew the strong bear with 
V a bold arm, the dogs who have forked 
tongues, and iying words in their lips ; 
who have red skins, but whose hearts 
are pide, have deceived them, and turned 
back to the village, and like cowards have 
attacked the women of the Delawares. 
They came to the hunting-ground of the 
Delawares but few in number, and feeble, 
and poor. We gave them lodges to 
dwell in, — ^we opened wide our arms to 
receive them, — we gave them meat to 
satisfy their hunger, — we smoked the 
pipe of peace and friendship with them, 
—we treated them like brothers, though 
we knew the hearts of the Black Feet to 
be black, to be false ; yet we would not 
turn away our faces from them, or drive 
them from our village. The Delawares 
are warriors, the pale face is their friend, 
their father, and they are afraid of none. 
But the Black Feet came from far to 
their camp, — they were poor, — their 
tongues were filled with fair words, — 
they begged the friendship of the Dela- 
wares, and we listened to their talk, and 
^pitied them. 

A low but deep murmur ran through 
itLe band, testifying that they felt and 
acknowledged the truth of what he said. 

M. Boileau continued, **the snakes 
that we have warmed to life, have turned 
their sting upon us, they have thrown 
dirt upon our lodges, they have out the 
wampum belts at our hearth's side, and 
defied the warriors of our tribe." 



A louder and deeper mnrmiir bat 
greeted M. Boilean's ears, and showed 
him their feelings were aroused to a 
higher pitch of ^excitement. In a louder 
strain, and drawing himself up to hit 
fullest height, his eyes shooting fordli 
beams of fire, he continued stUl further^ 
^ is not M. Eioileau a chief ? has he not 
slain his enemies on the war path ? has 
his hand ever faltered ? has his back ever 
been tumfed to his foes ? have not th« 
enemies of the Delawares often and long 
mourned the warriors that fell before his 
arm, and never more returned to their 
lodge from the war path? do not the 
Delawares love him ? " 

As he said this, a shout of afiectioB 
and attachment burst simultaneously firom 
the lips of aU. Acknowledging with an 
inclination of his head, their testimony 
of friendship, he went on. 

** M. Boileau was good to the Black 
Feet, he received and treated them like 
brothers ; but the Black Feet have turned 
to wolves, they have false hearts, their 
tongues are ibrked, and their arms wealu 
They have feared to meet the Delawares 
in batde, hence they have skulked away 
firom the hunting-path when all our war- 
riors were absent, and have by strat^em 
seized and carried off the daughter of 
your chief. Shall it be so ? Shall our 
hospitality be violated ? Shall our chil- 
dren be stolen by fabe-hearted dogs from 
our lodges ? and shall not the enemies of 
our happiness tremble, and be crushed 
like snakes under our avenging feet ? 
Shall the Ddaware chiefs be treated like 
dogs ? " he exclaimed, in a voice of 
thunder. 

A loud, long shout of anger, and clamoi 
for revenge burst from the band of was* 
riors who stood before him. 

** It is enough," said he, <' M. Boilean 
is content that the Delawares feel his 
wrongs, and are ready to punish his and 
their enemies. The pale chief will now 
tell them what he has seen. Let Uie 
chiefs speak their minds how we shall 
pursue them.*' 

Charles, with a flashing brow and a 
bold voice narrated to them all the facts 
he had gathered in his search, relating to 
the carrying off of Goquese, and in ear- 
nest and moving entreaties bei;;ged them 
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lo hasten their plans, and at once follow 
the track of Red Hand. They all read- 
ily signified their assent to his proposi- 
tion. A moment's consultation was 
mfficient to determine their course. — 
Two chosen scouts,' whose eyes were 
qmck to follow and to find any sign or 
teken of a trail, however slight, which 
might be made, were dispatched under 
Wahalla, to search for the trail of Red 
Hand and his party; while the remainder 
of them hastily entered their lodges and 
prepared their arms, and all that was 
necessary for them' in setting out upon 
the war path of an enemy whom they 
were resotutely determined to overtake 
and desUroy, and whom they might be 
^liged to follow for many successive 
days and nit hts. 

Their mfals were quickly dispatched, 
iheir rifles loaded, their tomahawks stuck 
into their girdles, the lines of war paint 
were drawn upon their faces, and filling 
their leather pouches with a store of dried 
meat, and meal cakes for their food while 
absent, in less than an hour they were 
again assembled in the village, ready to 
mount their horses and pursue their en- 
emies, whom they now hated with a 
^adly and constant hate. 

Le Beaux was eager to take the trail 
aAer them. His counsel was sought by 
M. Boileau, as to the course they should 
pursue. He proposed, that, leaving at 
home only sufficient warriors to protect 
the ^village, the remainder should at once 
set out together, and with all haste follow 
the trail of Red Hand. He now thought 
&( the hounds of Charles, and the won- 
derful instinct with which they scent the 
track of their foe. As this thought flash- 
ed upon his mind, he uttered a cry of 
joy, which surprised both M. Boileau 
snd Charles, who were listening atten- 
tively to his plans. " I have it," said he, 
etfiking his head* " we cannot now by 
any possibility fail of reaching them, or 
lose their trail. How fortunate, Charles, 
you are." ^ 

Charier in utter astonishment asked 
IHm to explain what he meant, for he 
eould not readily understand how he was 
to contribute towards finding and follow- 
ing the trail, in any special manner. 

•>' But you are, though," said Le Beanx, 



**and in such a manner, too, that Red 
Hand, were he fifty times as cunning tts 
I believe him to be, (and a more cuiming 
red skin, I believe breathes not, or a 
more villainous rascal, too), but I reckon 
it will take more keenness than even he 
can boast to cheat thos^ keen blood- 
hounds that follow you, Charles." 

In the grief and anxiety he felt for 
Coqueee, and in the eager haste with 
which he had rushed upon and formed 
plans for setting off at once, Charles had 
forgotten his hounds ; but now, when Le 
Beaux mentioned them as the means of 
tracing the footsteps of Red Hand, 
Charles fairly clapped his hands for joy. 
" You are right, Le Beaux. I defy the 
shrewd rascsd, cunning as he is, to cheat 
my faithful hounds. We shall certainly 
overtake him, and then woe be to him." 

All the prtiparations were now made, 
and it only remained for our three friends 
to join the warriors, who were waiting 
only their presence to start oflf in pursuit. 
M. Boileau drew his wife to him, and 
bade her be of good heart, for he felt 
convinced that they would soon return 
and bring back their darling Coquesc 
with them. 

In a low, earnest voice, Charles added, 
*< Rest assured I will never return again 
without her." 

Leila looked with a mother's fondness 
upon his noble form and handsome face. 
She felt a pang of sorrow for him, and, 
drawing him to hpr, she impressed a kiss 
upon his brow, and bade him adieu.-^ 
She pressed the hand of the faithful and 
generous Le Beaux, as he bade her fare- 
well, and encouraged her with his hope- 
ful words and confident manner. But 
now, to part with her husband. She 
threw herself into his arms, and looked 
with affection, strong, deep, enduring 
affection, into his face. A tear gathered 
iu her beautiful dark eyes, her heart 
heaved with its deep, full emotions, she 
spoke not a word, but clung to him in a 
close, fast embrace. Gently he foldec 
his arms around her, and kissing her 
with all the strong, ardent feeling of love 
which he felt when first he wooed her, 
and which she as ardendy returned, he 
bade her good bye, promising soon, very 
soon, to return, and brmg with him the 
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idit, but loved one. Then gently diaen- 
\g9ging her arms, whieh she had thrown 
about his neck, he led her to a seat, and 
(>lacing her in it, he once more kissed 
her, and then left the lodge. 

Immediately on his ^proach, the two 
•eouts, who with Wahaila had been to 
look for the trail, came in. M. Boileau 
Inquired of Wahaila whether ihey had 
found any signs to guide them on the 
track of their foe ? 

Wahaila answered that there was a 
fresh trail, evidently the one made by 
Red Hand and his party, and that it ran 
to the south-east, along the bed of the 
fiver. That they had searched all the 
ground near there, and this was the only 
trail to be discovered, and he was per- 
suaded that this would guide them aright, 
provided they could keep it. 

M. BiMleau thanked him for his suc- 
cessful services, and assured him that 
there was no fears of losing it, for the 
hounds of the pale face diief, their 
brother, which were standing by die side 
of our hero, would guide them on it. As 
he said this, all eyes were turned with 
wonder and adnHration upon the noble 
blood hounds, who seemed to be aware 
that they were the objects of interest 
and importance to the party, and looked 
both grave and resolute. 

A shout of joy burst from the lips of 
all at the promise of M. Boileau, and 
springing upon their horses, in a moment 
«11 were in motion. WahaUa led the 
way to the trail they had discovered. — 
Charles and Le Beaux followed close 
upon him, accompanied by the hounds. 
Ajb soon as they came upon the trail, and 
took the scent, they uttered a long, k>ud 
bay, that astonished die Delawares very 
much, and no less delighted them. Then 
they started ofi*, following it closely, keep- 
ing their noses to the ground. They 
were instanUy followed at a rapid pace 
by the whole party. 

As we stated before, the course pur- 
sued by Red Hand and his followers, 
when they \e(i the village with Coquese, 
was concealed as much as possible by 
kim. He had taken great pains to eover 
M traees of his direction, and, if possi- 
ble, lo eonfose and mislead the D^- 
• wares in the pursuit which he knew 



woiuld be made, on dhe^veiuig thai '%s 
had fled and had taken Coquese with 
him. In order, therefore, to aceompyill 
his purpose, he had selected from M» 
little band a few upon whose skill aad 
courage he could im^cidy rely, and 
ordered them to follow a different sihI 
nearly opposite direction from that whieh 
he took with his prisoner and the rest of 
his party, and while he with his liien 
used the utmost caution to hide all signs 
from the Iieen eyes of the Delawait 
warriors, who would soon be upon hink 
They went freely and boldly forward, 
leaving very evident and perceptihit 
marks behind them of the course tfaty 
pursued. 

But we must now go back to the for- 
mer part of the day which had been so 
sad a day to our hero, and sc disasurous 
and unliappy to his b^ved Coquese, 
and see the manner in which Red Hand 
had accomplished his daring, iHit fonl 
deed. It will be recollected that in tlis 
morning when the whole body of war* 
riors divided themselves off into small 
parties, that they might the better pursss 
their search ^ng the hills, Red Hand 
had contrived to keq> all of his foUowmrs 
together, and also to have the lowest 
part of the tract over which they were to 
extend their hunt altogether to him and 
his men. And this part, it will also bs 
recollected, lay considerably nearer tbs 
village than any of the other paths which 
were pursued by the other sportsmen.—- 
It was but a few minutes after the respec- 
tive bands left the rendezvous where 
they had made their arrangements, and 
to which spot they were to return at the 
close of the day, when they had finished 
the hunt preparatory to re-entering th« 
village, which they all proposed to do 
together, when the different scouts, who 
by instructions received beforehand from 
Red Hand, came back to where he aad 
the remainder of his followers had co» 
cealed themselves, having dogged the 
progress and watched unobserved by thf 
Delawares the course they followed, and 
having seen them fairly out of sight, add 
plunffed into the forest, in the excitement 
of the chase, which had sufficieMfy 
assured them so that they would not bs 
in danger of being missed or watched hj 
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^etoi vihen they t^aiive baek ; < aiid 'dvsy 
hastily, in answer to Red Hand's qoes- 
tidMis, told him what i^eiy ^had Dbsei^ved, 
chat the parties were me^mved .«i 1^ 
difVbrent ^ireetions cbdsen, attd mere -so 
much engaged iri the hunt, thftt it w«% 
«iajfe to follow his plans. 

**It is welV said Jted Hand, •*tto 
-nine is to be lost; let ev^y one mount 
'4Knd follow me." And immediately ithey 
were on thehr Way rmvadng the steps 
■ivhieh ^hey had just «onve, and oipproach- 
^ng' the village. ' Sit a Httle ctisftamoe'from 
it, sufficiently distant, hoifever^ to <Tettder 
4t probable that ^ey icd«rld not, >or would 
motf be observed by any of those ^at 
^EitoKiined at home in the villa^, ^e^ 
4umed aside from the path ^whidh 'Wouid 
4iate cond«ict6d them iuim>^iMt3eAy into 
^b^ Ylllage, and' took a direction which 
i^arried them to a spot the ether si^ie 
f«f the stream, <whii^h we liave ofiien 
before spoken of as ^ohlrmg; elose by 
iihe spot where the little ai1)or bf 'Co- 
ii|aese lay hiddeb in the green branch^ 
«f Uie tall trees gro^ng upe«i its pretty 
4ittiiks. Here they telted, and <|ukk)y 
ooneealed themeeh^s m the 4]nd«rWi>od 
tliat grew luxuriantly on every side "^ 
4he spot; a«td it was 'pai'tiy from this 
•riason that Hed fiand had itoktcted this 
^particular place, as being >the -beat'^tted 
«to hide^su^ atticlesMof pFOpeFly as they 
haloed, and desired to bear 6ff 'with 
4hem when they ileft the ^mp of the 
unsuspecting Dekifwa»es. Hither they 
^d, in a qmet, iseetet manner, botne all 
4hos8 articles two days befeTe,aAd^hid!ien 
<4bem, that «^rything might be in readi- 
•nees at tkne moment It^ ^Hand should 
•scarry out the yest e>f -his^lan, audi that 
•BOfhing shbuiid ifor a moment delay 
ihem and nva^^ them loae tiine, whioh 
would be so precious in giving > them 4he 
%tart of their foes, fbr ^sn^, «hey Well 
4mew, 4his act wodld render te Dela- 
mssts. As they opened the ^ee whidh 
'held the eORii^eal^ goods, and found 
•ihem all there ^Mtd safe^ they «ittei<8d a 
4aw exckmation bf 4!eli^ht. 

In a few words 'the prompit ehief &li^ 
^Us di?aotioiiBto:^iB,attiln^leeiingmtn 
4iis baiid two of his most trasty and agiie 
4dlowet», »hfe crossed the stream in a 
OBiaDoe, ^wMeh th»yj^be# Hreoiitsplaieei^^f 



fonoealatettt in a litite «ove, whieh 
shielded ^m Tiew by the thick bns^Mi 
of the banks, and was but a shott dis- 
itance below the spot where Goqueseli 
bower stood. lie then gave them direi»> 
lions tO' secrete themselves near the spdt, 
and hold themselves ready at a signd 
which he wovki give them to rush to- 
ward, ei^r the bower and make sure of 
the 3roung ssquaw, and he futther ordered 
tliem to cover her nftonth with a piece ol 
€Otton doth he gave them, to prevent hi^r 
«vie8 4and screams from being hei^d, and 
arousing the Indians ^ho were left in 
die village, or who might be lounging 
through Uie woods. <* But," said he, 
*' use no forther violence to her. Fsul 
not in doing what I have apf)ointed you. 
If you doi" said he, " fail, or deceive Urn 
in either point, by the powers of the 
Black Spirit, I promise you I will bury 
my tomahawk deep to its head ia your 
brains, and tear your bloody sealps froiiii 
your mangled bodies." His eyes ^lar^ 
like a serpent upon them, as he uttered 
tys injunction and threat. His -shaggy 
brows fmet an a 4ark frown, his lips weHB 
drawn together, and he denched his hard 
fi^t; :his' whole ^^pression being full of 
stiern resolution and determination, show- 
ed them he was in earnest, and taught 
them what they roi/^ht expect, should 
they ^are to betray him, and they trem 
bled at the thoi^ht. 

Red iland was satisfied with the e&eiei 
his words prodveed upon them ; and al- 
though he knew his men, and knew fan 
might trust them in whatever he confided 
to them, and that they would unheai- 
itatan^y sacrifice everything in obeyiiy 
his commands, yet had the gendenesa 
and beauty, the simplicity and artless in* 
nooence of Ooqnese, her kindness ^aad 
generosity to the sick and wounded, ifl 
produced euch an efiect upon ^eir heaiH 
during their stay at the village, that 4t 
had eaused their cruel and wily miuili 
levoNi to love her. It was to guard agaiiMt 
their fedings of pity towards her distraM, 
and entreaties to them, that he had said 
"what we4iave just 'Wntten. 

Seeing them in their hidinr*pkMieBf and 
ipeady, he now left liiem and ^dtiottsly 
appmched in ^e llifeotion'of the viUafi 
Me rtook^his way alowly, looki^ 4MWi» 
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mdty aboot hini, keeping tumsdf under 
emrer of the trees and bushes, and anx- 
MMisly searching ia every direction for 
flome one. He had at first thought of 
waiting in ambush until Coquese shnold 
of her own accord, come to visit her 
bower. He knew this was her daily 
enstom, and it would have excited less 
suspicion than any other course he could 
pursue ; but then he saw that in this way 
he might lose much precious time ; she 
might wait until late in the afternoon ere 
she chose to walk, even might not come 
at alL These reflections ted him to 
adopt another, and different course. He 
determined to wait for some of the chil- 
dren of the village, whom he hof>ed to 
meet in the woods, and tell them a feign- 
ed story about our hero, and that he was 
awaiting her at the bower, and send them 
with his instruction, which he pretended 
Charles gave them, to Coqaese. He 
had taken the precaution to disguise him- 
self so well, that it would be impossible 
for a simple child to have known him. 
even if a wise warrior could have pene- 
trated his disguise, which was no easy 
matter, for he was a master in this art. 
He looked long, and was fast losing pa- 
tience, and revolved in his mind the idea 
of boldly rushing into the village with his 
warriors, and carrying her off by force, 
when at last his watchful eye saw a 
young boy coming in the direction to- 
wards him. Leaving his hiding-place, 
he walked towards him in a careless 
manner. The boy saw him and called 
to him, and run up to him. Red Hand, 
in a careless, indifferent tone, asked him 
some questions about his sports, and 
talked with him in a friendly way. He 
then put his hand into his pouch, that he 
carried with him, and drew forth a small 
knife, which he gave to him, telling him 
he was a good lad, and by and by, when 
he grew up to be a man, he would be- 
eome a great warrior. In this way he 
won the boy over to him, and prepared 
him to do his errand. Then suddenly 
itriking his forehead with his band, as if 
he just recollected something which was 
of importance, he exclaim^ aloud, 

*' I like to have forgotten that I was to 
60 an errand for the pale face chief to 
Ooquese ! Do you know Coquese, my 



good tittle Stfiap!'' said Red Hand In 
him. 

The boy replied that he did, and look- 
ing somewhat surprised, he added, ^ who 
does not know and love the Flower of 
theVaUey?" 

** Will you, then, carry a message In 
her from &e pale face ? ** 

The boy was delighted with the oph 
portunity to show his regard and love lo 
Coquese, and eagerly rejdied, ^dh, yeni 
I will run to hec all the way ; just teU 
me what I shaD say to her. What is il 
yon wish me to do ? " 

Red Hand then told him that the pain 
face loved Coquese, and that he was a 
brave and good chief, worthy, to have the 
beautiful vod lovely Valley Flower in 
his wigwam for his squaw. ^And, 
moreover," said he, *' Coquese loves the 
pale face, and she will thank you, and 
lore you if you carry my message to hes, 
and do as I tdl you." 

The boy listened attentively, and 
seemed eager to run to Coquese wiUi 
this errand, which was goimr to make her 
love him more, and w&ich would mak«. 
her feel happy too, for so Red Hand tokl 
him. 

**6o to her, then," said the wily 
chief, ^ and wait till you find her alone, 
so that nobody else can hear what you 
say to her, and no one can see you, and 
then tell her that the pale chief is waiting 
to see her at her little bower, and asks 
her to come and meet him before he goes 
back to the hiUs again to hunt. Now be 
careful, remember what I have told you, 
and be sure you tell her where no one. 
else can hear what you say, or see you, 
for if they should she would be unhappy^ 
and the pale face chief would be angry, 
too, for perhaps they would not let her 
come to him." 

The boy lost not. a word of what Red 
Hand said, and although he could not 
understand why it was necessary to be 
so secret in teUing his message to Co- 
quese, or how it would make her unhap- 
py, or anger the pale face chief, who 
seemied 00 kind, and who had given him 
such a pretty, bright string of beads, and 
patted him on the head, and spoken so 
pleasantly to him ; yet so strong was hit 
wish to please Coquese and our heio 
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too, — ^for he it was that was meant by 
the palo hce chief, and the boy knew it,-^ 
that he forgot his suspicmns, and only 
felt how happy it would make him to 
•carve them both, and how proud he 
should be to hear them praise him, and 
■ee them happy. 

Red Hand, after he .had sufficiently 
ehargred him, to feel sure that he would 
do as he told him, let him depart, for the 
little fellow vrais impatient to go; and 
watching him till he had disappeared be- 
hind the trees from his sight, he tamed 
and with hasty steps approached the 
Gfiioe that he had left by the hank, a few 
ttbps below the bower of Coquese, 
drawing it close to the bank where some 
tall grass was growing, that completely 
hid it from view. He got into it, and laid 
close down upon the bottom, keeping his 
head alone raised above the side, and his 
eyes turned up the stream in the direc- 
tion he expected to see her. 

The boy ran on with his supposed 
joyful tidings, to meet Coquese. He 
toon came into the village, and then from 
a fear of drawing attention to himself,-^ 
for young as he was, he already display- 
ed some of that caution and cunning, 
which so remarkably distinguishes the 
North American Indian, and which seems 
almost to take the nature of instinct with 
them^-— he changed his pace into a care- 
less walk. He went/ to M. Boileau's 
lodge, looking all about as he went, to 
see Coquese, but she was ho where to 
be seen. Happy for her would it have 
been if she had continued undiscovered 
by him. But after a few minutes wait- 
ing, lingering about her father's lodge, to 
his joy he saw her come out. She was 
prepared to visit the lodge of a neighbor- 
ing chief, but seeing him, as was her 
custom, she called to him and spoke 
sotne kind words to him. As she look- 
ed down into the little fellow's face, she 
sttW that it wore an unusual, important, 
and meaning expression ; and that he had 
something he wished, but hardly dared 
to tell her. Her curiosity became inter- 
ested, and she asked him what he wished 
toUay to her. 

The little fellow looked up to her fiill 
ol^^fTection, and then cautiously casting 
isi eyes ardiind to see that he was unob- 



served, he told her his message. Co- 
quese received it with a good deal of 
surprise at first, but as her thoughts 
turned upon her lover, she dismissed the 
suspicions that rose in her mind, and fel* 
delighted at this proof of his tenderneee 
and love towards her. She thanked the 
boy warmly for his kindness, and told 
him she should remember him, and 
would give him a pretty pair of mocca - 
sins as she came back ; and without 
stopping longer, or going back to her 
father's lodge, she took her way to meet 
Charles, full of sweet thoughts of love 
and visions of happiness dancing before 
her mind's eye. Gaily and swiftly she ^ 
tripped as on light foot over the sofk 
grassy turf, and in a few minutes entered 
her little rustic arbor, where she expected 
to find Charles awaiting her. But she 
had no time to feel surprise or disap-» 
pointment at seeing it untenanted, for the 
watchful, cunning eyes of Red Hand had 
followed her, and as she entered he gave 
the signal to his fellows that he had 
agreed upon. They were waiting with 
eager attention for it, and no sooner was 
it sounded than they leaped from their 
covert like a tiger on his prey. 

The noise they made caused Coquese 
to look up. Tliey were beside her at 
that instant, and seized her in their strong 
arms. She uttered a wild scream of 
fear and terror as she recognized in them 
the followers of Red Hand. The truth 
of her situation at once flashed upon her 
mind, and, oh ! what a moment of agony 
and wretchedness was this to her! All 
her bright, happy visions fled. The 
future that had seeme<l so enchanting, I 
that she had painted to herself in such . 
lively, bright colors, the delight and 
pleasure she. had looked forward to in 
passing her life with Charles, and watclw 
ing over his happiness, and receiving his 
love, which she knew was so true, so 
deep, so complete for her, all, all, gone in 
a moment, and a fate, than which she . 
could conceive of none more bitter or 
terrible, was open before her. She < 
would have tried the power of persuasion 
and entreaty upon her captors, she 
would have bribed them, if possible, to *, 
release her, by ptomises of reward ; ansr*''. 
thing she would have given them for ok**? 
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erty. Bat this she was prevented fioia her to the canoe, and all gettmf into iV< 



doing, for, true to their promise to Red 
iiand, tliey had taken away ail poanibil- 
it^r of her tempting them, for they iiad 
•bound the fold of cotton cloth he gave 
them for that purpose, over her mouth. 
And had she been free it would have 
been of no avail, for hardly a minute 
elaps^ed before Red Hand was at the 
opening. 

He glared upon her with his fierce, 
mid, snake-like eyes. A grim smile of 
•itisfactinn and triumph sat upon his 
bold, but .revolting face. There was 
svoh an expression of devilish cunning 
and malice in hi? countenance, that you 
coidd not see hint without dreading him* 
It developed too well the character he 
bore, not to awaken distrust and hate^-^ 
He lost no time, however, now, ill boast* 
ing or triumphing over her. He paid no 
attention to the look of suffering and 



heart-rt'nding Appeal she turned upon> around him, and nothing whicH could 



th^ crossed' the stream without delay* 
They bore her to the thicket where him 
comrades were waiting- for him, havii^^ 
everything m readiness, and in hasta-? 
mounted their horses. Red Hand placing ^ 
her in front of him upon his powerfiu^ 
steed, and then having given a fiendish 
cheer of exultation, they gave the rein U$ 
their horses^ Red Hand Uking the lead* 
and at a fast gallop they left the vtllagu: 
every moment funher behind^ and madev 
the pursuit of their enemies m&m 
difficult 

As we have said before^' p«rt of the»' 
band took another route, but the greftlt 
body kept with their daring chief, llie^^ 
rode^ in this way all day, choosing tlMir- 
route which would best baffie their put^ 
suers, and be most difficult to follow^-— 
And Red Hand was no boy in this ai^ 
His quick- eye devoured every object 



him, nor to the signs that she made him 
w>th her hands that she wished to speak 
to him, for she had not lost her self pres- 
ence under these most trying circumstan- 
ces. True it was, that when she looked 
up and saw the base ruffians beside her, 
and felt their strong hands lay hold of 
her, she screamed with fright, and came 
nigh fainting, but then her clear mind 
saw all at a gUnce. She saw that should' 
she faint, or lose her consciousness, all 
was lost. Her only hope was that by 
her entreaties and promises^ which, if 
she preserved courage and presence of 
mind, she might ofi^r them^ she could 
induce them to let her go. But the 
imtantRed Hand joined them, this last 
feeble hope of prevailing upon them fled. 
But like a brave spirit tiiat sho was, 
although nothing could happen to utteiiy 
overcome her^ more than what now was 
upon her« yet she resolved to make every 
effort to appear calm, and watch all their 
movements, and, if possible, to leave 
some token behind her that should guide 
her> £riends and apprise them- of her 
iitaation, 

Such were the reflections: that passed 
fman instant through her mind, and » she 
toied nobly up to her determination. — 
Red'HancU in a voice thatv commanded 
olMidienee) ordered bis felloi»Q« to^ bisar 



aid hini: in his purpose, was left undom^ 
or passed unseen » 

They stopped about the middle of \hm. 
aiWnoon to breathe and rest their panl^ 
ing, tired horses, and feed them, and a& 
the same time to refresh themselves. A. 
few nuntttee were- allowed to this only^ 
and they- were again on their hors^, and: 
bilging them to their utmost speed, scam- 
pcNPed along in (he direction which took 
them farthest from the village. 

They kept on: the route pointed out hjk 
their chie^ and on which be led the way, 
untH a late hour in the evening. They^ 
had traveled now fourteen hours sinoii!. 
they left the village, and* that too at th» 
highest speed of their agile and hardy 
horses^ They had- come a distance oC 
nearly a hundrtK! ^iles. It wa» a cleaB» 
beau ti ful night. The- s tsurs were brightly 
shining in tibeir home of eUierial hlue<--*- 
The moon was moving with queenlyv 
majesty in her^ unvarying, ever constamr 
pa& in the tvaeeless fields of heaven'tfr 
wide fiiimam^oli shedding her swe^tesir 
jnid lovely light on the slewing woiU^ 
over which she reigned by her Crestor'«r 
wise appointed r^e^ AH nature wai^ 
hushed in sweet repose, and invited raeUr 
to rest and sleefk;r-4>ut there wias;i|0 
thoughtrof sleep•o^ r?st 'in this little hwid|. 
t>f Indiaa- wMrioHi. T)ie > fi«fi^ tHonidiN' 
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forbade festaoii banUhed }dl,iha«ghts.aiid 
iri»hi« for sleap. 
' And Coquese^ although Mfiearied. and 
auieh falifued by ^ long and: tiresome 
ride» had no thought of sleep. Qiief 
«9d sorrow were busy in her heart, and 
h^ excited imagiaation^ like a busy 
a>|ist, painted in living colors that chal« 
lenged her attention and bound her gaze 
k]i:the future in all the horn» andmifsery 
thiUi her thiisk coming fears could suggest. 

Bui the wearied animals, more obe- 
dient to i^ture's laws than their rebel 
niasters, sought rest and the renewing of 
th9ir exhausted strength in sleep. They 
w«re completely tired out with their 
mighty labors and protract^ exertions, 
and their circumstances alone forced 
Rfui Hand to order a halt aad make 
preparations to pass the night in rest.-*- 
He had selected a spot weU- suited for: a 
camp ground. A thick growth of trees 
«nd underbrush by the side: of a clear 
stream offered them both protection and 
concealment. The long, green grass 
that grew on and around its banks 
afforded abundance of nourishing food for 
their horses. 

In a few minutes from the time they 
halted, they had finished their prepara- 
tiQiis for passing the night; here; the 
horses were loosed io graze and rest them** 
ceives, a hasty, rude shelter made from 
green boughs, which they cut from^ the 
Uees, was prepared for Goquese, and a 
bed of the same, arranged for her. Red 
Hand opened his leather bag, containing a 
aupply of dried meat, and endeavored to 
persuade her to eat, but she refused to 
touch it. He uttered some jesting taunts 
at her obstinacy, and cooUy said that he 
would wait until she was ready ; he had 
no wish to force her to eat. 

His presence was repulsive and sicki- 
eiiing to her ; she felt, as if an evil spirit 
oppressed her mind, while he stood near 
hdr^and rejdced at the relief she experi- 
eooed when, he was gone. He had said 
litde to her on the route; his whole soul 
was now bent upon effecUne his escape ; 
'bo^tihe now congratulated himself on the 
■Wteess which he believed he had attain* 
•di^ He calcqUyled* and we eau: see^ with 
wImMI . cQiFefttiiftsst Hiailr thft D^ITMnii 



would spend the whole day in the chaae, 
and wfifuld return at n%ht, weaned and 
fatigued^ when it w^ould be too dark for 
them to track his trail with any chanctt' 
of success, OF prospect of domg.so wilh^ 
certainty. And ncrw he believed he hSA 
gained a whole day the start of theni^ 
and could easily bafflie puisait, and laugh- 
ed at the idea of being overtaken. Hc: 
expected, nay, he knew^ they would fol^ 
low him, but he believed that they could 
not do so untilthe light of the next morn- 
ing should enable them to search and 
distiii^iah his: footsteps'; and he had 
taken such care to conceal them, that he . 
thought, with all: their pains, and with 
the advantage: of daylight, it would be 
no easy task, and would render their* 
pursuit both tardy and uncertain. 

How all his calculations were happily 
frustrated^ and rendered idle by the un- 
erring instinct of our hero's hounds, thai 
guided the way of his foes with absolate 
certainty, aft well in tise darkness of nighl' 
as in the broad sunlight,, we have al* 
ready seen^ His good success, thus far 
had turned against him, and was an ad» 
vantage to the friends of Coquese, that 
it made him less care&k a^d the feeling 
of security which he vainly indulged, led 
him to loiter, and> made him defer to a 
later hour, the time of starling on the-, 
neoct mornings And when at last, he did 
leaver ha& course, was inore careless ; ri« 
dtiig< leisurely akmg, he indulged in je8%> 
and mocked at the dullness of his ena«^ 
mies, who had been bUnded: and outwits 
ted by his cunnings He expected to 
jneet his friends in die course of a fe^a^ 
m^ys, when he believeid he would ha vsc 
no reason ta fear the anger of his d«H 
ceived foes, but would be able to meet 
and conquer them in fight, should they 
overtake him. 

Swift as the cunning paatther, or thv > 
hungry wolf follow their prey, dkl lAm^ 
Dskwaresj guided by the cheering, layr- 
of the. nobie^aad untiring hounds^ whoaiaf 
noses, directed their course, foUow aftt»« 
him. Their anger and hostility yijm$i 
kindled into a ftame^ by- the injuries, ancbi 
daring wrcmgS'whi^ Bed^ Handf^vUMheio* 
the guiae of friendahip, and whilfi^4MilmR'> 
taintd by thenb as. Um gnests^ had' iB<»f' 
flialAii^oii'thiMtei 
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M. Boileau, their wise and beloved 
chief, had suffered the loss of his darling 
child, by the cunning and devilish artifice 
of Red Hand, and the help of his servile 
.followers. No other one was more dear 
to*the hearts of the warriors than M. 
Boileau. For no other would they so 
readily lay down their lives, unless per- 
chance, for that one who was now a cap- 
tive, stolen from her home, and from their 
very midst, by this daring, robber, villain 
chief. Her benevolent and kind deeds 
were the then^es of their praise, and the 
prompters of their love and gratitude. 
There was scarcely one among them all, 
who had not experienced the blessing of 
her generous assistance, and who did not 
owe to her a debt of gratitude and affec- 
tion, for the timely and kind relief which 
she had at various times, and on many 
occasions afforded them, and freely be- 
stowed upon them. 

One wiio knows the character of the 
North American Indian, will need no 
further words to show him the fury, and 
fierce hatred which fired the breasts of 
the Delawares, and lent them wings to 
follow this deadly foe. They forgot their 
fatigue, — they remembered not that they 
had gone without sleep for more than 
twenty-four hours, — that a hasty supper 
was the only food, since the morning be- 
fore, that hsid passed their lips ; and now 
as they came up to the spot which their 
(memies had used as a camp for the past 
night, and which the still burning embers 
showed they had left but a short time 
l)efore, they wcwld have continued to 



push their patient and gallant horses for^^c 

ward without resting, on the trail, buHneir adored maiden. They sat down 



riors rode, whidi had rested doring iht 
night But if they were to keep on in 
the plight their animals were in now^ 
Red Hand could easily outrun, and for 
the time, at least, escape them ; and then, 
too, he would be put upon his gruard, 
knowing they were so near him, and 
would resort to artifices, which would 
prolong the pursuit and render succes*^ 
doubtful. 

The wisdom of these views was at 
once perceived and acknowledged by 
their friends, although they hardly knew 
how to restrain themselves, now that 
they felt they were near, close upon the 
heels of their foe. The excited and im- 
petuous feelings which filled our heroes 
heart, led him to join the Delawares in 
their wish to proceed. He could ill 
brook delay, when all that was dearest 
toliim in life, was staked on their success, 
and when he believed that success was 
within reach of their efforts. But the 
friendly and cheerful words of Le Beaus, ' 
whom he relied upon with the most per- 
fect confidence, and whose knowledge 
of Indian character, and the modes of In- 
dian warfare, were so thorough and per- * 
feet, overcame his desire to go on, and 
it was agreed by all to be the best coui^ 
sel to follow. 

And now they halt on the same spot, 
where a few hours before. Red Hand 
and his warriors stopped and rested ; 
where they mocked at the mortification, 
and laoghed to scorn the vain, and inef- 
fectual anger, which they so mistakenly 
believed the Delawares would experience 
n discovering their flight, and the loss of 



IVI. Boileau, and his wary, trusty friend, 
lie Beaux, knew better how to act, and 
by their convincing words, checked the 
heated, and fiery spirit of their friends. 
They proposed io stop here a couple of 
hours, to refresh their horses, which had 
so nobly borne them on their forced, and 
harried pursuit, to rest themselves, and 
put everything in readiness for instant 
ate, when they dame up with their ene- 
mies. In this way they would be able 
to* more comjplet^y surprise, and bettisr 
eneoiniter them. Their horses would 
be^tsomparatrvely fresh, and fit to match 
the horses which Red H»id and 1^8 war- 



to rest themselves, and more carefully to 
prepare their weapons, which sliould 
deal death to the proud and deceitflkl 
chief, who had so basely wronged them. 
Their hbrses,-^which were far superior' 
to those ridden by their enemy, and 
which were selected from their drove- 
with great care, for their swiftness, and 
powers of endurance, — ^were turned out 
upon the grass-plot, to feed. ' 

Although they had traveled with' all 
haste since they left the village, and had 
come at a speed considerably faster than" 
Red Hand had ridden, the horses ^^ere * 
sttU ftt^i ef mettle, and unbroken spirit, tmi «^ 
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9lbe'i^)9M short ^ufi9i th^y wereleft .to 

.^!ttze>laiid vas^ iT^i&i^i^oeaJtedadid fe&ewed 

(iheir ^fitt^Qgth. Le Be^ux adriMd >lfaAt 

■All 'eat ^ stibMsHitial lunahccii, and then 

iry^ndi^et AQ ktiiur's siieep, if pofis^sle. 

£e S9uii they would ^ the gainers by i k, 

iHed that tbeir annsiwovld deal heavier 

Mows vpQA Iheir aeeunied ,and devoted 

' «i«eitiie8 for eyery ■ Haimute they slept 

4uniig thatbeur. He< persuaded Charles 

4o stretch ' his Mmbs oat : /upon 4he green 

. ^ra$8, ■ under a «preadi«g im&4 and layii^ 

4ow4i by his iside, Ibey both - soon fell 

•i^leep. A aentiB^ was <to aroNae them 

>tl^^i the time eKpined. Mo«st of = the 

i^ihe folloiwed tbcdr example, and i«t the 

respiration^ of their tiaie for < rest tbey 

i^^er e ready, refreshed by itheiir ehoit aapt 

tatide>geriio^ start. 

iBefinre doia^ so, faenfrever, a oouiteil 

^iRas held/ as -to the method^ of attack they 

/alioidkl fWii^iie ion oiicivta^ng their fioes. 

^1?he >saie^y of Oofue^e ;:waa the l&mt 

object to be looked after, butaot, lu^^ 

the only one. A feeling of revenge for 

their wrongs and the insults offered them 

burnt in their heapter-^nd could only be 

quenched by the blood of their hated 

enemies. Le Beaux proposed that Wa- 

halla, in wh^9e b^f e^y and skill they all 

placed the utmost faith, with half a dozen 

lohoseu waiirioiM, sboidd -go >abead aai 

- scouts, and ' when : they had come up wiih 

-4hmr enemies and observed their order 

aidf march, or flight, aheuld imme(tiately 

' isetam and infomi the itest. The hounds, 

-wl}o were exeeiddisgly well trained, and 

>Mroukl dbey Uie slightest word or si 

;fi!om our heoo, were to /be kept b 

«witb the main body, lest 4lieir noise 

«shoHld akrm Red 'Hand's party, and 

^apprise tiiem of their approach. And it 

>was by surprising tbem and dashing in 

,ui)on ibem, that the best chance for 

like fiafel^y of Ooquesle lay. These 

lorraiigemBnts being eondyaded, they again 

^resu>med their .way, their hearts filled 

ifinith die hiope 'bf sueeour^ apeediLy 

ilheir lost friend, and burning with tbe 

fwtth of revenge upon their fb6s. 

But this time they jrode moce cau- 
tiously, and kept. in dose rank, watching 
Hcvery objebt in their path, and prepaiied 
ier kstant ; servMO* I almost foigot ^ 
>MBulioii'Oiie Mttloieiriximatsmooithai hap- 
10 




pened at : die baiting |dace. One of the 
Deiawares, who happened to stray to t&e 
:^pot where Ooqvese bad passed 4be 
night, in lowing aside the branches 
which* had bein cut and spread for her 
couch, found a small slip of paper con- 
cealed bftnieaih' them, and covered with 
fitraage marks. > : He carried it at once to 
M. Boiieau^ who uttered a cry of sur- 
prise and joy i/ as he recognized tlie hand- 
writing ' of his dear child upon it. He 
read tkese sample words, written with a 
pencil : 

4(1 am a prisoner in the hands of Red 
iHand. He seized me at the bower, and 
bas hurried' m^' aloi^ with his band on 
hooseback to ^is place. He now be- 
lieves hinself aafe from puiauit, and 
oeasest to haisry, or take the precautions 
he observed yesterday. He has offexmd 
me jio vif^noe thus far, but I can put no 
Isiist in his word for the future. I am 
well, b«t very much fatigued." Thb 
-was signed, iOoquese. 

As soon as M. Bdileau had read it h( 
clasped his ba»^,'and in a thankful, bu 
siipprlesfied voice ezdaimed, hI thank 
^od my dear child is yet safe." 

Obarks, to whom he gave the paper, 
was overjoyed at this proof, that no vio- 
lence had been done her, and hope 
had gained new life in his anxious breast 
from this little, and appiairently trifling 
inddent He kissed it when by himsdf 
and away from the eyes of his com 
panions, again and again, and folding i 
up, he placed it upon his devoted heairt 
.exelaimieg as he did so, in a resolute 
"ut (tender voice, f*Ah! my dear, deai 
Coquese, if you are yet alive, (and God 
protect you,) I will save you, or tbb 
fond heart ishall pour out its life's blood 
in the attempt." 

A friendly, deep voice near him at the 
same instant, responded, ''and so willl, 
too." 

But let us resume our story. It was 
lat6 in the afterHootn, and still our friends 
were proceeding onward, the marks of 
Oieir enemy growing more and mote 
fresh, and apprising them that they wcise 
not far distant, when they saw Wahalia 
and bid little party .approaching thein.«««- 
In a minute ^y had halted, and >^e 
chiefs gathering about him in sileBiKx 
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prepared to haten to his report. He 
^oke in an aoiniated tone, nying they 
were bot a Ihtle way in advance of 
tliem, and woe proceeding careleadj, 
and at a slow pace, evidendj being on 
the lookout for a good {dace to stop. 

** This is good news/* said Le Beaox, 
**it will give ns a chance to reach 
Coqnese, and take her oot of danger 
before the fight begins, if we are conning. 
How is she riding ?" he inquired. 

Wahalla replied that she was with 
Red Hand on his horse. 

«*It is wdU" said Le Beanx, "^and 
now I have a plan, which cannot fail of 
foccess. Let ns fuUow close after them 
with a few warriors a little in advance, 
to watch them attentively, and give us 
notice when they halt Let a part of 
our number strike off a little to one side, 
so that they may not be discovered, and 
gain the advance of them, when they 
shall halt for the purpose of encamping, 
as I doubt not Red Hand will soon do. — 
Then we will at once attack them on 
toth sides at the same instant. All 
iitreat or flight will be cut ofi* by the 
I arty on the other side, and the surprise 
jrill be complete. We will first endeav- 
or to reach Coquese, and if possible, 
remove her from danger. Two or three 
cunning and light-footed warriors shall 
steal noiselessly to her Bide, for I doubt 
not Red Hand will place her at a spot 
y herself, but her goodness, and beauty, 
and the sight of her sufiering and unhap- 

C'ness, should move even the stony 
iarts of his cold, cruel want^rs." A 
Ueep growl, or something very much 
like it, broke from the Delawares, at 
these words, but Le Beaux waved his 
hand for silence, and told them the 
aecessity of being noiseless as the air 
now, they were so near their cunning 
«nemy. 

Wahalla, the brave chief, was again 
:appointed to lead the division who were 
'to head the enemy, and took with him 
nearly one-half of the whole number.— 
But still, either of the divisions were, by 
themselves, sufficiently strong and supe- 
tior, in number, to overcome alone their 
•enemies. Wahalla was right in his con- 
jecture with regard to Red Hand's plans 
jmi intentiotw. That crafty chief was 



now trailed in his own pham km hB 
chooe a spot, Jie ibosI &vonUe he po»» 
bMj eonld, had such been bis inleBtkNiy 
to afir<»d every advantage to llie Dfll»> 
wares. It was a levd gnssy bank, 
close to a wild, foanung, noisy river, that 
mshed in mad fiiry ovor a ro^y and 
uneven bed, rendering it, if sot impoan- 
ble, still very nnlikefy- that Uiey should 
hear the approach of their enemies in tlie 
wild roar of the disturbed waters. A 
short distance from the banks ran a thicks 
luxuriant grove of wood, and here and 
there clustering vines twining their tear 
drils together and hanging upon the 
branches of the trees, formed natural and 
very beautiful arbors. It was a moel 
lovely and romantic spot, combining 
many of the most lovely and attractive 
features of nature's most enchanting 
landscapes, chos^i with the love for the 
beautifill, which distinguishes the Indkn, 
and forms a prominent part of his 
character. 



CHAPTER XVL 

This occurred a short time after out 
party had separated, and but a htde die- 
tance from ^e place of their parting.-— 
They had followed dose upon the heels 
of Red Hand, and were ready the instant 
he halted, to carry out their plans. Wa- 
halla with his party had reached the bank 
of the river we have above spoken of, 
and rightly concluding that Red Hand 
would not cross, but would pitch his 
camp on this side of it, hastened to ford 
it a little distance below. It was a pretty 
deep stream, and the current ran rapidly, 
but he hesitated not to plunge into it, and 
in a few minutes their faithful steeds 
landed on the other side. They seemed 
to catch the fierce, daring spirit of their 
masters, and strained every nerve. It 
was a gallant exploit, and the daring 
rider might well be excused for hesitating 
to undertake it, but such a feeling nevet 
entered the minds of this brave, litde 
band. They were resolved that Co^ ^ sea 
should be rescued^ at ail events i 
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they were also determined to revenge 
their wrongs, too. By these two feeUngs 
all other thoughts were banished, and 
excluded from a place in their minds. 

As soon as they reached the opposite 
bank, Wahalla directed his followers to 
remain where they were, while he, un- 
perceived by his foes, should proceed 
alone up the bank until he came opposite 
to the place where Red Hand was ma- 
king his prepara.tions to camp. Seeing 
these preparations, and being convinced 
that such was, indeed, his purpose, he 
hastily rode back to his watchful band, 
and told them what he had seen. He 
then ordered them to dismount and tie 
Jieir horses in the thicket, and take their 
arms and follow him. This they at 
once proceeded to do, and came up to 
the spot opposite to where Red Hand 
pitched his camp. Here they concealed 
themselves behind the trees, with their 
rifles in their hands, and their deadly 
tomahawks by their sides, ready at the 
first signal to spring upon their foes. — 
A. few minutes of breathless silence 
«nd deep anxiety now followed, during 
which time the Delawares continued to 
watch the movements of their enemy, 
with the most anxious earnestness. 

The other division were engaged on 
their side in a similar manner. They 
waited for some minutes after all was 
ready. They continued to keep perfectly 
•fill and quiet, waiting for the momeni 
when Red Hand should place Coquese 
by herself, apart from his warriors, that 
they might then carry her off, and bear 
her out of the way of danger, before their 
enemies were aware of their presence. 

After dismounting, and ordering his 
men to do the same, — which command 
they quickly followed, and proceeded at 
<mce to unsaddle, and unpack their horses, 
preparatory to turning them loose, — Red 
Mand opened his wallet, and as before, 
offered to Coquese a portion of the dried 
meat which it contained. She as before 
refused the offer, and now he urged her 
strongly. Chades and Le Beaux, who 
with some eight warriors, had stolen to 
the tiiicket close upon them to execute 
thh plan of removing Coquese, could 
dlpUnctly hear his words of entre-aty, and 
his gestures of iitipa|ienee and anger, 



as she persisted in liet refusal; At la6i, 
losing his temper and patience, he turned 
his angry, scowling eyes upon her, and 
raised his hand in a threatening manner 
over her. At the same time he growled 
forth a fierce threat against her, in case 
she would not obey him. 

Charles shook from head to foot with 
anger, as he saw Bed Hand's cruel con- 
duct towards her. His blood boiled with 
his swelting passion. He clenched his 
teeth close together, and in a hoarse 
whisper said, "the base, cowardly dOg 
is going to strike her. By all that's dear 
to me, if he does, I '11 tear his heart from 
his living body, where he sits ! " 

Le Beaux touched him on the shoul- 
der, and made a motion to him to be si- 
lent ; whispering at the same time, "you 
will spoil all, if he hears you. I think 
the wretch would murder the girl, rather 
than suffer her to escape, if he thought 
that possible." 

This operated like a gag upon Charles ; 
he remained perfectly silent. The only 
movement he made, was to turn round 
and make a sign to his hounds, that were 
crouching in silence behind him, to lie 
close down. The sagacious animals un- 
derstood him, and immediately dropped 
close to the ground, at his heels. 

But Red Hand did not strike his cap- 
tive, as he raised his hand, and cast his 
scowling looks upon her. She raised 
her face to him, and her eyes flashed a 
fire as bright as that which gleamed in 
his own, and with a clear, steady voice, 
and unflinching look, that quailed not be- 
fore that terrible frown, — ^that made his 
bravest warriors tremble, — but, on the 
contrary, sought his eye, she exclaimed, 
"it is fit and worthy of Red^ Hand, to 
strike a defenceless woman. He sitole 
her with the help of his brave warriors, 
when the braves of her tribe were on 
the hunting path, and ran away, lest he 
should meet them. Oh \ he is, indeed, 
a brave chief to war with women. Oh ! 
yes, let him beat Coquese, for she can- 
not strike him. Her arm is weak, and 
he needs not fear." « 

This was said in a bitterly sarcastic 
manner^ that completely disarmed, and 
deeply mortified the c'lref. This taunt, 
and slut upon hi£r cooirBi^e^ ^^& t^<^ ^^<;^- 
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ituiky fkuty ptOTvd by vc tnetuBttuttcs 
Ae mentkned, ^Mt lie did not know 
what to njfOr know how to answer 
her. His face eolored with shame and 
rezalioa. Bat the next moment^ throw- 
ing down his waHet, and yamfiog to his 
feet, he said, ^ah! my pretty Flower, 
and did yon think that Red Hand was 
soch a foci as to wait for the Delaware 
warriors to eome home before he earned 
off bis dear littfe sqoaw ? Red Hand is 
canning, he knows how to cheat the stu- 
pid Ddbwares.'* 

This chaige <^ dnUness upon their 
character, nmed more fiercely the hate 
of the Ddaware warriors, wha heard 
erery word of what passed, and grinding 
their teeth together, they mattered from 
between them, '^the dog lies^ — he shall 
pay for his vain boast with lus scalp/' 

^Bot,'* said Coqaese again to him, 
who appeared to be determined to ponish 
and torment him, ** does Red Hand think 
to impose upon Coqaese with his idle 
boast? He is mbtsiken. Did he not 
steal away like a coward, firom th^ 
presence^— and did she not see him aige 
his wearied horses in swift flight He 
is very brave, now ; swdliog boasts are 
on his tongne, bat should the Delawares 
meet him, he will tremble. His tongue 
will forget how to boast. His words 
may deceive silly squaws, bat they can- 
not cheat the ears of a Delaware maiden. 
She knows the brave warrior better, 
he keeps not lus boasts for woman's 



ear." 

Red Hand, instead of answering her, 
seized her by the arm, and led her to one 

• of the little bowers which the running 
vines had formed, wh^e they mingled 
with the branches of the stately trees, and 
to which they clung for support. ^ Let 
Coquese remain here," said he, and 
stooping down to h^r, he muttered in a 
whisper, 'Met her beware how she gives 
Red Hand bitter words Let her re- 
member he carries a sharp knife in his 
girdle." 

As he spoke, hisfe^tures ehapged, and 
his little, round, black, piercing eyes 
looked like balls of fire. His whole as- 
pect wore an unearthly, and fiendish 
look. He seemed like a spirit hot from 

ibe Bbodes of the damaed, 9ftd ready to 



do any aet, howeter shockii^ or hdUi 
it nu^t be. 

Coqaese tamed away her Lead firam 
him ; her eoor^ge ahnost forsook her, at 
that look. He then joined his eompan* 
ions, and left her to hersdfl Thev had 
thrown Mde lh«r »«p(».. »>d ^ in 
careless ease, and &ncied seeori^, at 
this time, wheo the sharp, watchftd eyes 
of their deadliest, bitterest foes were ciose 
by them, observing their every motion* 

The spot to whidi Red Hand had 
condocted Coquese was quite a distance 
from the bank, where his compamons 
were thus lounging and feasting. Let 
them feast, for it is the last m^ they 
will ever taste in this world. There 
will be another feast spread on that 
gre^i, grassy bank, before the sun shall 
rise again, and vuhures and crows will 
clap their wings amd scream in hcmor of 
the feast ; and the hungry, sneaking wolf 
will growl, and snarl, and fight for ike 
dainty food that shall be spread at the 
fatal board. 

But to resume the story. As soon as 
Red Hand had joined lus companions, 
Charies and Le Beaux, with the feiihfol 
warriors that were with them, stole 
noiselessly and quickly to the spot where 
Coquese sat. She did not hear or see 
their approach. Her face was buried in 
her hands, and now her Woman heart 
asserted its prerogative over her Her 
desperate courage and her pride, which 
forbade her to suffer Red Hand to see 
her tears, had supported her during the 
trying scene she had just undergone. — 
But now, that she. was left alone, said 
those fiendish, eyes no longer watched 
her, she gave way to her feelings, and 
the big tears filled her eyes and flowed 
in streams down her cheeks, while deep 
sobs, that she strove in vain to repress, 
rent her bosom, and seemed as if they 
would break her vi^y heart. She felt 
she was alone, and in the power of that 
cruel man. Rather than submit herself 
to his loathed embrace, or sufler hers^ 
<to be dishonored by him, she chose to 
die. She, even at that bitter moment, 
when all those dark, broodii^ tliou|^bto, 
like a black clmid, overwhelmed Ivnr 
crushed soul, and despair shut ou' 4a 
last lingering ray of hope that hatt *mf 
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ported her hesetefore^ wished -for death, 
aod feU that she could bid the grim king; 
of terrors wel^ottA^ The contrast be- 
tween the< greats the almost heavenly 
happiness, she hdd enjoyed bat two days' 
before wifth her fond, devoted^ idolized 
lover, now: served to send a deeper 
gloom over her^ despairing soul. So 
deep, so intense^ was her grief, so pro- 
found and complete the absorption of all 
her faculties in theii great woe, that 
Charles^ had reaehed her sid& and threw 
his arras about hef before she recovered 
herself. But as she ■■ started, and in fean 
looked to see what new daiia:er - threatr 
ened her, she uttered a cry of delight, 
and sprang to her. feet. 

Red Hand turned his head at the 
sound. Amazement was in his face, 
and he was too mueh. surprised to move. 
At the ins^nt* quick as a fiash,^the Dela- 
ware warriors sprung forward upon their 
hated joes* Their terrible war-«ry rung 
loud and clear in the stillness of those 
deep solitudes^ and sounded like a. knell 
of death in the ear^ of the affri^ted 
Black Feet. M . Boileau . at fthe head of 
his brave followers^ rushed fnom his 
hidkig place : with the wild' was whoop 
of. the tribe ringing out upom the still air. 
The momeixt was one of fierce peril, and 
death hung over the Black Feet band-, 
about to cut them down; 

Ere they reached them Red Hand had 
recoveied himself^ and sprung to his 
feeti He saw at a glanee that they w^e 
lost, that they were completely sur- 
rounded and surprised. But he resolved 
to sell his life as dearly as possible. In 
a. voice of thunder, he shouted to his 
warriors, "Take your arms, and fight to 
the death! Bsoape is impossible ! then 
fight like the sons of your great fathers, 
and die bravely." 

His voice recalled thein to their aen- 
sesv They leaped to their feet and 
seized the first weapons that came to 
hand, determined to rally around their 
chief, and' fall with him. Red Hand 
shouted his war^-ory, raised his toma- 
hawk in .the a^, and watching the Dela- 
ware that camd towards him, warded off 
his blowvand thenext instant he buried 
tbor deadly weapon deep in his brsdn.-— 
Th# Dal^waBei fel]^>d^ at him feet. Red 



Haad sprang over his dead body and 
strode onward to the spot where Charles 
stood; supporting Coquese. Vengeance 
was 4n his heart, and he would die con- 
tented could he but slay the pale face 
chief before the eyes of his mistress. 

And this opposed his progress towards 
our hero, and Charles did not at first see 
him. He was endeavoring to soothe 
and calm Coquese, and his face was 
turned in i the dTtreetioii from which Red 
Hand approached them. She uttered a 
scream of terror as she beheld Red 
Hand. So fiendish was the look he 
wore, she dared not look upon him, but 
turned h^ head away. Her scream 
caused Charles to look up. It was just 
in time for him to draw his heavy cutlass 
and stand in attitude of defence. Red 
Hand, with a scorn and a bound like a 
tiger, sprung upon him. Charles, whose 
hate equalled his own, and whose cour- 
age- could not be surpassed, was pre- 
pared to receive him. With a strong 
cut he beat aside the blow aimed at him, 
and ere Red Hand could recover, he 
dealt him a back bio w^ which inflicted a 
severe wound uppn his right arm, and 
rejaidered it useless^ His tomahawk 
dropped from his hand, and uttering a^ 
cry of blended pain, and rage, and disap- 
pointment, he sought to grapple with 
Charles in a close hug. 

But just at that moment a new ally, 
that he had forgotten, came to our hero's 
assistance. His hounds, seeing their 
master's danger, and hearing the cry of 
Red Hand, bounded upon him widi a 
leap more sudden than his own. Their 
strong teeth were buried in his throat, 
and he fell beneath their united weight. 
Quick, as lightning they tore away his 
throat, severing the windpipe and the 
l^e arteries that lay on either side of 
the neck, and ere Charles could call them 
ofi", he was dead* Thus ended the life of 
this treacherous and dreaded chief. He 
was killed by Charles' hounds. 

Coquese, who had recovered and 
looked around, fearing the worst for iier 
lover, when she saw him safe, and his 
bloody cmtlass in his hand, utteied a cry 
of joy and threw, herself into his arms. 
Charles, pressed her fervently to hm. 
heart. Hi^ feelings were too strong fmr 
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utterance. He could not speak for sev- 
eral minutes. When at last he did 
speak, it was in a low, fervent exclama- 
tion of gratitude for her safety. " God 
be praised, you are now at last safe, 
dearest Coquese !** 

She looked up into his face. Tears 
were streaming from her eyes. They 
were not tears of grief or sorrow. No, 
her heart was full ; but they were happy 
thoughts, and she could not help weep- 
ing for very joy, so sudden and unex- 
pected had been her rescue from death, 
and what she deemed even more dread- 
ful than death itself; and this at the 
moment when her heart had yielded to 
despair and the darkest gloom. No 
wonder then that such great, such sudden 
joy, overcame her equally as her ex- 
treme of grief. The extremes of each 
passion produce very similar results. 

Charles had placed himself between 
her and Red Hand's dead body. He 
wished she might not see it, so horrible 
was the spectacle his mangled corse pre- 
sented. But as he endeavored to lead 
her away from the spot, her eye acciden- 
tally fell upon the body. She shuddered 
at the sight, and turned deadly pale. 
Charles thought she was about to faint, 
but she as quickly recovered, and in a 
calm voice, said, "It is terrible to witness 
the punishment of his crimes. Bad as 
he was, his end has been fearfuL Bad 
as he assuredly was, I could not have 
wished for him so awful, dreadful a 
fate." 

" He was a cunning and deceitful foe," 
said Charles. " His fate is the fate he 
would have doomed his enemies fit to 
suffer, could he have carried out his 
wishes ; but God is just, and had deter- 
mined it otherwise.** So saying, Charles 
led her some distance from the spot, and 
seated her by the side of a large tree, 
that grew close by the open plot, which 
we have described as lying on the riv- 
er's bank, which was free from trees, 
and covered only with a soft carpet of 
waving grass and wild flowers. 

The shouts and fierce cries of the 
combatants, as they engaged hand to 
hand in the deadly struggle, had grown 
weaker and fainter, and were less often 
r^ated by the Black Feet party. 



Coquese', who had, as soon as she re* 
covered from the surprise and fear 
which the startling and dreadful events 
of the few moments just past had caused 
her, and when she had m such a fond, 
aflectionate way, (that delighted the 
heart of our hero, and called forth all the 
rich store of love that was treasured in 
his heart towards her\ loaded him with 
her thanks, and woras that spoke her 
whole-souled love for him ; wiUi a cloud 
of anxiety, which had for a moment been 
banished from her brow, as she clung to 
Charles, and thought only of his happy 
safety, but which now again shadowed 
her fair face, inquired in a tremulous 
tone, if her father had not come with him 
to rescue her, and if he was not now in 
the midst of the terrible, desperate fight 
which was maintained before their eyes, 
and but a short distance from them T 

Charles replied th&t he had indeed 
come with them, and was there to pun- 
ish his enemies, who had so much 
wronged him, and violated every right of 
hospitality, while they continued hia 
guests. And he related to her how her 
father's heart had been racked with griei^ 
and anguish, when the fearful truth could 
no longer be hid from him, that his dear 
child had been carried ofl" by the wily 
chief. 

« Go, dearest Charles,*' said she, " and 
seek him, I beseech you. I fear he may 
be wounded or killed in this battle ? " 

Charles wound his arm around her 
waist, and moving closer to her side, in 
an imploring voice, said, ** Urge me not, 
dearest love, to leave your side again. 
Oh ! if you could but know how deeply 
I have suffered, — ^how sad, and dark, and 
bitter the thoughts that filled my mind, 
and almost drove me to despair, when I 
felt, and could no longer doubt that you 
were lost to me, you would not ask nie 
to leave you again. No, no,** said he, 
" I cannot leave you till you are once 
more safe at home.*' 

His feelings were growing more aqd 
more tender, and he was about to ask 
her why he should ever leave her more ; 
why she would not consent to be at 
once, his own sweet bride, when she 
stopped him by saying, " But there is n<v 
longer any danger to me here, and m} 
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biBart is filled with pain at the uncertainty 
of my father's fate.** 

Just at that moment the subject of 
their thoughts and conversation was seen 
leaving the spot where the battle yet 
raged, and having descried them, was 
approaching hastily, and joyfully towards 
them. They both saw him at the same 
instant, and uttered each an exclamation 
of joyful surprise. Coquese sprang to 
her feet, and the next moment was fold- 
ed in her father's arms, to his glad heart. 

But we must now leave them, and go 
back a few minutes to trace the scenes 
which transpired between the Delawares 
and their foes. 

While Charles was protecting Co- 
quese, and in doing this, had met and de- 
feated tlieir bold chief, in the way we 
have related, although the Black Feet 
were taken completely by surprise by 
their enemies, yet did they, by no means, 
fall an easy or unresisting prey to their 
fierce attack. The confusion that at first 
seized their chief, and also covered them 
when the scream of Coquese revealed to 
them the presence of their to be dreaded 
onen^ies, was but for an instant. It 
passed like a fiash across^ his heroic, un- 
daunted spirit, and the determined pur- 
pose of desperate revenge which should 
cover his death, came as quickly. And 
although the few Delaware braves, who 
with Le Beaux had undertaken the duty 
of securing the safety of Coquese, had 
fallen upon their foes ere they could re- 
sist the impetuous charge, and each had 
stretched his victim in death upon the 
ground, when they were just ready to 
seize their weapons, with the single ex- 
ception of the unfortunate brave, who 
had in his furious haste, forgotten to 
guard his head from the blow of Red 
Hand, not expecting to find him armed. 
But Red Hand, more cautious habitually 
than his followers, had not thrown aside 
bis tomahawk, which was a fatal weapon 
in his hands. The hiding-place of M. 
Boilean and his followers was some dis- 
tance farther from the scene of conflict 
tlian that which sheltered Charles and 
Le Beaux, with their few braves, and 
two or three minutes elapsed after the 
latter uttered their war-cry, — the signal 
for a general' attack, — ere they reached 



the spot where me struggle was main- 
tained. During this interval, short as it 
was, the survivors of tlie Black Feet 
band had gained their war-clubs and 
tomahawks, apd getting in a close col- 
umn, prepared to resist their attack with 
the courage which desperation gave them. 

As when two hostile tigers, with buni> 
ing hate, and glaring eyes, lashing their 
striped and spotted coats, that cover their 
strong bodies, with their tails, till their 
fury drives them headlong, and with wild, 
terrific roars, that shake the ground be^ 
neath their feet, and fill the desert air 
with deafening echoes, spring like light 
ning upon each other, inflicting deep 
wounds with their strong claws and sharp 
teeth, that drives them only to greater 
fury, and maddens their passions ; and 
starting they seek, by wary bounds, and 
quick leaps, to seize each the other at 
some unguarded point, which shall adr 
vantage them, and enable them to crush 
each other beneath their successful spring 
until at last losing their caution, the} 
close in the death gripe, and strugglin| 
for each otlier's life, they turn and roll 
upon the ground, tearing and biting with 
deadly aim, until one or the other is 
stilled in death ; — so rushed together, in 
this fearful struggle, these hostile warri- 
ors, — screaming, shouting, and uttering* 
the wild war-whoop, as they met with 
uplifted weapons, and gave or received 
the murderous, blows, that were shower- 
ed thick and fast on either side. Their 
weapons clashed in fearful strokes, — ^long 
and well they fought. Their quick eyes 
and agile bodies watched the meditated 
blows, and with the agility of the pan- 
ther, they leaped aside, or parried them, 
and in turn struck back upon their adver- 
saries. 

The fight was carried on hand to 
hand, in close encounter. The war-club» 
and the tomahawk, and the knife, were 
the weapons they held in their hands*. 
None could be more effective, or bloody 
in such a struggle. There the prowess- 
and warlike skill, and unflinching courag« ; 
of the braves, were displayed to* the best : 
advantage. To this courage and skilly, 
and to this alone, did any of that littla 
army owe' their supetioraty over their 
enemy. And this with as nmch oertaiiltif 
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as did the prowess of the valiant knightS) 
that armed with sword and shield, and 
ycoat of mail, with closed visor, entered 
the lists; and on horse and on foot, met 
tlieir adversary, sure that their superior 
prowess would gain him the victory. 
It is the only mode of warfare that gives 
any chance for the display of personal 
skill, and personal bravery. Hand to 
hand they meet, and the brave heart and 
the strong arm wins the day. It is a 
rude and savage manner, to be sure, but 
still in many points similar ta the feats of 
chivalry of olden times, does the Indian 
conduct his fight. 

Bnt we have wandered from the story. 
The din and confused noise of the con- 
flict filled the air, startling the birds from 
their repose in the brdnches of the trees, 
and sending the^fearful steps of the prowl- 
ing wild beasts of the forest in affrighted 
haste to their secret dens. It seemed as 
if so many demons from hell were let 
loose, and now were striving, with these 
hideous sounds, and unearthly clamor, 
to terrify the world. 

But the forces were too unequal to 
allow the conflict to be long continued. 
The Delawares were superior in num- 
bers, and surpassed their enemy in 
strengdi and skill, while they did not 
yield to them in bravery. And then, 
too, they had the advantage of being well 
armed and prepared, while their foes 
were but poorly supplied with arms, 
having grasped in haste, and almost in 
despair, the weapons first at hand, and 
they, moreover, had been fallen upon in 
•surprise. Such advantages told with 
• quick and decided results in favor of the 
; attacking party, and terrible havoe 
among their enemies. 

Le Beaux had rushed among the fore- 
most in the attack, believing that Charles 
was safe from danger, and that none of 
>the Black. Feet could pass them to reach 
hini. But in ^is he was mktaken.-^ 
The dhief who had s^cted Bed Hand 
.'for his antagonist, was. struck down by 
that warrior at a single blow^ aiid Red 
iHand had leaped over his dead bod^, and» 
a9 we have seen, rushed upon our hero at 
iOttce. Two of his band that istood by 
<bim attenapied to follow, bmt Le Beauzv 
(.iif|idi the heavy hatchet, he b6re ia his 



Ii^nd, darted oj^on the neatest, and gife- 
him a mortal wound that felled him ta 
the earth. Then, without pausing te 
finish the destruction he- had insured^ 
pushed after the other, who had almost 
come up with his chief. Seeing Le 
Beaux close upon him« and that he conI# 
not hope to avoid him, he turned hMly 
about, and rushed upon him with a sud- 
denness of action that had well nigh 
proved fatal to the brave scout. 

Without attempting to piffry the blow 
which was aimed at him, Le Beaux 
leaped aside just in time to save himself, 
and the next instant, ere the Black Foot 
brave recovered himself, (for he had 
gathered his whole might in the blow, 
which he meant should terminate the 
existence of his pursuer, and the force 
had carried him past his enemy,) struck 
a severe blow at him, which inflicted a 
deep and painful wound, though not a 
fatal one. With a cry of r^e and pain, 
qukk as a wild cat, he sprung again at 
Le Beaux, to drive his knife to his hearu 
But Le Beaux was^ as ready now as his 
foe. He struck him a second blow, 
which wounded his arm^ and made him 
drop the knife. But at the same instant 
he grappled his foe by the throat with 
the other hand, and dragged him to the 
ground, and with the strength of despair, 
tugged at his^ throat to strangle him. For 
a few minutes they continued to struggle, 
rolling over and pudiing each other aside 
with all their might, they both being ath- 
letic, powerful men. ^t Le Beaux had 
the use of both arms, while his adversary - 
could use but one. This enabled him to 
free himself from the Black Foot's grasp, 
and drawing his knifes he gave him a 
death wound, that alone could ms^e 
him rdease his hold. 

He feared that Charles would prove 
unequal in a personal struggle with Red 
Hami, and he had, while engaged with 
hd0 enemy, given a glance after him, and ! 
saw that he wa^ engaged with him ^ audi 
shouted to him to cheer him. It was oni 
this account he had been so. ready to ussi 
his knife, so sdixious was he/ to assi^: 
Charles. But when he sprung to hisi 
feel; he saw; that dur hero needed no hdp^ j 
Red Hand was stretched bleeding up^ft I 
the gcottnd» and the Jleree howidst wein. 
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oirer him. Seeing fliis, he rush«d back 
to where M.- Boileau was eontimiiiig the 
figfett, and pushing the few surviving ene- 
mies towels the river. A few, hoping 
to escape, plunged into the water and 
ffwam to the other hank. But no sooAer 
had they landed, than Wahalla, uttering 
hiff war cry, with fhry bounded upon 
them witli his party, and at once slew 
them. 

Not one of the Black Feet eseaped.— ^ 
The Delawares were furious, and re- 
solved to kill them all, or take them 
prisoners. Biit they would not suffer 
themselves to be taken^ but died to a 
man, stoudy fighting. The Indians nev- 
er do anything by half. In love, and 
hate, in whatever they undertake, they 
go the fullest length, and push forward to 
elLtremes. The -fight lasted not more 
than half an hour. The Delawares had 
lost three of their brave comrades j and 
many of them had received wounds, 
none however that were fatal. As 
Wahalla crossed the stream and joined 
them, they sent up a shout of victory 
that r^nt the air, and reverberated in 
bounding echoes along the silent hills in 
the distance. Thus closed this bloody 
and terribly fated battle. They had 
been revenged awfully, terribly revenged, 
by tlie blood of their hated foes. Not 
one was left to carry the sad tidings, to 
their homes, that should cause the 
squaws of those falfen braves to wail and 
lament in grief over the fallen husbands 
and fathers. It was vengeaneis com- 
plete, awful. And now they tore the 
scalps from the fallen enemies, still reek- 
ing in bTood, and hung them to their 
belts, the trophies of their victory. 

M. Boileau, who had ceased fighting 
before the struggle was at an end, and 
had sought his daughter, remained with 
her until the noise and cries ceased, and 
ail was oven Then with Le Beaux, 
who had joined, and who had both con- 
gratulated Coquese on her speedy release 
from captivity, and had received fi'om her 
her warmest thanks for his assitftance^ 
he sought out the wounded* and took 
every means to alleviate their sufS^rings, 
Bttd administer to their relief. Their 
fallen comrades were red^oted to the 
bank of the river beyond #iint ^od 'out of 



I their sight. The horseei berth their t>wn 

and those captured from their enemies, 

I were caught, and brought in, andi mountr 

ing them, they tode a short distance 

down the bank of the river, that they 

I might leave behind the spectacle of the 

I battle fidd, and here they prepared to 

I pasa the night. Fires were kindled, 

, supper prepared, the horses were takeu 

care of, and a hasty tent prepared for 

Coquese. 

After they had partaken of their meaK 
the party returned to bury their dead 
waniors. It was a calm, beautiful, 
moonlight evenings The stars shone 
with a sparkling twinkle. The air was 
still, and far and wide, o'er highland and 
plain, in those vast, unbroken forests, the 
stillness and quiet of deep, perfect repose 
reigned. Slowly, and with sorrowing 
hearts, they tooktheir way on foot to a 
spot which had been chosen as the la&t 
resting place on . earth of tlieir fallen 
brothers, until they should awake to 
range with perfect! happiness and un* 
mixed joy the blessed hunting grounds 
of the brave and bold warrior in their 
future abode. Just on the bank of this 
wild river rose a little eminence, tlrat 
commanded a pleasing, but limited view, 
of this romantic spot. Here with their 
faces pointed to the east, their arms, and 
all their nkartial weapons, and hiuting 
implements by their side, they buried 
those honored w^^rriors, and as they 
heaped! the earth upon them, they broke 
out into a low chant, at first bemoaning 
the death of their brave companions, and 
their own grievous loss in their death.— 
But this was changed into a bolder, 
louder strain, as they repeated and 
numbered the virtues and bravery of 
their compani(»is. T bus it ran : 

*' They are gone, and dark night with 
its sable paU hastens to cover them from 
our sight. No longer shall their swift 
feet join us as companions in the joyous r 
chase. With spirit voices their li^less 
bodies speak to us, and there is no wan 
on their speech. Where do. you fly, ok 
bold warriors T whose arms were clodied 
with mighty strength^ andwlioa^ feeV 
outstrippKBd the fleet atttdope^ Far iuf 
the happy ra&ey of the blesaed: hunter '» 
reilmi I see tba blooming flowery of 
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sweet pcrfiime are bending round thy 
path, and ever fruitful and green trees 
with their soft branches above tliem.— 
Happy spirits greet ydu, and, in songs 
more soft and sweet than the red-breasted 
warblers, ' attend thy path. Ye are 
blessed and happy, dear companions, and 
will sleep quietly in your green graves. 
We will sing your death song, oh ! loved 
brothers. Mighty were ye in the chase. 
The swift panther did not escape you. 
The strong bear did not overcome you. 
Tiie furious bison could not cause your 
brave arms to falter. Never did you 
fear him on the hunter's paths. Ah, 
you were mighty hunters, and we love 
you. Ye were kind to your faithful 
squaws, and we praise you. 

" The squaws whom ye took to your 
besoms, and whose busy hands spread 
the sweet venison, and fat bear meat upon 
your boards in your beloved lodges, will 
weep tears of sorrow over you, and will 
cherish your image in their affectionate 
hearts. They will teach your young 
children the story of their father's deeds, 
and who will grow up like their brave 
fathers. 

** Rest ye, then, in peace ; and on 
swift steeds fly to the happy lands, for 
ye leave no foes behind to fetter your 
steps. They are all sent to await your 
coming, and are ready to be your slaves. 
The Great Spirit looked on them in 
wrath, for they were wicked in their 
hearts, and lies were liid beneath their 
soft words. They were cunning, but 
his wrath gave them into your hands. 
He was pleased when the last faint death- 
cry came in despair from their lips, and 
ascended to his open ear. . 

" Long will we sing your greatness, 
brave warriors, and strive to imitate your 
proud deeds. Ye are gone, — the spirit 
that hovered around you beckons you 
on, leading your feet to the happy groves, 
and their shadowy forms glide before 
you on swift wings; their voices sink in 
the breezes that waft you, and nought, 
•are tlie hollow echo of our own words 
comes back to us from the hill-side. 
Your graves are glorious witfi many tri- 
umphs, and are crowned with many vic- 
tories over all your foes. We will lead 
fmr peopki to them, and. make: them 



known to all. They shall chant abovn 
them in your praise, your many brave 
deeds, and your bright virtues ; and sid||^ 
ing, shall strew fresh flowers above you.. 
Farewell, dear brothers." 

As they ceased chanting, each in tnm 
advancing, laid clusters of wild flowers 
they had brought with them, upon Ihe 
fresh graves, and turning their backs, in 
sorrowful silence departed, and sought 
their temporary camp. The funeral rites 
were ended. Their sorrow sought not 
to unburden its woe in words, or any ex 
terior signs ; but yet was it not the less 
heavy on their hearts. 

Charles had gone with them, and Co 
quese also, — all were present at these 
sad rites, that consigned some of her 
brave deliverers to tlieir final home. — 
When they returned, Coquese entered 
her rude and hastily constructed tent. 
Charles laid himself upon the grass at 
the door, with his trusty hounds by his 
side to guard his sleep. ^ 

Early in the morning tliey set out on 
their way home, and after three days' 
journey, at the close of the day,* they 
reached the village. Charles had ridden 
by the side of Coquese, and her father 
had been prevailed upon to sanction their 
love. It needed not many words to gain 
his assent, for he had already loved our 
hero, as much as if he had in truth been 
his own son. How different were the 
feelings with which they retraced their 
steps now, at a moderate and pleasant 
pace, compared with those which pained 
and excited them as they hurried over 
the same ground but a short time before. 
All was calm, and pleasant, and^miling ; 
then all was dark and uncertain. 

It was at the close of the day, as they 
came in sight of their homes. Tfieir 
watchful friends descried them while yet 
some distance off, and in anxious expecta- 
tion came out to meet them. When 
they saw Coquese riding on a horse, be- . 
tweeil the pale face chief and her father, 
they shouted for joy. As they alighted, 
Leila, whose joy at seeing her daughter 
was Aill,<20uld not control her emotions ; 
springing to her, she clasped her to hei 
heart, exclaiming, ** My dear, dear daugb^ 
ter, how happy your sight makes me ! *' 
Tiieywieftfecsome time in each oth^ 
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Atms, heioTe their feelings, grew calm. 
But althoiu^h there was great joy in 
the lodge of M. Boileau, yet was there 
also the sound of grief and lainentation in 
the deserted lodges of the fallen warriors, 
whose proud forms would never more 
darken their doors, and whose kind 
words were hushed in death. Their de- 
roted bosom companions mourned in 
low, sad tones of grief, sitting by them- 
selves. They would not be comforted. 
The dark cloud covered them, and hid 
the light from their eyes. The Great 
Spirit had veiled his face before them, 
and they could not see his smile. They 
refused food and drink* They uttered 
no murmur or complaint,^ — deep, settled 
sorrow held them silent and immovable. 
Coquese visited, and in vain sought by 
her kind words and offices, to win them 
from their profound grief. She brought 
food and implored them to eat, but in 
vain. They had loved with all their 
hearts, and now grief has filled their 
minds to overflowing, and there is no 
room left for consolation. For three 
days did they thus remain in silent grief. 
At the expiration of that time, they rous- 
ed themselves. The Great Spirit had 
whispered hope and consolation. They 
called their children, the pledges of their 
lost husbands' aflection to them, and 
embraced them, resolved to live for them 
from that time. They entered as usual, 
upon their daily duties, and by no exter- 
nal sign could you detect the sorrow 
which, though subdued, was yet a heavy 
burden to their grieving spirits. 

And now, again, Charles and Coquese 
lingered hour after hour, by themselves. 
Again in that little bower where they 
had passed so many happy days, and 
the hours glided swiftly away on wings 
of mutual happiness and love. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Ths story of their lore and mutual at- 
ladiment spread through the village, anct 
was heard with satisfaction and delight 
hj all of that good4iearted, affectionate 



tribe, though many a young warrior had 
looked with eyes of love upon the beau* 
tiful Flower, that had been bom and 
brought up in their v^ry midst, and 
whose sweet disposition, like the balmy, 
delicious fragrance of a rare-scentAd bios- 
som, had breathed its softening and loved 
influence, in gentle words and kind acts, 
over their truly brave and faithful hearts^ 
and they had long sought to^win her by 
daring deeds, the practice of their most 
esteemed and honorable virtues, and by 
the yet softer and winning arts of love, to 
become the mistress of their wigwam. 
Yet so generous and unselfish were their 
natures, — so devoted were •they to her 
happiness, that they forgot all their ri- 
valry, and jealousy of love, in the lot 
which was opened to her for future hap- 
piness, in a marriage with the brave, and 
honored pale fuce chief. And they all 
in their hearts acknowledged, and felt his 
superior claims to insure her happiness, 
in the similarity of tastes and character, 
which attracted and bound them to each 
other. Thus happily was the course of 
our devoted and tried lovers rendered 
smooth, and all their troubles and the 
great obstacles that had opposed them, 
swept forever away. Now although oc- 
casional sadness would sometimes cloud 
the fair, clear brow of the beautiful daugh- 
ter of the forest, as she thought of the 
days of her captivity, and the cruel 
scenes connected with them ; and as in 
her daily walks around the peaceful vil- 
lage, her eyes would rest in pity, and 
her words of consolation, and promise, 
and hope, in soft, kind tones, would fall 
upon the ears of the widowed squaws, 
whose brave husbands had sealed with 
their life-blood their devotion to her, 
yet could the presence, the voice, the 
very thought of her adored, her idolized 
Charles, in all the pride of blooming 
manhood, with his thoughtful and intelii^ 
gent face, so beautiful, dispel all glpopi 
and sorrow from her heart, and all grief ^ 
from her anxious, troubled brow; and 
thoughts, sweet thoughts would fly to 
take possession of her soul, and the 
bright, sweet smile of happiness would 
light up the fires of her deep, dark eyes, 
imparting such beauty, and angelie love- 
liness to her charming person, that all 
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were fascinated as they looked, and un- 
ceiieetoasly paid hoHiage at the shrise 
ot soch sarpassinf lovelisess ; while the 
enraptured Icyer' would sift and drink in 
with fond admiration eaeh grace and 
sweet f»erfeelion of this dear being, 
whose love was enshrined in the chosen 
chambers of his faiti^ful, loving heart. 

A montii glided swiftly away after the 
sa^ tragedy, which closed the list of 
Gocfuese's woeSi To them, how short 
did it seem; Their days sped away on 
wing9 of love, satisfied, ardent, prosper^' 
ous love. Charles had become the guest 
of M; Boiieau, and was the acknowledged 
and beloved • soi tor ■ of their precious 
diild. The fair ' hands of his love 
smoothed and spread the clothes of his 
soft couch, and prepared for him the 
dainties of the humble board. It was 
the sweet notes of her rich, bird-like 
voice that awoke him eaeh momiog's 
dawn^ to the blessed pleasures of an-* 
other day of life and Ioyc. It wa» from 
her rosy lips that he quaifed the delicious 
nectar that inspired his happy and 
delightful dreams. And is it possible, 
yoo will be ready to ask, that they could 
have desired more than this to complete 
their happiness? Was not their cup 
fill to running over? Day by day to 
live in each other's presence, to wander 
beneath sw^ag skies, and under the 
sweet shade of the green trees, over the 
verdant wood^, or glide leisurely along 
the smooth waters of thenr limpid 
streams, in the fairy canoe of the 
delighted Ooquese; or at noon-tide's 
heat, to seek the inviting shelter of that 
lit^ bower where they first met, where 
tJoley first loved, and which was.endeared 
to them as' the confidant of their daily, 
and of^repeated vows of love^ and eter^ 
nal constancy; the green spot that 
W€>uld ever live in their memories, 
cloiihad in the brightest garb of their 
happy and roinantie love» There, too, 
hid they noi around thea the best, the 
most afFectidnate of friends, whose con^ 
•ttticy : and d&votion had stood the mosi 
trying test, and had not fainted nor failed 
thiam in the houflr of adversity and gloom. 

Bat sdl this, and you will acknowledge 
that il was not little or mdagse, coidd not 
aitisfy \oar heiq. He loi^fedi and dc» 



sired to call her wife, to Inre ib» 
solemnized and acksowledged right to 
call her hii own dear bosom corapanion, 
his wanting better half. He was impa* 
tient to titler and liatot to those vowa 
whieh shoald bind thead forever to each 
other in indissc^nhie bonds, that nought 
but death could sever. He had not a 
rising feeling, not the most feeble touch 
of jealousy in his heart. He knew that 
site was sdl his own, tlvat no rites, no 
outward forms and ceremonies could 
make her more so. Her heart was gives 
joy hilly and fully to him. Her tone gave 
proof of its sincerity, its complete and 
absorbing power over her heart in all her 
acts, in all her words. It lent a fonder 
cadence, aad a sweeter music to her 
loved: voice. It gave a warmer glow to 
her fair cheek, and a bri^ter fire to her 
sparkling eyes. It hung a more irresisti- 
ble charm around the witching smilea^ 
thai played over her beautiful face. No, 
it was not that he hoped, that he- 
believed, or desired that her love should 
increase^ but he felt that this last crowa^ 
ing act, that ^ould give her wholly to 
him, in the eyes of all, would quiet all. 
his apjH^ensions of her safety, would 
render it impossible for him ever to be 
separated again from h^. 

With such feelings he had of late oft 
urged the blushing gir) to fix the day 
when all their hearts' desires should be 
given them, and crown the bliss of their 
united fates and fortn nes< She would at '. 
such tknes remind him of the events that' 
had but just transpired, and apeak of tba 
grief of tl^ widowed squaws in the vil- 
lage, whose sorrows were yet fresh and 
heavy upon them, and which would 
gush forth with new violence at thia 
exhibitiou' of happiness, which would so 
strongly and directly bring to their minda 
the losses they had suffered, and which 
could never be repaired, or made up to 
them, and urged him for their sake to 
wait a little longer. She did not afifect 
any of that false modesty, that mock hes- 
itancy and reluctance, which- city maid- 
ens think proper and becoming te both 
avo^ and: practice j and whidi is bui a 
dbwnright insult to their leverf ii^filyibg^ 
dottbt of liim. No^ shiefeU^H ifaat loaf^^ 
i^g^ that bumiDg desirov ^ biecinna • hw* 
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-ionrfultwjfe. t^ffour^heiiro ^ex^vws^d i»d 
feis, lo muke her M>, arid km t9itAt9s 
'^fffds a^ixfotd iasa tUs« But her ^ym- 
^p9ih\zing heart -'was r uDb^riy ; /de^tilttte ' et 
'Sddshnesa, ittad^was considerate sofi the 
^ fiieVk^ of , others . < But Anjail^r ' «h<e 
T^idkted <fo Aue ^sioBfaAe iead ^wmrmly 
urged prayer of her lover, and wiA the 
-approbaHoii ' etad ei^prdssed • san^lioa of 
her fond paarenfes, Thursday of the ncixt 
mmmi week was chosen w tbe carriage 
day. 

It|^l!(e ?9i»pte tiatelbr lall ;pi«ip^»tion, 
lor a marrifige : with the Indian is hy ■- no 
«iteahs>«neh a f mighty grand ftffMr asiit 
:bften beedmes among ; the iWitnte men. 
There are no ssdns and~silks»4o!be fitted 
. Iflke a hark l» . a i tree* to the ttefmbliag 
-• Ibrm ^f the fearful hride. No laces ^md 
■ji^bons, scarfs jsind shawls, no ekn- 
-bcoidened 'handkerehtefe, and heautiftil 
•filched gaiin^nte to be miade, whieh 
^ittften lor iQioolliSfhiNfoD«ha&d employ the 
hnfty, rniflible -finfers of the skillful 
-•tamstrt9ss'>ahd totrnitnasfiaker, and the 
important offices of the/rbfi^^iiDilUner, 
whose selections, and whose genius 
plans the attire of the expecting, impa- 
tient girl. Nor is there any occasion 
for the service of the cake-making, can- 
dified, sweet-sctnted confectioner, that 
knows the most fashionable, and last 
approved spices used for his cakes, or 
the latest twist, ^nd the most graceful 
curves his candies should be wrought 
into. No butler examines the spttids, 
or tastes the flavor of the merry grape- 
juice, that is to enliven the marriage 
feast, and gladden the hearts, not unfre- 
quently confuse and bewilder the little 
brains of the fashionable guests. None 
of this" was necessary, and it was well 
for the loving pair it was not, for then 
had their hopes been darkened at once, 
for these things thrive not at present at 
the base of the Rocky Mountains. 

But a simple feast, abundant, but hum- 
ble and modest, and the lovely charms 
and graces nature gave to the warm- 
hearted, beautiful Coquese, as a bridal 
garment, that all the milliners and artists 
in the wide world could not equal, were 
ornaments enough for this fair girl, and 
at the appointed day she was ready to 
8tBP^ by Uie side of her dear^^and truly 



loved Ohaikisi and iti ^he presenee of ibe 
vallageiipubliel^y iniite herself to him*«*- 
Charies, with i a joyfal face and beatiiig 
h»93[ttiisi he <stood there and gaz^d upopi 
llie fair. girl,i about to becooiehis, thoi^t 
he ^nerer before beheld a female half eK> 
lovely and heanti^l. Her dark, &lk»si 
hair that hung in flowing cnrjs arouii^ 
her smoefth and polished neck^ was con- 
fined 1 at the top of the head by a wrealh 
of » wild'flowers' of various bright glowi^ 
^s^loi^j-aniaB^ and woven together j^ 
her own inimitable tasfte. Her loo«^, 
igtrdle«rwaifited^ e^ieo drees, that huQg 
from her pdlishnd shouklerSf and die- 
played toad vantage! the budd^ ohaci^s 
of h^r fruitful and swelling bust, but hsdf 
> hid by the iiglbtt cUk se$rf her lovei; gai^ 
herv a^ which hung in graceful folds 
from her shotilders ; the. beaded little 
nioecasin that covered her pretty foo^ 
aad above all, die smile of love, and per- 
fect e^mfidenee, that shone in her eyesy 
as they fondly wore raised to his faoe^ 
^oimplietely entranced him, and he felt 
prpud to call her his own dear wife. 

TThe oaremony, if it might be termi^ 
such, was exceedingly brief. Standing 
together, with her hand resting in his, 
and the tribe gathered around them, she 
first, in a clear, distinct voice, proclaimed 
before them all, her love for the youth 
who then held her hand, and promised 
in the presence of her tribe, and of the 
Great Spirit, whom she invoked as a 
ai^ness, to love him through life, and 
faithfiilly to cherish him, and perform 
the duties of an afifectionato, loving wife. 

When she ceased, Charles, in his turn, 
placed his hand in hers, and in the same 
manner, and with the same solemn invo- 
cation of the Great Spirit, to witness the 
act, promised before all the assembled 
tribe, to watoh over, protect and love this 
dear maid that stood by his side, and 
whose hand he now held, so long as he 
should live. As the last words fell, from 
his tongue, he threw his arms around 
her, drew her to his bosom, she clasped 
at the same instant her arms around his 
neck, and their lips met in a long, sweet 
kiss, the first act of their union, the seal 
of their mutual promises to each other» 
and the outward token 6f their affection. 
This closed the ceremQnY^ and th^x 
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iirere man and wife. The men and 
women of the tribe gathered close aroand 
Ihem and commenced in low soft strains 
lo chant the rirtues of the bridegroom, 
his courage and daring on the war path, 
his boldness and dexterity on the hunting 
path, and the generosity and nobleness 
of his character. 

As they ceased, the women took up 
the strain and sung the praises of the 
bride. Her beauty, they said, was like 
the rising mom, that blushes rosy in the 
eastern sky. Her heart, true as the dove 
to his mate, would never leave, or cease 
to love her mate. €Ier busy, cunning 
hands would spread the tempting board 
for her loved husband, and her skillful 
hand prepare the adorned moccasin for 
his feet, and her sweet voice sing the 
toothing songs of his victories and brave 
deeds. As they finished, both together 
joine4 in a low, more solemn and slow 
measure, and invoked the blessings of 
the Good Spirit to descend upon them, 
and ever attend their steps. They asked 
for them children who should grow up in 
strength and beauty before them, their 



pride, and their comfort And after 
exhausting the catalogue of blessings 
they ceased. And now the feast was 
spread, and with many a look of love 
and true affection between the young 
men and their dusky loves, did they set 
themselves down to the cheerftil, joyous 
repast. 

At night they formed a bridal proces- 
sion, and escorted the new couple 
through the village, stopping at the door 
of each lodge, when both bride-and bride- 
groom received some present from the 
family, together with their separate bless- 
ing. After they had gone through the 
village in this way, and called at each 
lodge, loaded with presents, they re- 
turned home, attended by the procession, 
each member of which bore a blazing 
pine torch in his hand. A shout of joy 
was their partiiv^ good night, and our 
hero and his wife entered their home.>— « 
And here we must drop the curtain that 
veils the sacred pleasures and confidence 
of our happy pair, and forbids the intro* 
sion of curiosity. 
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C. HAGAN & CO., 

I¥o. SOT main St., IjOuisTille, Ky., 

Have just published Stereotjrffe Editions of the following Works, which will be found to be 
the best and latest pablications by the must popular Authors. 

jt^~ The Trade snpplied at the lowest rates, and all oiders promptly 

attended to. 

Any of the following Books will be sent to nny part of the United 8iates by mail, on receipt 
of the price of the Book, postage paid ; or any live ol the Twenty-Five Cent Books on receipt 
of One Dollar in current funds or Postage Stamps : — 

SEtiEGT WORKS OF G. P. B. JAMES. 

THE BELLE OF THE COURT, or One in a Thousand. • 

PHILLIP AUGUSTUS. or the Brothers in Arms. 

MARY OP 3URGUNDY, or the Revolt of Ghent. - 

COUNT DE CA3JC.LENKU. or Annette de St Moreau,- 

THE GENTLEMAN OF THE OLD SCHOOL, or Holbrook Castle. 

RICHELIEU, a tale of LoXiisXlU, .... 

THE ROBBER, juit published. 

THE GIPSEY, a charming tale. - - * . - 

BULWEE*S BEST NOVELS. 

GODOLPHIN, - . - 

ZAN ON I, a Romance of Italy, 

EUGENE ARAM, ... ... 

EUGENE SUE'S NOVELS. 

THE MYSTERIOUS DOCTOR, a story of Mysteries and Miseries, 

THE COMMANDER OP MALTA, Illustrated, - 

THE PRINCESS OF HANSFIELD ; a story of Love and Intrigue. 

LOUISE DE VIL LARS, or the Temptation. 

THE DUCHESS OF ALMEDA. or the Conspiracy 

EMERSON BENNETT'S WOBKS. 

THE BANDITS Of! THE OSAGE, a Romance of the Great West, 
THE LEAGUE OJM'HE MIAMI. - - - 

THE UNKNOWTC COUNTES^, or Crime and its Results. 
THE TRAITOR, or Fate of Ambition— 2 vols., 

MISCELLANEOUS AXTEHOBS. ^ 

JACOMO THE BANDIT CHIEF, by Alexander Dumas, "sfJ^ 

ANTONY THE BRIGAND, by Alexander Dumas, 25 

MADELINEO'MORE. by Charles Lever, - - 25^' 

TRAPPER'S BRIDE, bv the Author of Prairie Bird. 25 

MRS. JERRECHO'S LECTURES, or the New Mode of Living, by Douglas Jerrold, - - :S5 
THE MISFORTUNES OF TEDYO'BRYAN,. - .... ^50 

THE MONEYLENDER, bv Mrs. Gore i -25 

KNOWLTON'S AMERICAN FARRIER, or Horse Doctor, - - - - 85 

LIFE OF DR. JENNINGS, the Great Victiiuizer, - - - - •- .25 

James. ... ^^SO 
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25 
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25 
50 
50 
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GRACE WILLOUGHBY. a tale of the wars of King 

THE TRIAL OF MATT.F. WARD, for the Murderof Butler (the only complete edition), 50 

NEAT AND UNIFOBM EDITIONS OF 

THE AMERICAN FASHIONABLE LETTER WRITER, 

THE COMPLETE FORTUNE TELLER AND DREAM BOOK, . 

THE NEW FORGET ME NOT SONGSTER, 

THE AMERICAN SONG BOOK AND LETTER WRITER, 

THE ODD FELLOW'S SONGSTER, .... 

THE SOUTHERN NEGRO SONGSTER, .... 



25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
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ACTIVE MEN WANTED AS AGENTS. 

An opportunity is now offered by which younjj men of tact and industry can make from 
$300 to *10U0 a year, over and above their expenses. A cash capital of from 825 to $50 is all 
tbat is necessary to corauieuce the business with. Many men now in the field, who have been 
in the business for the last two years, are clearing over $100 per month. Agents can have a 
chance to see the whole United States, and make money besides. Such an opportunity as this 
is seldom offered. 

C. HAGAN & CO. 
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